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Of this Work, the aecond, third, and fourth 
Chapters have been reprinted, with a few alter* 
atione, from the introductory portion of '■ The 
Analytical Dictionary.' The Author is not 
coDBciouH of having appropriated a single line, 
from any other writer, without acknowledg- 
ment. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 



CHAPTER I. 

Of Composition, and its divisions into 
Qbamuatical and Rhbtosical. — Dis- 
tinction BETWEEN StHTAX AND CON- 
STRUCTION. — Of Accent and Emphasis. 

The objects of language, whether spoken oi 
written, are threefold : 

1. To communicate to others the impreBsions 
which the speaker has received; 

2. To recal to the memory of others what they 
once knew ; and, 

3. To excite sensations in others through the 
medium of the imagination. 

To produce either, or all, of these ends, fay 
means of speech and gesture, is the business of 
the orator ; to gain the same purpose, by an ar- 
rangAoent of characters that represent words and 
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sentences, is the province of the writer. The 
speech is an Oratiok, and the writing is a Com- 
position; and both are eloquent if they please 
the ear and satisfy the judgment of those to 
whom they are addressed. The distinction, how- 
ever, between ati Oration and a Composition is 
only occasional, — ^not universal. An unpreme- 
ditated harangue has seldom" any of the advan- 
tages of literary labour; but the Orations of 
those Masters, who, in successive ages, have 
rivetted the attention and penetrated the hearts 
of their hearers, have all smelt of the lamp ever 
since the days of Demosthenes. 

Composition may, with propriety, he divided 
into two parts: Grammatical and Rhetorical. 
The former treats of the arrangement of the ma- 
terials; the latter of the materials themselves. 
The one teaches the art of mounting the skeleton, 
with pins and with wires; the other chuses the 
fairest forms from the valley, binds them with 
sinews and covers them with flesh, and, animat- 
ing them with the breath of Genius, bids the dry 
bones live. 

The Grammatical division of our work has 
be«n much more generally investigated than the 
Rhetorical. Something on the subject may be 
seen in every Grammar; and, unless when we 
hope to illustrate what has been left obscure, or 
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OF SYNTAX AND CONSTRUCTION- 3 

to bring forward what has been neglected, we are 
not much inclined to tread anew the wearisome 
path of our childhood. For the present, there- 
fore, with the exception of a few casual remarks, 
the declensions and conjugationa shall be allowed 
to remain, unaltered, as they are found in the 
initiatory Schools. Before, however, entering 
upon the ground which we mean to occupy, w^ 
must beg leave to differ so far from the ordinary 
Grammars, as to distinguish between Syntax 
and Construction. 

Syntax (from the Greek ^n, with, and ttuiis, 
arrangement) treats of the Orthography that cer- 
tain wofds should assume with regard to each 
other. It belongs to Grammar, strictly so called, 
and is, in every particular language, that collec- 
tion of Rules which fixes its grammatical in- 
flexions. Thus ; 

'He came to see me, at my lodgings, yesterday 
morning; and / returned vrith him, to 1m house, 
in the evening.' 

Here the words I, me and my all refer to the 

speaker; and he, him and his, to the person 

spoken of: varying as either acU, is acted vpon, 

or is ^possessor, in the sentence. Again: 

' She loves you, but you do not Jove her.' 

' He loved her once, but he Imxs her no longer.* 

In the former sentence, the verb, to love. 
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changes with the person; and, in the latter, with 
the time of the action. 

To preserve the cnatomaiy uniformity, in such 
relations, is the proper province of Syntax. 

CoNSTHUCTiON (from the Latin construere, to 
pile up, or build,) is the placing of the words and 
phrases of a sentence in a certain order; and, 
hence, we speak, metaphorically, of the structure 
of a sentence, pronouncing it to he bad, or good, 
according as it is perplexed or explicit, — ru^ed 
or harmonious. For example, the following are 
two Constructions of the same phrases, and which 
present the same thoughts though not with equal 
elegance and precision: 

' Success and miscarriage are empty sounds, 
(Jor) I have protracted my work till most of 
those hate sunk into the grave, whom I wished 
to please; having little to fear or to hope from 
censure or from praise, with frigid tranquillity, 
I therefore dismiss it.' 

* I have protracted my work till most of those 
whom I wished to please have sunk into the 
grave, and success and miscarriage are empty 
sounds, X therefore dismiss it with frigid tran- 
quillity, having little to fear or to hope from 
censure or from praise.' 

Other arrangements of these phrases might be 
formed, or even the phrases themselves might be 
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OF SYNTAX AND CONSTBCCTION. 5 

inverted; and he ie the best Composer who is 
able to chuse the most luminous and most har- 
moDious of the several Constructions. Strictly 
speaking, there is, probably, a shade of distinc- 
tion in meaning, more or less obvious, between 
every two Constructions of the same sentence ; 
bnt the investigation, of this sabject would here 
be premature : for we are now giving definitioos— 
not examples. 

Hahhont of Construction may be understood 
in two different senses: One is the accordance of 
the several members of the sentence and may be 
compared to symmetry in Architecture. The 
other is the pleasing succession of accents and 
emphases, and would, perhaps, be more accu- 
rately denominated by the term Melody : it forms 
the beauty and elegance of Prose; and, when 
the order of succession is preserved with mea- 
sured regular!^, it constitutes the essence of 
verse. Poetbt is not, exclusively, allied to 
either. It consists in embodying the forms of 
things unknown, and in giving to airy nothing a 
local habitation and a name. 

PaosB, (Latin prota) is from prorsus, straight 
forward, in contradistinction to Vbbse (Latin 
vertui) from verlen, to turn; because, in the one 
case, the reader goes on to the end of the para- 
graph, whereas, in the other, he must turn back 
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6 or ACCENT AND EMPHASIS. 

at the end of every Terse, whether the line be 
filled up or not. It is on account of these tum- 
ings that the lesser division's in the Bible are 
called Verses. 

That part of Composition which teaches the 
laws of Versification is named Prosody, from 
the Greek prosodia, accent; and, although the 
English language does not poaseBs the modula- 
tions which belonged to the accents of the 
Greeks, yet accentuation, such as we have it, is 
the sole foundation of our Verse. Those are 
supposed to hare been of the nature of musical 
DOtes, and hence their name, from the Latin 
compound accino, I eing. 

The accents of the English tongue (which are 
only to be found in Dictionaries) merely mark 
the stress of the voice, when resting upon cer- 
tain syllables, in the same way that Emphasis 
(Greek phno, I speak) denotes a more forcible 
pronunciation of a particular word in a sentence. 
Seeing that, on our principles, every polysyllable 
is a combination of so many separate words. 
Accent and Emphasis are the same ; and every 
compound, with its accentuated syllable, is, ob- 
viously, a minor sentence (or Phrase) with its 
emphatical word. " As emphasis," says Mr. 
Walker, " evidently points out the most signifi- 
cant word in a sentence, so, where other reasons 
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OF ACCENT AND EMPHASIS. 7 

do not forbid, the accent always dwells with 
greatest force on that part of the word which, 
from its importaace, the hearer has always the 
greatest occasion to observe; and this is necea- 
sanly the root, or body, of the word." 

Accents, having been fixed by cuBtom, are in- 
variable; but Emphasis shifts with the meaning 
of the speaker. Although the example given by 
Mr. Sheridan has been often quoted, it is an illus- 
tration so plain, and yet so ample, that it would 
be affectation to substitute another. It is a 
question of six words which may have five dif- 
ferent interpretations: 

" Shall you ride to town to-morrow?" 

" If tbe emphasis is on shall, as 'Shall jon ride to 
town to-motrowl' it Implies, (hat the person spoken to 
had expressed before such an intention, bat that there is 
some doubt, ia the questioner, whether be fee determined 
on it OT not; and the answer may be, ' certainly,' or, * I 
am not sure.' If it be on you, a«, ' Shall yoa ride to 
town to-morrow f the question implies that some one is 
to go, and ' Do you mean to go yourself, or send some 
one in your slead ?* and the answer may be ' No, but my 
servant shall.' If on tide, as, " Shall you ridt, tio.V tbe 
answer may be ' No, I shall walk, or go in a coach.' If 
on town, as, * Shcdl you ride to tosm to-morrowr tbe 
answer may be, ' No, feat I shall ride to the forest.' If 
on to-morrow, as, 'Shall you ride to town to-morrotef 
the answer may be, ' No, not to-uorrow, but the next 
day.'" 
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The Accents and EmpluiBes, in a sentence, 
may, therefore, be comjyaied to the pulsations of 
a string; and it is easy to concave that they may 
strike the ear, aa dissonant or musical, according 
as their succession is abrupt or harmonious. 
But, separate from the Emphasis on individual 
words, there is a tone and cadence, belonging to 
each of the members of a period, which, if not 
properly assorted, will destroy the harmony of 
the whole. The varied tones of narration, of 
interrogation, of entreaty and of conunand, are 
discriminative of these different feelings iu the 
speaker. To these tones, the arrangement of the 
words is completely subordinate; and, although 
they are not pronounced in the page, an attentive 
writer always takes them silently into account, 
in the construction of his sentences. It would 
seem that those vocal expressions of the pas- 
sions are different in different countries, if what 
Condillac says be accurate, " that the tone in 
which an Englishman expresses anger would, 
in Italy, be only a mark of surprise." But, ibis 
subject will come again under review when we 
treat of the laws of Versification. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Of Adxiliaby Verbs. 

A Verb is modified id several ways, and par* 
ticulariy by the conjanction of another verb. 
* I love to ride,' and ' I like to write,' specify that 
the actions at riding and of writit^ are agreeable 
to me. The infinitives ' To ride' and ' To write' 
are the names of actions, and may, therefore, be 
considered as nouns in the accusative case, as 
much aa if I.faad said, ' I love Mary' and ' I like 
money.' It is this kind of onion of words that 
grammarians allude to in their rule, " One verb 
governs another in the infinitive." 

There are certain verbs that are called Auxiit- 
aries, because they are seldom used except to 
precede the names of action, or states of being; 
that is, they are chiefly employed to modify other 
verbs. These conjunctions of one verb with 
another form circumlocutions, by which the Eng- 
lish are enabled to express with precision the 
vast variety of moods and tenses that exist in 
general Grammar; part of which are designated 
by means of terminations in the classic and some 
other tongues. The terminations of the English 
. b3 
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10 OF AUXILIARY VERBS. 

verb are few, and, comparatively, of little import- 
ance ; and, tlierefore, it is of material conse- 
quence, in a Work on CompoBition, that the 
power of the auxiliary verbs should be more 
minutely stated than is usual in the common 
Grammars of the Schools. 

To DO and To be express action and exis- 
tence in general ; aud the nature of the act, or ^ate, 
can be known only from the verbal noun or pu- 
ticiple, to which each respectively may be joined. 
Every active verb (as itis termed) is despoiled 
of its variable affixes of activity, as well as of 
person, when it is conjugated with the auxiliary 
To cfo, and appears ia the simple state of an infi- 
nitive, as in — 

I do love for I love. 

Thou dost love — Thou lovesf. 

He does love — He loves. 

I did love — I loved. 

Tiiou didst love, — Thou lovedsi, 
&c. &.C. 

Did (doed) is believed to have been once do 
do, marking by repetition that the act is finished, 
and hence the ed. These two forms of conjuga- 
tionhave exactly the same original signification; 
but, (as happens in all cases where we have two 
words, or phrases, that are etymologically equi- 
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OF AUXILIASV VBRBS. 11 

valeDt,) either one becomes obsolete, or custom 
^^dually produces a shade of distiDctton. Ac- 
cordingly, the prefixing of the auxiliary do is 
underBtood to make the expression more deter- 
minately energetic. Wherever it is not recog- 
nized as producing that effect, it is a mere exple- 
tive, from its adding a word to the sentence 
without any additional idea. The minor poets 
frequently write do, does, and did, for no other 
purpose than to make up the requisite number 
of feet, a practice thus satirized by Pope : — 

" While expletives their feeble aid dojoiu, 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line." 

There is a third mauner of conjugating the 
active verb, by means of the auxiliary To be. 
Thus,— 

I am loving for I love. 
Thou art loving — Thou lovest. 
He is' loving — He loves. 

We are loving, — r We love, 
&c. &c. 

In the preceding form, the participle loving is 
considered more as relative to the action itself 
than as pointing to the oJ;>c(; and hence the 
state, or exertion, seems to be continuous. " J 
ct-ossed the street yesterday" is simply the relation 
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12 OF AUXILIARY TSSBt. 

of a put event j but " I mu crouMg th« street 
yesterday" is a saspension of the action, and 
the natural inquiry is, what happened while yoo 
were so doing 1 The classical reader will readily 
discover an affinity between this mode of speech 
and the middle voice of the Greeks. 

It ia this state of unfinished action which is 
understood in such phrases as, " The house is 
building," and " The house was building," in 
which the action is taken abstractedly, without 
attending to the agent. The Romans expressed 
the same idea by means of the passive voice, 
" ffemiu adificatur," and dormis adificabatur." 
Every language has its idioms, which pedants 
only would attempt to change. For some time 
past, " the bridge is hang built," " the tunnel is 
heiag excavated," and other expressions of a like 
kind, have pained the eye and stunned the ear. 
Instead of " The atone is falling," and " The 
man is dying," we shall next be taught to say, 
" The stone is bang faUen," and " The man is 
being dead." 

Viewing the present participle solely in its 
verbal state, it becomes assimilated to the infini- 
tive, and is a general name for the whole class of 
continaotu exertiom. The LaUns changed its ter^ 
mination, and called it a cebund, from gero, I . 
carry on. They treated it as a noun, andaccom- 
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modated it with cases. The gerund, hoiKTerj i> 
not purely abetiact, for it is so fitr rerbal as 
to connect itsielf with the time and muiner of an 
action. The idioms of two languages are seldom 
the same, bat there is a certain resemblance be- 
tween the Idtin gemnd and that usage of the 
English participle above qaoted, such as we shall 
afterwards find to exist between the supines of 
the one and the infinitive of the other. In 
the sentences " He fell asleep m the reading," 
" he is sick of writing," the words rtading and 
writing are used substantively, but not as nomi- 
natires. " The house is a building," "The man 
is a dying," although nearly obsolete, are legiti- 
mate phrases, from which the a is now generally 
excluded ; but, in the following, " He has gone 
a hunting," " He went a begging," " He is out 
an airing," and many others, if the expressions 
are allowed at all, the article appears to be indis- 
pensable : without it, the words hunting, ieggi^, 
airittg, &c. would cease to be general, and would 
each require an objective word, or sentence, on 
which the action might &11. • 

The substantive verb To be is also compoimded 
with the past participle, and thereby forms the 
whole of what, in other languE^es.is termed the/ws- 
nve voice, which, in English, exists nowhere except 
in that participle, in the form of conjugation,— 
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I am loved, I was loved, 

Tttoa art loved, Thou wett loved. 

He is loved, He was loved, 

the verbal adjective (or participle) loved is a 
quality or state of the nominatives I, thou, he. Sec. 
fiB marked by the different parts of the verb To 
bt, iQ a similar manner as if we were to make a 
conjugation of — 

I am strong, I was strong, 

Thou art strong. Thou wert strong. 

He '\i strong. He was strong, 

&c. &c. 

The analogy will appear more perfect if we 
advert to the etymology of the adjective steong, 
which is a varied orthography of the past partici- 
ple {strung) of the verb To siring, (or tie,) alluding 
to the tension of the ligaments of the joints in 
the human body. In the same metaphor, we say 
that a man is well knit: thus, iu Scott's Lady 
of the Lake :— 

" Of stature tall, and sleader frame, 
But firmly kait was Malcolm Graeme." 

And more directly to our purpose in Dryden :— 

"By chance onr long-lived fathers eam'd tLdr food; 
Toil rir-w^ the nervesj and purified the bldod>" 
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OF AUXILIABY VERBS. 15 

The apparent conjugation, hy means of the sub- 
Btantive verb, is not confined to participles and 
participial adjectives. Every adjective whatever, 
and even substantives, may be so combined. We 
may write, "I am wise," " Thou art wise," or 
" I am the man," " Thou art the man," fitc. 
either of which expressions might as well be 
termed a simple verb as the phrase " I am loved," 
an assertion which, although written in one word 
(amor) in Latin is made up of three separate 
words in English, and of these am only is the 
verb. The substantive verb* To be unites the 
noun to its adjective, — the substance to its 
quality ,i — gives them existence, and endows them 
with power. 

To Have (Latin /tofiere, and Saxon kabf>an,)w to 
hold or keep in our possession the thing of which 
we speak. The word is unlimited in its meta- 
phorical usage. Less permanent in dttratioB 
and power than the verb To possess, (Latin possi- 
dere, from polk- and sedere,) it holds dominion, for 
the time, not-only over every thing that exists, 
but over the most evanescent shades of memory 
and imagination. A man, for example, has been 
puzzling you with a metaphysical subtlety which 
eludes your grasp, when, all at once, you exclaim 
" I have you," you get possession of him, that is, 
■you catch his thmgkt, for which yQu had so long 
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foUowcd him in tuo. The Mad (hmed), at the 
close of the sentence, is an additiomU metaphor : 
he ynafoihtDed, and that action was yours : — ^you 
had it. 

As an anxiliary, To have is almost always con- 
joined with the past participle, and denotes being 
in poaeition of the actum, which, in consequence, 
is understood to be Completely finished. " I 
loved is in the past tense, but the action might 
have been left as unfinished or continuing : " I 
have loved" states the action to be over, because 
in the poaeition of Ibe speaker. " I was" and " I 
have been" are tenses of a like import. In the 
same manner, the verb is compounded with its 
own participle : thus, " I had" means that I 
fotsesud at a certain time, which is lefl indefi- 
nite ; but " I have had" relates to the past cir- 
cumstance, when the object once in possession 
is now leaving roe, or is already gone. 

Thus far the writers of grammars have treated 
the verb To haoe as an auxiliary. It has, however, 
other usages, and is prefixed to infinitives like 
ordinary verbs. For example, the expressions 

" I have to see him to-morrow," and 
" Having to see them to-morrow, I will men- 
tion your case," 

consider the speaker as haidmg the right of " tte- 
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OF AUXILIARY VBBBg. 17 

tag them to-morrow," — that the interview, not- 
withetandingits being atpresent only prospective, 
is real property, and behnga to him. 
In a similar manner :~~ 

" I had to see him yesterday," and 
" Having had to see them yesterday," 
express the speaker's having, at one time, pos- 
sessed an anticipated property over what is now 
also past. " I had had" denotes that I had pos- 
session at a past time, prior to another definite 
period. 

With the temunation His and habere, to have, 
was formed the Latin habilis, and from hence the 
old English habOe, which signifies Haemg oTposuu- 
jng any quahty that might be requisite. This, 
by contraction, has originated the adjective 
Able, that is, having the power or quality neces- 
sary for any specific purpose. Taking the phrase 
to be able as an anxiliary verb, we can thereby 
form all the tenses of what, in other languages, 
is termed the Potential Mood (Latin potens), 
the expression of power. As — 
I am able to walk. We are able to ¥ralk. 
Thou art able to walk, Ye are able to walk. 
He is able to walk, They are able to vralk, 

8tc. Etc. 

Another form of the expression of power is by 
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18 OF AUXILIARY VERBS. 

means of the defective verb Can, — Saxon curman 
and German Konnen, to be able. The infinitive. 
To can, is out of use in modem English, but the 
Scotch dialect has the substantive Can for ability: 
" He has no can," meaning that the man is defi- 
cient in power, — that he is unable to do what is 
requisite. 

We cannot too often repeat, that no two words, 
or expressions, are completely synonymous; but, 
often, the nice shades of distinction vary with 
circumstances so as to be appreciable by no ge- 
neral rule, except, what is necessary in all cases, 
a strict discrimination of the precise idea that 
we wish to express, with an habitual and critical 
(not slavish) attention to the practice of the most 
approved authors. In a general usage,' 

I can walk ia equivalent to I am able to walk, 
Thou caiuf walk — Thou art able to 

walk. 
He can walk — He is able to walk, 

S(,c. &c. 

but we should use the first form ia the case of a 
general assertion, and the second when the ques- 
tion o{ ability is intended to be particularly kept 
in view. We shall afterwards have occasion to 
notice other distinctions. 

The Saxon cunnan, in its more direct meaning, 

'■"'VSl'^ 
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signified To know, and Cimmng, {winch bad not 
then a suspected character,) denoted knowledge 
in general, and, particularly, that kind which is 
obtained by a sound judgment from experience. 
That sort of cunning gave a superiority to its pos- 
sessors over other minds,~-thas adding an ety- 
mological confirmation of the aphorism that 
'* Knowledge is Power." 

The imperfect! tense Could is dependent, and, 
in its modem usage, might be properly termed 
the conditional. It asserts the possession of power 
at a specified titne, but leaves us to enquire the 
reason why that power was, or is, not exerted. 
■ " I could have lent you the money yesterday, 
but I cannot now." 

" I could even'now give you the money, but I 
will not." 

In the latter example, could appears as a pre- 
sent tense, and yet we couLd not with propriety 
write can. " I can give you the money, but I will 
not" is a solecism; because the word can denotes 
unlimited power, which would not be so if I had 
not the icill. Could is truly contingent, for its 
exertion may be dependent on other circunistances 
than the will of the speaker, as in the following 



" I could sing, a good song, if I had not such & 
bad cold." 
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" I could tell you a )oi^ *^^> bat, at preaent, 
I am too moch engaged with other matterB." 

The SazOQ magtm, to he ahle, was more particu- 
larly allusive to physical than to mental power. 
Mighty if powerful, and miglU is bodily strength. 
The English derivative May denotes power to 
act, whether that power be intrinsic in the actor, 
or derived from another. Mt^ might be by per- 
mistkm, (and indeed this is its more usual accepta- 
tion,) a circumstance which eaa never contem- 
plates. When a person says, " I may walk," he 
announces his possession of a power which is 
left dependent on his will. " I eaa walk," alludes 
to abiUty alone. " You iiu^ do so; I give you 
' liberty." " You «m do so j I have not the power 
to prevent you." 

Might is the conditional of may, as could is of 
cam and may be explained and exemplified in a 
similar manner: 

" You m^ht do what I desire: why, then, do 
you not do so?" — ^That is, 

" There is nothing to hinder you from doing 
what I wish; why then?" Sic. 

" I migkt have put a hundred guineas in my 
pocket, had I taken his advice," means that it 
was a probable event that, had I taken his advice, 
I should have gained a hundred guineas ; but the 
expression'^ 
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" I eouid have put a handred guineas into my 
pocket," Sec. 

reduces the probability/ to a certmitty. 
" May I ask you a favour?" is equivalent to 
" Will yon permit me to ask you a favour?" 
" Might I ask you a favour?" would be 
" Am I tAik to ask you a favour?" 
Proverbs are the traditions of language as well 
as of thoughts. Thus, the impropriety of pro- 
crastination is expressed in the adage — 

" He that vnil not when he may, mt^ not when 
he vnU." 

And, when we say " Might creates right," we 
assert, whether mistakenly or not, that, in thi^ 
world, " Right is wholly dependent on power." 

McsT expresses necessary action; bnt the ne- 
cessity may either be the consequence of outward 
compulsion, or of internal conviction. The Ger- 
man miissen to be obUged (bound), is an irregular 
verb, having all the variety of conjugation usually 
found in that language; and the Saxon most, al- 
though imperfect, has its different tenses; but 
the English naat never changes its orthography. 
In consequence of this defect, we can only learn, 
from ihe other words in the sentence, at what 
time the compulsion takes place. 

" I must walk" is equivalent to " I feel the 
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necessity of walking," or " I am compelledio walk." 
" I must have walked" denotes that, at some 
past time, I had been obliged to walk. " I must 
walk to-morrow" foretells a future necessity: 
future, in consequence of the word to-morrov). 

To Dare (Saxon dearraa), is to riak the exer- 
tion of an assumed but uncertain power, and is 
more appropriately connected with verbs that 
indicate opposition or danger :— 

" If I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, 
I dare meet Sarry in a wilderness." 

The imperfect tense is Dorst in all the three 
persons, both singular and plural, as " I duret," 
" Thou durst," " He durst," &c. 

When it is not employed as an auxiliary, the 
verh To dare is regular in the past as well as in 
the present tense, as " I dared," " Thou daredst," 
" He dared," Sec; but the construction of the 
two forms of conjugation are different. In the 
one case we say, " I durst meet him," or " He 
durst meet him," and in the other, " I dared to 
meet him," or " He dared to meet him." 

Durst is not limited, like dared, to past time, 
but has a contingent application, similar to that 
of could and m^ht, without regard to tenses. — 
" I durst as soon hang myself as cootradict her," 
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might be the melancholy speech of a hen-pecked 
husband. 

It must have been already observed that the 
auxiliaries, which we have mentioned, coaleace 
more closely to the infinitives that follow them 
than other verbs can be made to do : it is a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the class. " I wish 
to read," " I learn to read," and I love to read," 
show the manner of the Junction of ordinary 
verbs ; while " I may read," " I can read," and 
" I must read," show that of the auxiliaries. In 
the former case, the to is prefixed to the infini- 
tives ; in the latter it is discarded. The arrange- 
ment of our language, by placing the auxiliaries 
before, instead of after, the principal verbs, has 
prevented that closer union which, in the form of 
contractions, would have given us moods and 
tenses in the shape of terminations. It is the 
tendency of all languages to combine monosyl- 
lables into polysyllables, — roots into compounds ; 
and to untie the rudely-twisted knots is the fruit- 
less never-ending labour of the etymologist. 

There are a few other words which belong to 
an intermediate ttibe between ordinary verbs and 
auxiliaries. They, -too, dispense with the prefix 
to in their following infinitives ; but, being tran- 
sitive, they require an interjected accnsative. 
The following are of this class : To hear, to let, 
to make, to feel, to see, and to bid. Thus; 
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I ieard him say bo, I felt him toach me, 
I let him do it, I taw him steal, 

I made him do It, I bade him go away. 

There are, howeYer, occasional deviations 
from this practice, especially ia the Terh To bid. 
Smollet writes, " He- bade them to open their 
bundles ;" end Goldsmith, more harmoniously, 
" ThoM gentle hours (bat plenty hadt to bloom." 
To NsBD, to want, or to be in want of, is akin 
to those above-mentioned, but is something dif- 
ferent in its usage. The to of the succeedjng 
infinitive is requisite in the affirmative sentence, 
but not in the negative. Thns we say, " He 
tuedi to go, or " I need to go •" but " He needs not 
go" or " I need not go" when the negative inter- 
venes. Young writers are apt to confound the 
third person singular of this verb with the ad- 
verb Neeos ; because they have the same ortho- 
graphy : " He must needs go" signifies " He must 
neceaanly go :" a necessity, however, arising from 
some want, or need, of his own rather than from 
outward compulsion. Shakspeare seems to con- 
sider it as dependent on the will. 
" He was a foole. 
For he tuoMUiunb be vertnons." 

The extensive application of the word need 
(from the slightest oecational tue to the most 
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urgent necessity,) gave frequent opportunities to 
our g;reat Bard for exhibiting his punning pro- 
pensities: Thus, in Timon of Athens, 

" Oh you gods, what nted we have any friends ; 
if we should nere have need of 'em ? They were 
the most needlesse creatures living; should we 
nere have use for 'em." 

And again in Hamlet, 

" And hitherto doth Love on Fortiuie tend. 
For who *ot netdt shall never lacke a Frend : 
And who in tMNt a hollow Fiend doth try, 
Directly seasons him his Enemie." 



CHAPTER III. 

Of ths Futiibb Tense, and the usage of 
Shall and Will. 

When speaking of tenses we have hitherto 
confined ourselres to the present and the pa^. In 
reality there are no Jvture actions ; they exist 
only in anticipation. Nevertheless, those em- 
bryo beings,— the creations of hope or of fear,^ 
play a splendid part on the theatre of human 
thought. The past soon loses its interest ; — the 
present (if there he a present) has only a momen- 
tary duration ; and we may be truly said to live 
among the nonentities of tbe^iffure. 

Actions that are to come can only be contem- 
plated through our present conception of how 
they may be produced. All past actions are 
necessary, otherwise they would not have been ; 
and the thoughts, or things (termed causes), which 
preceded and are supposed to have produced 
them, are left for the investigation of the histo- 
rian ; but, in looking forward to the futurfe, we 
perceive nothing but causes, for there is no action 
previous to their exertion. 
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We may conceire actionB to arise from three 
different sources ; and consequently they are di- 
visible into as many kinds : 

1. Volontary, that is, such as follow the Will 
of the Agent. 

2. Compulsory,:— such as follow the Will, or 
Power of a being di£Ferent from the Agent. 

3. Contingent, — such as are either not refer- 
rible to any known cause, or which we chuse to 
consider as simply future. 

To express these three several divisions, we 
make use of only two auxiliaries, will and shall. 

To Will (Saxon willan^ with some change 
of conjugaUon, though a little antiquated, still 
exitits in our language as a regular verb. " I 
will," " Thou wiliest," " He wills," "We willed," 
&c. express the consent or desire of their nomi- 
natives ; and hence the defective auxiliary is 
welt fitted to mark a vohaitary future. 

Shall is the Saxon scealtm, to owe, or to be 
obUged; and therefore properly applies to any 
prediction of a compuboty kind. In very old 
English, it was the only future auxiliary. Will 
being then restricted to its regular meaning. 

So far all is well, but ht)w,witfa only these two 

words, will and skali, can we designate an act 

which is purely contingent, — a simple future ? 

The Oertnans nse the verb werden, to become, for 

c 2 
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that purpose. It is equivalent to the Saxon 
weorthan; but that verb, (uuless perhaps iu some 
anomalous usages of the word were,) has not 
reached our times. Accordingly, by means of a 
few dextrous manoeuvres, which puzzle the brains 
of the Scots and Irish, we hare contrived to m^e 
will and shall answer all the three divisions of 
futurity. With regard to which of the two shall, 
iu any particular case, become a simple future, 
our choice is founded on the following princi- 
ples : — 

1. Knowing little of the v>Ul, or determination, 
of others, we denote their contingent actions by 
will, and their compulsory ones by sAall. 

2. Knowing our own will, we denote our volun- 
tary actioQB by will, and our cantmgent actions by 
t/ull. 

3. When we would express our own necessaiy 
actions, we use a periphrasis, such as "'I shall be 

forced," or " I shall be obliged^* to do such a thing: 
or, changing the verb, we say " I mu*t do it" or 
'" I am obliged (or forced) to do it." 

4. When we would express the w/wBfoi^ actions 
of others, we lay an emphasis on the word will, 
and say " You trUl do it ;" or we use such pro- 
phetical phrases as " You will surely do so," " I 
am cotmnced that he will do so," &c. 

6. Should and Woih,d are tl(e conditionals 
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ofihaUwad will, and follow similar rules of con- 
struction. Shtuld is aometimes used uncondi- 
tionally, and is then equivalent to ought. Would 
is sJso used in the eame manner, and liien Bigfiir- 

_ fiea wish. " I should have done that" signifies 
" I ought to have done that;" and " I would Uiat 

- you were wise" is equivalent to, " I wiVAthatyoa 
weie wise." In these usages, should and would 
cease to be conditionals. 

The preceding principles are, probably, un- 
exceptionable, but they are too general to be 
easily referred to, in particular instances. The 
choice between shall and will depends so much 
npon the intention of the speaker, that it is 
scarcely possible to teach a foreigner to distin- 
guish their usage; for even our best writers must 
be sometimes in fault, seeing that they are not 
^ways uniform in their practice. Nevertheless, 
an attention to accuracy in the use of those 
words is of the utmost importance; for, on the 
nice discrimination of ihe signs of the future 
tense, much of the precision and elegance of 
composition depends. As, in incurable diseases, 
the prescriptions are always most numerous and 
generally specifics, so, on this subject, every 
grammarian has promulgated his own infallible 
instructions; and we have now before us a work, 
devoted entirely to shall and will, containing no 
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fewer than thirty-five Rules, with numerous ob- 
servatioDB and examples upon each. However 
correct these may be, (and we belieye that they 
are correct,) they defeat their purpose by their 
multiplicity. Mr. Brightland's Rule (from the 
XiEtin of Dr. Wallis) has the advantage of being 
easily retained in the memory ; but it is not suf- 
ficiently comprehensive : 

" Id the First Peisoa, simpl;, th^ fmeMa; 
In will, a threat, or else a promise, dwells ; 
Shall, in the Second and the Third, does threat: 
Witt, simply, then foretels the futnre feat." 

"When it is said that mil, in the first person 
either promises, or threatens, it is understood only 
in its combination with other words, or from its 
known connexion with other circumstances. The 
will or desire o{ ibe speakeris all that is expressed 
in the simple sentence, and this will may promise 
a favour or threaten a punishment; for we never 
use will in the first person without assuming that 
we have power. Shall, in the second and third 
person, also presumes the power of compulsion; 
for it would be absurd to say " You sAalt," or 
" He shall," act in a certain manner, if we had 
no power to enforce obedience: it would be an 
empty threat. 
. When we would employ shall and will as inter- 
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rogatories, we find, by a little attention, that the 
choice for the different futures depends on the 
same principles as in direct assertions. The ex- 
pected answer ought always to be made by the 
same auxiliary with which the question is asked ; 
and the answer will immediately determine the 
choice. Ihos, " When thaU we meet again?" is 
to be answered by " We thaU meet again" (at 
such a time). Had the reply been " We will 
meet again" (at such a time) it would hare ex- 
pressed the wUi, or desire, of meeting, which was 
no part of the question. Again, " ShaU your 
brother be in town to-morrow?" The answer, if 
in terms of the question, must either be " He 
thaU" or " He sAoA not," which, ia either case, 
would imply compulsion; and, therefore, if it 
were not intended to exercise power over this 
brother, the question should have been put, as 
well as tmtwered, by viill, " Shall I have my 
money to-morrow" is proper; and the answer 
(nay be " You shall," which is a promise of pay- 
ment. " ShaU I call upon you to-morrow" is a 
substitution of ihaU for may; or the sentence 
may be considered as elliptical, in place of 
" Shall I (be allowed to) call upon you to- 
morrow?" or, in other words, "Will you allow 
me to call upon you to-morrow?" " Shall I help 
you to a cup of tea?" "3fiiy I help you to a cup 
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of tea?" aad "Will you allow me to help you to 
a cup of tea?" are spoken iadiflcriminately. The 
etiquette of polished society has prescribed laws 
to these aad other colloquial phrases with which 
written language, in general, has nothing to do. 
The Scotch mode of expression " Will I call 
upon yon?" or "Will I help you?" is, however, 
nnquestionably, erroneous. It would signify 
"Am Iwillingio do so?" which is not, probaUy, 
the meaning of the speaker. 

We shall now proceed to give some miscella- 
neous examples of tlie application of these troit- 
blesome auxiliaries ; but, previously, we beg the 
reader's attention to the following Rule, which 
embraces the whole of the subject; and, being 
of easy application, will be convenient for refer* 
ring to in our explanatory remarks: 

GENERAL BOLE. 

if the speaker is the nominative to the verb, 
and also determines its accomplishment;— or, 
if he is neither the nominative to the verb nor 
determines its accomplishment^ — the proper aux- 
iliary is will: — in every other case it is shall. 

Miscellaneous Exanq>les. 

" I viill speak." Here I is the nominative and 

aUo determines the act to speak, which therefore 
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requires tmll. Had the speaker simply declared 
the act as ^future, without alluding to his deter- 
mination, the phrase should hare been " I shall 
speak." 

" He says that James mil be hang«d." This 
is a compound seateace, and will be better un- 
derstood by reversing the clauses ibas: "James 
wiU be hanged, — he says that." We have then 
only to consider the simple sentence, " James 
Koll be hanged," in which James is the nomina- 
tive, but the ^aker is not James, neither does he 
determine James's death; and, therefore, accord- 
ing to the Rule, wiU is the proper auxiliary. Had 
the speaker been a judge, and pronouncing his 
fiat from the judgment seat, he would, then, have 
determined James's death, and the expression 
would have been " He says that, James tkaU be 
hanged." 

" My master desires me to tell you that, — he 
will call upon you to-morrow." Here it is the 
servant (not the master) who speaks ; and he is 
neither the nominative of the verb call, nor pos- 
sessed of power over the action ; will is, there- 
fore, the proper auxiliary. 

" Thou thalt not steal." Here the speaker is 

not the nominative, but he determines the verb, 

which, in consequence, requires shalt. Shall a,nd 

must are often, erroneously, considered as syno- 

c3 
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nymons. They have neverthelesa disttDct mean* 
ings. " You mutt not Bteal" ia an imperious 
moral precept, for which different reasons may 
be assigned ; but " You shall not steal" is a 
mandate independent of any regard to the crime, 
and assumes that the speaker will exercise bis 
power, either in preventing, or in punishing. 
When the la ter is in view, the penal clause is 
frequently added, as, " Thou ihalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in Tain, for the Lord 
will not hold Aim guiUleat that taketh his name in 

Speaking of the defender of a fortress, it may 
be said, " He will die rather than surrender," 
which, by Dr. Wallis's Rule, would be ungram- 
matical, because t^ is here in the third person, 
and nererthelesa is not a simple future -, but, 
according to the preceding General Rule, it is 
good English: for " the speaker ts neither the 
nominaUve to the verb nor determiikea its accom- 
plishment." " He shall die," &.c. would express 
a determination in the speaker to put the go- 
vernor to death, should he attempt to surrender 
the fortress. 

The solemn and the poetical styles have gene- 
rally been said to be excepted from the ordinary 
rules, in the use of these auxiliaries: but this we 
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believe, in most cases if not all, to be a misap- 
preh^sioD. The spirit of enthusiasm views the 
future as if it were present. The threatenings of 
the Bard and the denunciations of the Prophet, 
though derived from different sources, have a 
similarity of manner. The language too has the 
same name: it is that of Inspiration. 

When we look at the phraseology of ordinary 
life, we perceive no compulsive act unassociateU 
with the agent that compels. If the judge say 
" the man shali die," we know that it is in con- 
sequence of the fiat of the speaker that the man 
is to suffer death; but the predictions of the 
prophet, or the poet, although they are equally 
absolute, suppose no energy inherent in the 
speaker; he is the real or the im^nary repre- 
sentative of a superior being in whose name he 
speaks. That being is shrouded in darkness. 
Unseen and tinapproachahle, his will is inexora- 
ble and his fiat irrevocable; and hence it is that 
denunciations of the future are so often allied to 
the sublime. The following examples will ex- 
plain what we have now stated : 

" Rapt into future tiniea, the Bard begun: 
A virgin thail conceive, — a virgin bear a son I 
From Jesse'a root, behold a brancb arise 
Whose aacred flower with fragrance fills the skies. 
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Th' ntb«rial spirit o'er its 1«ktm ikall mme, 
And on its top deseends tlie mystic dove. 

The sick and wealc, tbe heaiiog plant thalt tad, 
From storms a sheiter, and fnKn lieat a shade. 
All crimes tkall cease and ancient frand tluUt fail ; 
Retnrnins Jostiee lift aloft her scalej 
Peace o'er tlie world ber olive wand extend. 
And wbite-robed Innocence from heaven descend." 
Pop*. 

The contingent future in the third person is 
marked by vjUl; but these are, obriously, neces- 
tary futures, determined by a power known to 
the Bard, but not described. Shall is also under- 
stood in many of the lines where the verse prevents 
its insertion. 

Mr. Day puts the following predicUou in the 
mouth of his " Dying Negro:" 

" The time iheiU eeme, the fated hoar is nigb. 
When guiltless blood iluiU penetrate the skjr. 
Amid these horrors, and involving night. 
Prophetic visions flash before m; sight; 
Etenuil Jitttict wakes, and in their torn 
The vanquished trinmph, and the victors mourn I 

Then the stem Genius of my native land. 
With dtU$aud vengeance in his hand. 
Shall raging cross the troubled seas, and ponr 
The plagues of Hell on yon devoted shore. 
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Wliat tides of rain muk hia nithleu iraf t 
How sbriek the Fiends exalting o'er their prey !" 

In the preceding lines, the necesiary futures, 
expressed by shall, are consequent upon the tiriU 
of " Eternal Justice," who holds in her hands 
the links of a dependent chain. The " Fiends," 
as executioners, are incited by the " Genius of 
Africa," who is, himself, only the " delegated" 
minister of vengeance ; and, hence, it is properly 
said that he "shall raging cross the seas,"— not 
that he will; vhich latter would have been the 
atailiary, had the Genius been the primary agent 
in pouring the torrent of desolation. 

Past actions are always mcasary: and we may 
view an action as past, although, in reality, it is 
yet indeterminate: in which case, we use ^laU in 
the third person, as if the will of the treats were 
to have no influence. Thus we may say of a 
candidate : " If he shaU be elected, he wiU do his 
duty to his constituents ; that is, " Grant this, 
— He thall be elected," and, this being done, I 
assert that, — " He will do his duty to his constitu- 
ents." Thus also in Rowe's Lucan : 

" Caesar is all thiogs in himself alone, 

The silent Court is but a looker on ; 
' With humble votes, obedient they agree, 

To what tbeir mightf Subject mImU decree : 
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Wbetker ■ King, or God, be mli b« bftr'd, 
Ifiojralthroaes, oraltara, (AoUbe reai'd." 

The Author of the " Observations on Shall 
and Will," formerly mentioned, hae extracted the 
following paragraph, from the Spectator, which, 
he says, points to no " particular time, past, 
present, or to come." 

" There is indeed something very barbarous 
and inhuman in the ordinary scribblers of lam- 
poons. An innocent young lady sAd// be exposed 
for an unhappy feature. A father of a family 
turned to ridicule, for some domestic calamity. 
A wife be made uneasy all her life, for a misin- 
terpreted word or action. Nay, a good, a tem- 
perate and a just man, sA^I^ be put out of counte- 
nance by the representation of these qualities, 
&c." 

These are -all stqtpoaliom, and were we to pre- 
face each of them by the words, " Let us sup- 
pose that," or others of a similar Import, they 
would he so many tucessary futures, — necessary 
in consequence of the siq^msition. 

Actions, or results, that are unknown, are 
equally contingent, in the mind of the speaker, 
whether they are imagined to exist in the past, 
the present, or the future; and, hence, he often 
makes use of the same forms of expression. Thus 
we say of a ship that " she mil have completed 
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her royage before now ;" or, of an absent friend, 
" He will perhaps, at this moment, be reading my 
letter." " You will have aeen my last publica- 
tion/' " You will, no doubt, be surprized that I 
have not written to you." 

We have said that errors in the use of shall and 
will are more generally found among the Scotch 
and Irish ; and, in fact, the influence of early 
habits is ao powerful that their most correct 
writers have occasional slips of this tind. The 
following are prominent examples : 

" Without having attended to this, we will 
[shall] be at a loss in understanding several pas- 
sages of the Classics, which relate to the public 
speaking, and the theatrical entertainments, of 
the ancients." Blair's Lectures, 

" In the Latin language, there are no two words 
we would [should] more readily take to be 
synonymous, than amare and deUgere." Ibid. 

" This we know well, that, in every period of 
life, the path of happiness shall [will] be found 
steep and arduous ; but swift and easy the decent 
to ruin." Blair's Sermons. 

" If they act well, they know, that in such a 
pariiament, they wUl [shall] be supported against 
any intrigue; if they act ill, they know that no 
intrigue can protect them." Burke. 

" If I draw a catgut, or any other cord, to a 
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great length between my fingers, I will [shallj 
make it smaller than it was before." — Goldsnith. 

There is a species oifature which we may men- 
tion in this place. It links itself more intimately 
with the present; but, oflen, leads to expressions 
that are ungrammatical, and seldom to such as are 
elegant. It is a sort of translation of the Latin 
participle yu^nu (going to be,) usually rendered 
by the Gallicism about to be ; — the notificatioQ 
of nhat metaphysicians would call on incipient ex- 
istence. " I am about to marry" denotes that I 
am on the very pmnt (a& bout, French,) of the act 
of marrying. " I am going to marry" asserts 
that I have proceeded so far on my journey to 
commit that action. These modifications of the 
Terb may be made through all its tenses, and, 
thereby, constitute an addition to the forms of 
Conjugation that are usually exhibited in Gram- 
mars. It may be termed the " Immediate Fu- 
ture." The French hare a similar link between 
the past and the present by means of the verb 
venir, to come, 9»-, — Je vUns de le gutter, I have 
just left him ; literally " I come from quitting him." 

The English conjugation is as follows: 

I am goit^ to marry, I am about to marry. 
Thou artgoi;^ to marry, ThouartsAou/tomariy, 
He is going to many. He is about to marry. 
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SHALL AND WILL. 

^« hoe going U, We "i^^ about to 
0.tU '°^- Se,^ "^- 



It were useless to dwell upon the import of 
these several phrases. Their meaning will be ob- 
vious to an Englishman ; and a foreigner, in order 
to understand them, would require to have them 
translated into his native tongue. 

We noticed, in the outset, the abuse to which 
these expressions are peculiarly liable. It 
arises, chiefly, from considering the words about 
and goitig as superfluous, and, in consequence, 
dismissing them from tbe sentences to which 
they necessarily belong. " I am to marry" is 
neither future nor present. To marry is the name 
of the action, and we might as well say " I am 
marriage." "I am to be married to-morrow" is 
a confusedjunctionofthe future with the present, 
and would be much more clearly expressed by the 
words " I shall be married to-morrow." It may 
be said that good writers never fall into such mis- 
takes; but the following sentence is evidence 
to the contrary : 

" Of the genenerat characters of style, / am 
afterwards to discourse; but i* will be necessary 
to begin with examining the more simple qualities 
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of it: from the aBsemblage of which, its more 
complex denomiQationB, in a great measure, re- 
sult." Blair's Leetares. 

Once for all, we reqaeat that the Reader wiU 
not accuse us of the futile design to depreciate the 
merits of the Writers whose mistakes we quote. 
Those vessels that float unhurt along the stream 
of time are best fitted to mark the rock to which 
they have approached too sear. Scotticisms are 
very venial faults in the court of Apollo ; and the 
etiquette, usually observed towards living authors, 
has alone prevented us from lighting our beacon 
at a luminary which still gladdens the nation, by 
continually adding to the stock of its harmless 
enjoyments. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of Moods. — The Subjunctive. — Condi- 
tional. 

The manner in which a state, or action is enun- 
ciated is called the Mode or Mood of the Verb. 
Thus, a simple affirmation is termed the Indica- 
tive Mood, and a dependent one is the Sub- 
junctive. If it is in the form of a command, it 
is thelMPERATivB; — ^if expressed as a wish, it is 
the Optative. The verb itself,— the mere name 
of the state, or act, is the Infinitive Mood, 
which we have already examined, It is, however, 
only when any mode of expression is represented 
by a change in the orthography of the verb that 
it has properly, in a grammatical sense, the name 
of Mood, otherwise the Moods, would be as nu- 
meroas as the passions of the mind. The mood 
of the speaker's thought is, generally, better in- 
dicated by tone and gesture thctu by any means 
that written characters can convey. 

The Indicative Mood is common to all lan- 
guages. The Latin has the Subjunctive and 
Imperative, and the Greek, in addition, has an 
Optative Mood. The French, Spanish, German, 
and, we believe, most modem langut^es, have 
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also a Subjunctive Mood, under which form 
other modes of expression are arranged; but the 
English Verb has .no changes of orthography 
different from the few formerly mentioned; and 
all the modifications of mind are left to be 
expressed by the auxiliaries cob, could, may, 
might, 8cc. already explained, Nevertheless, al- 
though the principal verb remains unaltered, 
there are certain arrangements of these auxiliaries 
which hare rendered it a matter of doubt, in 
attending to the practice of our best writers, 
whether or not the English tongue possesses a 
Subjunctive Mood. To have an unsettled Syntax 
is derogatory to the character of a language ; and, 
as our grammarians have hitherto failed to pro- 
duce uniformity on this subject, we cannot pass 
it over without particular notice. 

A subjuoctive (or subjoined) clause, is the part 
of a sentence which is dependent on what either 
precedes, or follows, it. Thus : 

" I did these things, that he might understand 
me." 

" I have written him a letter, lest he should 
forget." 
The clauses in these sentences might be re- 
versed : 

" That he naght understand me, I did these 
things/' 
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" Leat he should forget, I have written him a 
letter." 
But, however they may be arranged, the verba 
to understand and to forget would, in some lan- 
guages, have a different termination from what 
they hare in the Indicative, or independent, state; 
and such termination would incorporate (though 
imperfectly) the meanings which we have here 
expressed by the separate words mght and should. 
We say imperfectly, because the Subjunctive affix 
only denotes dq>endemy in general, — the shades 
of which are distinguished by means of the aux- 
iliaries might, should, would, and could. 

The Subjunctive Future, of English gram- 
marians, refers solely to contingencies; for it 
declares that a state, or action, will follow, pro- 
vided another, which is also named, shall take 
place. Thus: 

" I shall be glad to see him, if he will call 

upon me." 

The latter member of this sentence is said to 

be in the SubjuncUve, or Conditional Mood, 

because it is on this subjoined condition that the 

prediction " I shalt be glad to see him" depends. 

It is not, however, necessary that the condition 

should be literally mbjoined! for it may precede, 

in the present example, with equal propriety, as : 

" If he will call upon me, I shall be glad to 

B«e bim." 
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In lau^ageB that have a regular change of ter- 
mination of the verb, in the several tenses and 
persons of this mood, words corresponding with 
teill call have, as before-mentioned, another form, 
whereas this does not differ from the Indicative 
" Yon viill call;" but it is a general practice in 
English to dismiss the Auxiliary from the Sub- 
junctive Verb, leaving the Infinitive only. Thus: 
" If he call upon me, I shall be glad to see 
him." 
Where no doubt is implied, the Subjunctive 
form is laid aside, aud the sentence is put in tbe 
Indicative, as simple declaratory. As: 

" When he calls on me, I shall be glad to see 
him." 
' It is here taken for granted that he is to call; 
and it is at the when, or time, at which he calls 
that " I shall be glad to see him," Again: 

" When the sky falls we shall catch larks," is 
in the Indicative Mood, and in the present tense; 
for we transport ourselves, in imagination, to a 
future period, when the falling of the sky and 
the catching of the larks will be present and 
simultaneous actions: but were we to consider 
the event of this supposed phenomenon to be 
uncertain the sentence would be Subjunctive. 
As: 

" If the Bky fall we shall catch larks." 
In this case there are two futures: the first 
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being unoerttdn, the InfinitiTe, to /all, is written 
without any preceding auxiliary, — but the latter, 
tbougb provisional, is a direct assertion, and 
is, tberefoie, put in the Indicative, " We shall 
catch." 

" Whether he run east or west be will certainly 
be overtaken." That is, " Though he run east 
he will be overtaken" and " Though he nm west 
he will be overtaken." The direction in which 
he will run is uncertain, and has, on that account, 
the Subjunctive form, the Infinitive run not being 
preceded by any other verb. This elision of the 
auxiliary is .not however necessary. It may 
be inserted if we choose, and the only reason 
why it is not always bo (and it is the case with 
every- elision) is that the idea can be equally 
well understood without it. The following are 
examples in both ways: 

" If, in some future year, the foe ihall land 
His hostile legioni on Britamua's Btrand, 
May she not, then, the alaniai sound in vain, 
Not miss her banish'd thousands from the plain." 

Hon. H. Enkine. 

" Nor Fame I slight, nor for her favours call ; 
She comes onlook'd for, if she comes at all. 
But, if the purchase ciwt so dear a price 
As soothii^ Folljr, or exalting Vice ; 
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Oh! ifthe Uase must flatter UwleuBvajr, 
Aod follow still where Fortune leads the way; 
Or, if no baais h«ar mjr riaing name. 
But the fallen ruiiu of another's &me ; — 
Then teach me, heaven, to scorn the pdhj bays. 
Drive from my breast the wretched last of praise." 
Pope. 
The first couplet of the latter example is in 
the iDdicative form, because the thought is ge- 
neral, without reference to future time; and, 
therefore, we have come$ aHier the conjunctioo if',' 
although against the Rules of ordinary Orammars. 
The difference, then, between the construction 
of^an iDdicative and that of a Subjunctive clause, 
is, that, in the former, the verb must always be 
preceded by aa auxiliary, and that in the latter, ' 
^e auxiliary [shall or vnU] may be inserted or not, 
as we please : and the sole rule of distinction de^ 
pends upon the intended meaning of the speaker, 
as derivable from the general drift of the sen- 
tence. 

Thus much for the liiture tense ; we shall now 
inquire, whether, or not, there exists a present 
tense in the English Subjunctive Mood; and, 
for this purpose, we shall b^ia with the verb 
To Love, on which so many changes have been 
rung tbrough all the languages of Europe. Ac^ 
cording to Lowth and his followers, the preseitt 
tense of the Subjunctive is as follows: 
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. Smffiiar. Plaral. 

1. If I lore, 1. If we love, 

2. If thou love, 2. If ye or you love, 

3. If he or she love, 3. If they love, 

where (sBy they) the place of the i^may be sup- 
plied by "ot^ other amjunetion proper /or the Sub- 
Jtmctive Mood." • 

We may obierve, in the outset, that it is only 
in the second and third persons singular that 
this Sobjnnotive difiers from the Indicative"! 
love. Thou lovest. He lores," &c. Let us then 
endeavour to form a dependent sentence, in the 
present tense, so as we niay discover in what 
this difference consists : 

" If he love her, be should [ought to] marry 
her." 
In this Bentesce, the verb love appears in the 
Infinitive, and, conseqaeotly, as in the case of 
Jnture subjunctives, an auxiliary may be under- 
stood as preceding it. But, the clause being in 
the present tense, that auxiliary must be the 
verb. To do, and therefore we may complete the 
sentence thus: 

" If he doe» love her, he should marry her." 
This, however, brings us back to the Indicative, 
and we might as well have said, 

" If he hoei her, he should many her." 
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Again, "If dune eye offend ihee pluck it out." 
That is, if meant to be in the present tense, " If 
thine eye doet q^nd ihee, pluck it out;" but as it 
is here given, it may be altogether future; and 
(as is probable from the context) may mean 
f^nerally, 

"IfthineeyesAdUo^nd'thecthen pluck it out." 

The sentence " If thou love me, keep my com- 
mandments" is liable to the same uacertunty; 
and, in general, while the Indicative form is 
clearly exptessire of the idea, the elision of the 
«, or esf, (foes, or dotk, is almost always. produc- 
tive of ambiguity. 

By these and other eoDsiderations, we are 
persuaded that we should never bare found a 
present Sohjunctive in our langui^e, had it not 
arisen from a peculiarity in the conjugation of 
the Substantive Verb To be. The Indicative had 
at one period a double form, which is thus given 
by Ben Jonson in his Grammar, published in 
1640: 

Present linse. 
I am We are or I bee. We be 

Thou art Ye are Thou beest* Ye be 

He is They are He beeth* Theybe. 

* We m^ add to this that I bee, Tboa bee, and He 
bee, were alsowritteD; although both those rangnlars had 
become obsolete in tiie time of Jonaon. 
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Poit Tenx. 
1 was We were or I w^ra We wera 

Thouwast Ye were Thouwert Ye were 

He was They were He were They were. 

Jonaon'B partiality for the classic tongues is 
well known,— his " learned sock" is proverbial; 
and y«t, notwithstanding those Tarieties of the 
Verb, he neTer speaks of a Subjunctire Mood: 
on file contrary, when quoting an example, which 
we should be apt to consider as a Subjunctive, 
he resolves it by stating tbat it contains an Infi- 
nitive whose governing verb is understood. 

Adelung tells us that the Substantive Verb is 
regular in the languages of Mexico and Pern. 
It is seldom so in other tongues. ITie Saxons 
(for they were different tribes) had two Infini- 
tives, beon and weean; and the modem English 
appears to be a mixture of these with some other 
CoDJugatioRS. Be and been are from the first; 
aas and iMif-belong to the second; werf and were 
seem more allied to tbe Danish were; while am, 
art, it, and' are, would claim a different origin. 
Dr. Wallis, whose " Orammatica Lingun Angli- 
canffi" was first printed in 1653, differs little 
from Jonaon. " "niis verb," says he, " is suffi- 
ciently anomalous, and has in fact a double form. 

c am, ati, u, — pinral are. 
In the present, J ^^ j^^ i,._phi»l *.. 
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In the Preterite C watt, wtut, vxis, — plural were. 
Imperfect. i were, wert, were, — plural vert. 

" The first f<Hin, aa well in the present u in 
the preterite, is chiefly used wherever the Latiiui 
would put the Indicative Mood;— the second, 
almost always in other cases." Here we dtscoret 
the earliest dawnings of a Subjuuctive ; for it was 
then not only unstable in its tuage, but had not 
even acquired the name. 

Havii^;. accidentally, got two Indicative forms 
of the Verb To Be, Grammarians, when lan- 
guage came to be more critically investigated, 
endeavoured to discriminate between them; and 
(as is practised with all words tbatare originally 
synonymous) tftey wished to assign to each its 
peculiar province. Hence arose the imperfiwt 
attempts at a present Subjunctive; we say tm- 
perfect, becaase there is no case, in wfaiclt tbe 
Indicative form would be uo^mmatical. Be- 
sides, such phrases as, ^' If lie," "If thou ie," 
" \t\hve," " If thou ioue," 8tc. are perpetually 
in danger of being mistaken for futures, where 
the words be, love, &c. are undoubtedly Infinitives. 
On the other hand, if the Word be is merely, con- 
sidered as a substitute for am, art, it, and are, it 
ceases to be a Subjimctive. 
The tran^ators of the aathorized version of 
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the BiUe have tended, by their example, to coa- 
tinue this nee of be in the present tense : 

" If thou be the Son of God* command that 
these stones be made bread." 

If. (as we shall afterwaids find) is et^ttivalent 
to gne, allow, or grant; and, supplyi&g the DeceB7 
saiy anziUuies, we shall have, 

" Granting that thou ihoiddit be the Son of 
God, command that these stones shall be made 
bread." 

Turn it as WB will, there appears a kind of 
<ibKurejittvav in the first be, unless we understand 
it as synonymoos with orf . lathis latter case the 
sentence would be clear, wid so it ought to have 
beeo written even aa an accurate translation : for 
the corresponding Greek verb is in the Indicative 
Mood, and is so rendered by Wiclif : 

" Yf thou mii goddis son seye that these stones 
be maad loovea." 

The use of be in die present tense, throughout 
the Scriptures, is extremely irregular : being in 
many cases, a present Indicative common to 
all the persons singular and plural, and in others 
a pure Infinitive, an auxiliary verb being under- 
stood. The f<dlowing examples are taken from 
the Book of Job: 

" There the wicked cease from doubling; and 
there the weary be [are] at rest." 
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" Call now, if there be [are] an^ that will an* 
iwer thee." 

"If I te [am] wicked, why then labour lin 
Tain ?" 

" And if it be [is] not so now, who wiU make 
me alyar?" 

" If his children [shall?] Ae multiplied, «ru for 
the sword." 

" If thou tamest, what doett thou against faim ? 
or if thy transgressions be multiplied, what doeit 
thou unto him ? If thoa be righteons, what giveit 
thou him? or what recrivetk he of thine hand?" 

The last example is rather coofiised, according 
to our present ideas of moods and tenses; and 
the following, written by one who made language 
his particular stody seems also liable to objec- 
tion: 

' " But I must observe, in the next placCy that, 
although this part of stile merit attention, and be 
a very proper object of science and rule; although 
much of the beauty of compo8iti<Hi depends on 
Figurative Langnftge; yet we must beware oi 
imagining that it depends solely, or even chiefly, 
upon such language." 

We come now to what is termed the past tense 
of the Subjunctive Mood, because it is formed by 
means of the past tenses of the Auxiliary Verbs. 
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As ia the preceding oase, the Verb to be perfonns 
a principEil pait ; and, having also two Beta of 
the singular, in the past tense, one of these is 
exclusively |ippropriatsd to the Indicative, and 
the other to those Conditional phrases of which 
we are about to speak. 

I tMu, Thou VKut or wert; and He, She, or It 
ictu, are then Indic^vea i and I nwre. Thou wert, 
vd He, She, or It wov, a» Coaditionals, or (as 
they are usually called) Subjunctives. In the 
other verbs there is no such distinction. 

In Jiiture Contii^wcies we suppose that a 
State, or Action, ebaU exist; 'and on that suppo* 
sition, predict another State, or Action, as a 
Consequence. 

In preaeiU Contingencies we predict, or assert, 
a Cooaequence of a State, or Action, which may 
be now in ^stesce; 

In pMst ConUngenvies (if the phrase is not a 
contradiction in tenner) we iaiagine a State, or 
Action, which tmght have been; and then assert 
anotlier StaAe, or Actio% which, we say, would 
haiae followed, as a consequence) had our pre- 
vious supposition existed. Thus in the following, 

" If I bad taken hds advice, I should have been 
wiser," though both parts of the sentence are in 
the past tense, the one is the comequence of the 
other. The introductory coajttiiction is not re- 
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quisite in ancfa sentaioes; for that now given 
would have been ms intelligibly and perhaps more 
elegantly written thos, 

" Had I taken his advice, I ahonld hare been 
wiaer." 
Again: 

" Could I have foreaeen what was to happen, I 
migki (or thovid) have been better prepared." 

This is in the Subjunctive form, but were we 
to say, 

" I amid not foresee friiat was to happen, and 
therefore / vhu not sufficiently prepared," 
We should have had the same thought in the In- 
dicative. 

When treating of the Auxiliary Verbs, we men- 
tioned that Coidd and Might, the past tenses of 
Can and May, have the effect of Conditionals. 
Should and Would, the ancient past tenses of 
Shall and WiU, are also Cond^umaU. The fol- 
lowing investigation will show bow they all 
become so. 

It is to be observed that neither of the words 
eould, might, should, or woiUd, express a pait action. 
They merely denote a ttatt of the mind of the 
E^ent at some past period. He was able, he had 
power, he was ol^ated, or, he was wiUing to act 
as the conjoined Verb specified ; and why did he 
not do so^ The reason is to be found either in 
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the preceding, or Uie aucceetUng put of the leo-, 
tence. 

" I could have done it, ^ 

" I might have done >t, C had I not been 

" I thouid have done it, C prevented." 

" I would have done it, J 

Or, transposing the clauses, 

" Had I not been prevented, I coiUd, might, 
lAou&J, or would have done it. 

Nevertheless, these sentences are all in the 
Indicative Mood. They are declarations of 
things that are past. They are four plain and 
independent assertions : The state of mind, and 
the acA'on of hindrance are both determined. 

" r was able to have done it, ^ l t 

" I AarfiV in my power to have done it, r 

" I was obligated to have done it, C , ., 

„ T ;,■ ^ , J .. > vented." 

" I was wilang to nave done it, J 

Could, might, should, and would are then Con- 
ditionals from th^r significations atone, and 
Coaditionals are much akin to Subjunctives ; but 
it ia only when the dependent clause of a sen- 
tence is necessarily expressed by forms of the 
Verbs, different from what are used in the In- 
dicative, that it constitutes a difTerent Mood. 
This is the case in numy other tongues, but there 
is Qo choice in English; because there is no 
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double ConjngatioD ia the labgai^e, except in 
the verb to be. The past tense of the Subjonc- 
tive mast, therefore, rest altogether on the dis- 
tinction between vtai and were, in the first and 
third persons sitigular, where alone they are dis- 
tinguished; for, in the second person, "Thon 
wert" is as generally employed in the Indicative 
as " Thou wast," and is daily becoming more so. 
The second person with thou, ia almost wholly 
in the hands of the poets ; and " thou wast" has 
rather an inharmonious sound. Pope and Addi- 
EO)^ wrote " thou wert;" and Milton and Dryden 
used the words indifferently. Wert, in the Indi- 
cative, has also the authority of Dr. Johnson, 
which, if not great among grammarians, is pow- 
erful amdng the people. " I were," and " She, 
He, or It were," are then the only past tenses in 
the English language that can be distinguished 
from the Indicative ; but these materials, scanty as 
they are, might be formed into a separate mood; 
and the question is, has such a mood been ge- 
nerally recognized by good writers, or is it 
merely a mannfactnre of the Qrammars of mo- 
dem times ? 

We believe that the two conjugations of the 
Substantive Verb have long tempted classical 
Bcholan to separate them into Indicative and 
Subjunctive Moods; but the practice, both- in 
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spok^ti aad written langu^e, has been against 
Uiis diatiseUon; so that phrases really subjunc- 
tive strike, the reader as uncommou, and appear 
either as the composition of a pedant, or of one 
whose knowledge of EogUsh has been gathered 
hota grammars rather tbaQ from general reading. 
Indeed, our mdet approved authors have, in this 
respect, violated every rule now laid down for the 
instractiaa of youth. It is to the translators of 
thfe authorized version of the Bible that we have 
chiedy to attribute the anxiety to encumber our 
language with moods. In the modern transla- 
tioBS from the French, we observe' numerous 
idioms which we term GaUicisms ; and the Bible 
abounds, ia a similar manner, with Latinisms 
andGnecismS. It is almost exclusively in the 
Soriptufes that we have to look for examples of the 
Subjunctive; and most of those are plainly erro~ 
neons if tried by any modem rule. Besides, they 
are sb contradictory, that, were we to manufac- 
ture a Grammar from that translation alone, as 
has been done in the Gothic from the mutilated 
Gospels of Ulphilas, we should strive in vun to 
discover a regular Subjunctive. 

Lowth, whose Qrammar has been plundered 
without being improved by magy of his succes- 
sors, seems to have been very doubtful concerning 
this mood. He cites several examples, most of 
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which, he acknowledges, wonid have been better 
put in the Indicatire. From the few to which he 
doea not btnudf object we extract the following : 

" Whether it wen I or they, bo we preachy and 
so ye believed." \ Cor.zv. 11. - 

Here tbe word were is certainly not in the In- 
dicative form; butt arranged bb tbeBentance iSr 
how could was have been substituted 1 Two pro- 
nouns (I and they) the one singular and the oth«r 
plural, are referred separately, by means of the 
distributive whether, to the same verb, were, and 
tiiere was no escape from the blundering con- 
struction, but by violating one of tbe best ac- 
Itnowledged rules of Grammar. 

It would seem, from other quotatt<ms given by 
the Doctor, that " He were" and " He was" 
had once been written indifferently, and that they 
were merely duplicates of the paet Indicative. 
Thus: 

" Though he were a Son, yet learned he obedi- 
ence, by the things which he suffered." Heb. v. 8. 

" Though he waa rich, yet for your sakea he 
became poor." 2 Cor. viii. 9. 

If then were, in the first and third persons 
singular, is not a Snbjunctive, it may be aaked, 
why has it retained its place in the langui^? 
We answer that it has another usage, which is 
very general, but has been less investigated. 
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OF CONDITIONAL CLACISB. 

It muBtbave been obaerred that Conditiooftl 
sentences are often prefaced by if, or though, 
which in grammars are nsnally noted as signs 
(if not the governing causes) of the SubjaDctire. 
These words are placed in the list of Conjunc- 
tions; and, however obvious it may now appear, 
we believe that Mr. Tooke was the first to dis- 
cover that they were Verbs. 

If is the imperative of the Saxon pfan, to give, 
grant, or allow, and has come down through the 
stages of gef, ytf, and yf. The Scotch is gf, 
and in some counties gtn, with the hard g: the 
former is gvot and the latter gi'en, a contraction 
of ^m. " If it exist" is then equivalent to 
" Give, grant, or allow, that the thing does exist.'* 

Though (the Scotch guttural thoeh, sometimes 
pronounced thof) is the imperative of the Saxon 
tht^an, to allow, grant, or permit. Althodgh is 
granting all; — ^the whole of what we speak. 

If and though have, therefore, similar origins, 
and are generally confounded; but a distinction 
is preserved among accurate writers. " If he 
do" is granting that he shall do." TTiough. he 
do" is " notvntkstandmg he should do." In the 
former case I shall act because something is done; 
in the hitter, vitkoKt regard to, or even m oppon- 
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titm to, that doing. " I will do bo t^ yoa oppose 
rae" means that I wiU do so, only if you shall 
object. "I will do solkougk you oppose me," 
is I will do it tn qtite of your oppositioa. 

lliere is a peculiar usage of the past tense to 
which If, or Ihough, is often prefixed that, in the 
bands of some grammarians, might be raised to 
the dignity of a mood. This usage is generally 
applied to Conditional sentences, and, in so far ia 
similar to the Conditional tenses of the French; 
but it includes other applications which those 
tenses are not accustomed to designate. The 
English past tense is imperfect and merely marks 
continued state or action, without any other re* 
gaid to time than that it should be prerious to 
any other time of which we may speak. " I had" 
affirms that I was in possession of the thing 
spoken of at a certain time now past. " If I 
had" is a conditional, and leaves us to guess 
what did or tcould happen in consequence of that 
supposition's being granted, or allowed. " If I 
had struck him, I could not have been blamed, 
considering the provocation," is a conditional 
phrase in the past tense. " If I had money I 
woyld pay my debts" is a present Conditional; 
but the times of the two verbs are successive, 
the vith to pay being subaeqoent to the having of 
the money. " If I had had the money I would 
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ixve pud itiy d«bts" canies the coadttion back 
td a time th^t deed not ntfw exist. " If I durst 
speadi, I could u&fold A tale," and " If I durst 
have apokea I could have unfolded a tal«," are 
Bimilar examples. Allow, grant, or any otker 
rec|ue8t or command of a similar signifieation, 
may take place of the though or tf, and ereii all 
of them may be dispensed wiUt by placing the 
verb before .its nominative, that is. in the Jmpera* 
live form, thd ordiou^ way id which A command, 
or request, is written. Thus: "Had he the 
money be would pay his debts." " Did you be- 
have aa you ought no one would complain." 
Although hypothetical sentences are usually 
formed by means of the auxiliary verbs, they are 
not necssarily so. The past tense of other verbs 
may be transposed into a present without such 
assistance. Thus: " If he loved me as much as 
I do him we might both be happier than we are." 
" If he had loved me he would not have deserted 
me." — "Though he Deed me ill I did not com- 
plain." " Though he used me ill I would ndt 
complain." The Uttcr sentence might be as 
iffeU, or perhaps b^ter, expressed by " Though 
he were to use me ill I would not complain ■" and 
we shall find that were often produces an elegant 
variety in English composition. It is tliis form 
only of the p'ast tense, wbidi is employed when 
the Substantive Verb is necessary to produce 
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frttent ConditioDab. Thus : " Were he to reflect 
npon his own faults, be would not be so ready to 
quarrel with those of bis neigbbours." Here 
were ia certainly the past tense, and yet the ac- 
tion is still unezerted. In the language of the 
schoolmen, we foresee the future without deter* 
mining its accomplishment. 

Comparative states of existence are expressed 
in the same manner as ContUtionals. The past 
tenses of the Auxiliary Verbs are likewise ren- 
dered present, or predictive of the future ; be- 
cause such comparisons naturally include the idea 
of succession, although the latter may not depend 
upon what precedes. " I wonld Tather go to Paris 
than to Amsterdam" intimates that of the two 
journeys I choose the former in the first instance, 
and the latter afterwards, if I must perform both. 
Milton's Satan thought it " better to reign in bell 
than serve in heaven;" that is, of the two states, 
which are both placed before us in imagination, 
be preferred the former. The import of the word 
than (or then) will be more clearly elucidated 
when we speak of the other Adverbs. The fol- 
lowing are additional examples of the compari- 
son of verbal clauses : 

" He would sooner have died than have con- 
sentedj" that is, it was his determination. 

" He would sooner die than consent;" that is, 
it u bis determination. 
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" He mO sooner die than consentj" that is, it 
is his knoum determination. 

" He should rather have died than have con- 
sented;" that is, he ot^ht rather to hare died. 

" He thould rather die than consent;" that is, 
he ought rather to die. 

Shmild and tooidd are, more than thall and will, 
confined to their origin^ associations of compnl- 
sion and desire; because the latter are more fre- 
quently employed in the expression of contingent 
futures. The past tense, were, of the Substan- 
tive Verb is free from this embarrassment of 
referring to either to necessary or to voluntary ac- 
tions, and often expresses contingencies with an 
elegant discrimination. In so far it evinces its 
relationship to the Saxon weorthan and the Ger- 
man werden, to become. The nearly obsolete 
Interjectional phrase "Woe wobtb thee," (may 
evil be to thee, or betide thee,) which is still 
common in the North, is another remnant of the 
Saxon Verb. Were, in the following examples, is 
generally resolvable by would be or should be, hut 
unrestrained by the peculiar characteristics of 
the would and should. 

" To mention more were but to perplexe the 
reader." Ben Jomon. 

" To admit it for moment were to erect this 
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power, usefal at boioe, into * legislature to go- 
Tem mankind." ButIu. 

" It were better for lum tkat a milMone were 
hanged abont Ilia neck ainl he cast into th« sea 
than that he Aould offend one of these little 
oneB." Luke, xvii. 2. 

" Tet aoon enftwoed to flf 
Thenco into £b7P^ ^ ^^ murderooa king 
Wert dead, who ■ODglit his life." 

Milton. 
"Were it not better done, ka others use. 
To sport witb Amarjllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Neteia's hair." 

IKd. 
" I un not mad, I wonld to heaven I were. 
For then 'tia liJce I should forget m; selfe : 

If I leere mad, I should forget mj sonne, 
Or madly tUnVe a Iiahe of clowts utrt he." 



• Frdon the preceding remarks, it appears that 
Eaglish Verbs have no change of form by which 
to expr^w any vanation of Moods. In their 
simple state, they are alt Indicative (or direct) 
aasertiotiB ; and phrases become Imperative, Sab- 
jmictire. Potential, 8u;. in ccwsequeiice of the 
aritogement and modification of the principal 
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Verb IB its jumctiwi with other words : and, par- 
ticularly, with the Auxiliaries which are tied to 
the Verb in the Conjugations of other tongues. 

There is one general Rule with respect to these 
arrangements. When the phrase is a direct as- 
sertion, the Nominative precedes; and in other 
cases it either follows the Verb, or is understood. 
Thus in the Imperative we say ' Go home,' ' Bear 
thou with him/ ' Let him go,' 8ic. Those are, io 
fact, imperfect sentences, where the words * I 
command,' ' I order,' ' I desire,' or some similar 
Verb is understood to precede, and which, if 
preBxed, would transpose them into the Indica- 
tive Mood. ' I command you to go home,' ' I 
request that thou wilt bear with him,' and ' I 
desire you to let him go,' are Imperatives in 
meaning but Indicatives in form. On further 
analysis it will appear that, in Imperative sen- 
tences, the Verb is always in the Infinitive, to 
which the auxiliary Do is either prefixed, or un- 
derstood. The person is called upon to do the 
act, and is not in that state which can be recog- 
nized as an agent, or Nominative to the Verb, 
because the time for exertion is not yet come: 
the Noun is in the Vocative. The Imperatives 
of the Grammars, ' Love thou,' or ' Do thou love,' 
are, therefore, equivalent to * O thou, do love!' 
' I wish — I command you, to love.' The arrange- 
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meat of the English langnage, hotrever, even in 
its simple phraseB, is too arbitnuy to be compre- 
hended under anyfixedRule. It refuses restraint; 
and, provided the meaning of the sentence be 
preserved, the words may follow one another in 
any order that is most agreeable to the writer. 
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Ok Punctuation. 

The great advontageB of spoken orer written 
language are the accompanimente of tone and 
gesture: — advantages that are bat poorly sup- 
plied by means of points and accents. The early 
alphabets of nations had only one set of chaiac- 
ters ; and the manuscripts of the fourth and fifth 
centuries are written in large letters, similar to 
those on medals and iDBcripti<HiB, without points, 
aspirates, or accente; and even without way 
division between the words. Ilie latter circum- 
stance would appear, to us, to have rendered the 
writings almost anintelligible. To be sure, speech 
itself proceeds in an unintermpted flow; but 
then the speaker, by the modulation of his voice, 
produces that variety of accent which is still 
more observable by the ear, than the separation 
of the words is diAinguishable by the eye. In 
■the early days of Greece, (and, indeed, of most 
.nations,) every composition was chaunted, or 
sung. iUiythm was the soul of their language; 
and their letters and words, though linked toge- 
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ther ID appmraoce, would have been, in some 
degree, divided: in the same manoer aa we 
should be able to distinguish the versification of 
Milton, although printed in succeaaion. without 
separating the lines. Even now (and we may 
say the same of every Alphabetical tongue) the 
words of the Qreek language are yet in many 
cases conjoined; for its compounds are ex- 
tremely numerous. 

The English seems, for a century past, to have 
been retrograding in this respect, seeing tlwt we 
have ncrw many compounds which were formerly 
separate words: such as himself, for him self; 
cilnnot for can not; farewell for fare well ; never- 
theless for ne ever the less, &.c. The process is 
easy, and the manufacture ia still going on. For 
example, the words veil aadbred, which signify 
' properly educated,' wew found to occur very 
frequently together; especisJLly after their mean- 
ing was limited to tJuit sort of education which 
-teaches the common courtesies of social life, and 
hence became ec[ually applicable to a gentleman, 
a lady, or a lap dog. This frequent occurrenoe 
was. observed by the printer. These words had 
become a sort of oompoond adjective; and_he, 
at first, ventured to conjoin (bem by a hyphen, 
(well-lH«d,) and. after a tine, the hyphen was 
withdrawn. Such compounds are. generally, 
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still separable, aod, in that case, present sliadee 
of distinction. ' He was bred well' alludes to 
the mode of training; ' He was wellbred' signi- 
fiea that he beha.Ted properly at some past period. 
Almost all the compounds of old English mono* 
syllables may be so separated, but this is not the 
place fiH tiiat sort of investigation. 

In the .seventh century, when small letters were 
first introduced, the transcribers of mannsoiipts 
no longer employed the uncial, or large letters, 
except in an omam^ital form : in Titles and at 
the Headi, or chief divisions of works. It was 
hence that they received the name of Capitals, 
from the Latin agmt, tlie head. Our present 
practice is to put a small capital at the beginning 
of every sentence, and also of every proper 
name, whether of persons or of things, in con- 
tmdistinotion to genenl deuominationt. Thus 
■we wiite, ' the man,' ' the city,' ' the river,' ' the 
mountain,' &C. with a small letter; but 'John,' 
' I^ndoD,* ' the Thames,' ' the Appenines,' &c. 
require an initial capital. Adjectives, derived 
irom proper names, ^re included in the same 
zule, as ' Johnson ian, ' Oxonian,' ' Pyrenean,' 
' English,' &c. The pronoun I, the interjectidit 
Oj.(or Olu), uid the first Utter of every line in 
verse, »rc ^*o written in Capitals; and we may 
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add to thflte, the initiBl of any word wkioh we 
chuse particniarly to distinguish. 

The usage of Capitals, as above mentioDed, is 
but of modem date ; for many of our early 
printed works have not a single Capital except 
at the beginning of a new subject. At the close 
of the sixteenth century, when the Old English. 
or Black Letter, was superseded by the Roman 
Character, the capitals were employed almost 
exactly as they are now ; but, before the middle of 
the seventeenth century, almost every noun, whe- 
ther substantive or adjective, received this initial 
mark of distinction. The following from " Hol- 
der's Elements of Speech," printed in 1669, will 
serve as an example. 

" Lm^uage ia a Connexion of Audible signes, 
the most apt and excellent in whole nature for 
Commnnioation of our Thoughts and Notions by 
Speaking. Written Language is a description of 
the said AudU>le Signea, by Signes Visible The 
Eknunlt of Language are Letters, viz. Simple 
discriminationa of Breath or Voice, Articulated 
by the Organs of Speech." 

This confused intermixture of Capitals and 
Italics waa meant, at that period, to surest tfae 
emphastH, . or energy, with whidi the words 
should be spoken; bat the plan proved lAortiTe,. 
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and has been abandoned for the last hundred 
years. The Oermans uniformly print every sub- 
stsiitive with a capital, a practice which, in that 
language, is almost indispensable, in order to 
distinguish between their verbs and their nouns. 
In modern printing, a discourse is divided into 
heads, by which the uniformity of the lines is 
broken off, and a new line begun, preceded by a 
short blank. These divisions are termed Para- 
QHAFHs. In the early stage of the art, there 
were no such divisions; for the lines ran od, in 
an uniform length, until the discourse was closed. 
It was, however, found convenient to point out 
the several heads of the general subject; and 
this was done by inserting a mark (1[) at each 
division. These scattered black patches having 
a disagreeable appearance in the body of the 
reading, they were afterwards transferred to the 
margin, (where they may yet be seen in our 
Bibles,) and received the Greek name. Para- 
graphs, signifying su^ wnVtffgj. Marginal Notes 
were, at one period, very general, especially as 
Qlosses on the classics, and were, sometimes, so 
numerous as to fill three-fourths of a page. 
When they were few, they were occasionally 
indented in the side, or placed within Beackets, 
J: ], in the body of the text. Brackets are yet in 
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use, generally for the purpose of inclosing a Note 
of reference. 

Pakentheses, ( ), are employed to include a 
portion of a sentence which is too directly con- 
nected with the whole to be thrown into a sepa- 
rate note; and, at the same time, if not so con- 
fined, might tend. to embarrass the construction. 

The Note of Intebboqatiom (1) is an old- 
fashioned Q, for gtiestion; in the same way that 
the Latin Et (and) has been converted into 8c. 
In the present form of the Koman character, 
these contractions are not obvious; but in the old 
Italic capitals, the similarity of the ? to the Q, and 
that of the S; to the Et were sufficiently apparent. 
It has often been suggested that the Notes of 
Interrogation, and of Exclamation (!), (as well 
aa one for Irony which is wanting), ought to be 
placed at the beginning rather than at the end 
of a sentence. In catechisms the Q precedes. 

The lengths of the several pauses indicated by 
the Comma (,), Semicolon (;), Colon (:), and 
Period (.), are treated of in every Grammar; 
and, although authors differ on the subject, we 
shall not enter into the dispute; for it is only 
their use, in marking the subdivisions of a para- 
graph, with which we are here concerned. In a 
general view, the Period separates the Paragraph 
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into Sentences; the Semicolon divides a com- 
ponnd sentence into simple ones; and the Comma 
collects, into clauses, the scattered circiunstances 
of manner, time, place, relation, &c. belonging to 
every verb and to every noun. When something 
explanatory, or illustrative, ris added to a sen- 
tence, the constmctioa of which was previously 
complete, the addiUon is preceded by a Colon. 
A few examples of accurate punctuation will 
be preferable to a multitude of Rules and Ex- 
ceptions : 

" Didactic works are, in general, either too 
laconic for the ignorant, or too garroloos for the 
learned; and it is, probably, impossible to satisfy 
both classes of readers, in the same prodnctioo." 

This sentence is divided into two portions (by 
a semicolon) which are reunited by the eonjunc- 
tion and. The former part gives us the choice of 
two assertions: 

' Didactic works are too laconic for the igno- 
rant,'— and 

' Didactic works are too garrulous for the 
learned.' 
Each of these is modified by the words, " in ge- 
neral," which are, , therefore, placed between 
commas. The latter part of the sentence asserte 
that, " it is, probably, impossible to satisfy both 
classes of readers, in ihe same prodtiction." The 
b2 
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clauses " probably" and " in the same produc- 
tion," limit the general asserUon, which might, 
otherwise, be false, or doubtful. 

" At this man's table I enjoyed many chearful 
and instructive hours, with companions such ae 
are not often found ; with one who has lengthened, 
and one who has gladdened life; with Dr. James, 
whose skill in physick will be long remembered ; 
and with David Garrick, whom I hoped to have 
gratified with this character of our common 
friend: but what are the hopes of man! I am 
disappointed by that stroke of death, which has 
eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and impoverished 
the stock of harmless pleasure." 

The skeleton of the preceding paragraph is, 
merely, " I dined at this man's table with Dr. 
James and David Qarrick;" but the structure is 
completed by the ideas which that remembrance 
suggests. Every portion of a sentence that can 
be transferred to another place, without injury 
to the construction, may be considered as a 
clause and marked off by points accordingly ; but 
this is not always done, for the best writers often 
unite two or more clauses to avoid what is termed 
' too close pointing.' In the preceding example, 
the first clause may be divided into two, by 
placing a comma after the word ' table ;' and we 
might, therefore, write, 
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• At this mail's table, I enjoyed many chearful 
and instructive bours,' &c. 

' I enjoyed many chearful and instructive hours, 
at this man's table,' 8tc. Or, 

' I enjoyed, at this man's table, many chearful 
and instructive hours,' Sec. 

It ia not pretended that either of these trans- 
mutations would improve the style, (for who will 
pretend to polish the periods of Dr. Johnson?) 
but the observation is equally applicable to ex- 
amples of a less perfect kind. 

The Break ( — ) is a mark of recent introduc- 
tion, and is now, perhaps, often used nnnecessaiily. 
It intimates tm unexpected interruption to the 
flow of thoug^ht, whether from extraneous circum- 
stances, or a change of mind. Goldsmith's " Gift 
to Iris" is a playful example: the following, is in 
a different strain. 

" Sweet bad of Spring! how frail tli; transient bloom; 
" Fine film," she cried, " of aature's fairest looinl 
" Soon beaatj fades upon its damask Ihrone !" — 
Unconscious of the worm that mined her own! 
— Pale are those lips where soft caresses hnag. 
Wan the warm cbeek, and mute the tender tongue ; 
Cold rests that feeling heart on Derwenl's shore. 
And those love-lighted ejehalJs rull no more!" 

The Dash (^ " • ,) because it is also a line, 
is sometimes confounded with the Break, It 
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denotes the omisaion of a word, or part of a 
word ; and, instead of being always a straight 
line, IB occasionally msde up of Astbkibks 
(*•••); asif filling the place of the suppressed 
letters. These marks are seldom, if eyer, seen 
in respectable Composition : they are meant to 
insinuate what the author is either afraid or 
ashamed to write. 

There are other marks, such as the Hyphen; 
the Apostbophs; the Caret; the Accent, Sec. 
but these are the province of the printer rather 
thtin of the author; and, besides, are explained 
sutBciently in every Spelling Book. 

Next to the separation of the words them- 
selves, nothing is so necessary to fix the signi- 
fication of a passage as punctuation; and, not- 
withstanding, there is no part of composition so 
shamefully neglected. Few, even among pro- 
fessed authors, pay any attention to the subject, 
but send their manuscripts to the press, without 
comma or semicolon, leaving those little matters 
to the judgment of the compositor. Yet, the 
misplacing of a single comma is often fatal to 
the intended meaning of the sentence; and, if it 
is not nonsense already, it has every chance of 
becoming so. The late Mr. Sharpe committed a 
strange blunder of this kind, when he wrote the 
following under the likeness of his patron saint: 
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" Believing Richard Brothers to be a prophet 
sent, by God I have engraved his portrait." 

Had he removed the comma two words forward, 
the assertion would have been different. Liter- 
ary men are well aware of the ambiguities in the 
text of ancient authors, arising from this source; 
and Dr. Hunter's famous Editions of the Latin 
Classics, owe the greatest part of their merit to 
his corrections of punctuation. 

Letus suppose that Thomson had been indolent 
enough to have sent his verses to the printer 
without points. We shall suppose, too, that the 
printers of those days were as capable of dis- 
tinguishing the members of a sentence as they 
are now; and, with these qualifications, we will 
imagine the reader of proofs set down to his 
task, and endeavouring to scan the following 
lines: 

" Come gentle spriag ethereal mildnesa come 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud 
While masio wakes around veil'd in a shower 
Of shadowing roses on our plains descend." 

The first hesitation will be, whether ' spring' 
and 'mildness* are the same, or two different 
personifications; but this knot can be cut, if it 
cannot be untied; for the verb 'come,' will 
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apply in either case. ' Ethereal,' too, as far as 
construction is concerned, may be either an 
epithet of ' spring,' or of ' mildness ;' but he will 
probably discover that ' ethereal mildness' is 
equivalent to a ' mild asther,' or, otherwise, a 
* soft atmosphere.' His next doubt, if he be 
wise enough to doubt, will be — who it is that is 
" veil'd in a shower of shadowing roses." To be 
sure ' spring,' as well as ' mildness,' is requested 
to come " from the bosom of a dropping cloud," — 
but neither of them requite a "Veil;" whereas. 
Music is always "veil'd,"— she is heard, hut never 
seen. The Revise ie sent to he wrought off in 
the following plausible form : 

" Come, geatle Spring;) etherc&I Mildoess come. 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 
While Music wakes around veil'd in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on oar plains descend." 

But the author meant otherwise, and by merely 
shifting the place of a comma, and changing 
two of the capitals into small letters, he made 
" Spring" the sole personage in his picture: 

'* Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come. 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud. 
While music wakes around, veil'd in a shower 
Of ihadowiog roses, on our plains descend." 
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If a sentence is well arranged, and properly, 
punctuated, there is no clause which may not be 
removed without affecting its construction. To 
satisfy ourselves of the accuracy of the Rule, we 
shall try the following by this criterion: 

" On the 6fth day of the moon, which, accord- 
ing to the custom of my forefathers, I always 
keep holy, after having washed myself, and 
offered up my morning devotions, I ascended the 
high hills of Bagdad, in order to pass the rest of 
the day in meditation and prayer." 

Here we may dismiss clause after clause, and 
still something like construction will remain. 
Taking out the second clause, we read: — 

" On the fifth day of the moon,— —which 1 
always keep holy, &c." 

Take away the third, and we have, 
" On the fifth day pf the moon, after hav- 
ing washed myself, Sic." 

Dismiss a fourth clause and the edifice is stript 
bare ; there remaining only the mere timbers of 
the building: the use, for which it was intended, 
is no longer expressed:—' 

" On the fifth day of the moon, 1 ascended 

the high hills of Bagdad,— —in order to pass the 
rest of the day in meditation and prayer." 

The conclusion states the purpose of the 
action. 
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Iliere now only remain three olaiues which, 
though they do not express all the ideas of the 
general sentence, still retain the form of gram- 
matical construction. 

1 " On the, fifth day of the moon, 
3 I ascended the high hills of Bagdad, 
3 In order to pass the rest of the day in me- 
ditation and prayer." 

The Italics, in the last division, are relatives, 
raferritig to the morning meditatiom" Relatives 
and Conjunctions have no part in the analysis 
of construction, — they are the pegs and jcunts 
that keep the clauses in combination. It will be 
found, on trial, that these three remaining mem- 
bers of the original sentence may be arranged 
six different ways with equal perspicuity. They 
have only to be written down, according to their 
numbers, in the following order: I, 2 8&3; 1, 3 
Sc2; 2, 1 &.8; 2,3&1; 3, 1 &2and3. 2& 1. 
We are well aware that every sentence cannot 
be thus anatomieed; for every writer is not an 
Addison. Regularity in. language ia consonant 
with regiUarity of thought. If the ideas be con- 
fused, the sentence will be equally so. If there 
be no ideas the words- will be unmeaning. If it 
be asked how words can be written without being 
preceded by ideas; we will answer by another 
question: How can Parrots be taught to speak? 
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The trutb w that the minds of the great mass 
of writers are not stored with ideas, but with 
phrases; aad these, right or wrong, sense or 
nonsense, are written down in succession; and, 
with a due intermixture of points, are formed into 
the shape of sentences. The order of that suc- 
eession of phrases has nothing to do with judg- 
ment: they follow one anothet as ioctH^ruously 
as the phantoms of a dream. 

Legal Deeds, in this aormiry, are written wholly 
without points, and this, say the conveyancers, 
aoooonts for the tautologies with which they 
abound. There are other writings, too, in which 
punctuation may be dispensed with: where the 
meaning is unintelligible, we gain no advantage 
by dividing it into portions. Besides, whether 
it arises from that whirlpool of the mind which 
"blunders round about a meaning," or is the 
Consequence of the total want of the " Organ of 
Constructiveness" in the pericranium, we shall 
not determine; but there are sentences which 
are not absolute nonsense, and yet place ail 
the Rules of Punctuation at defiance. 

The following is from the Prefece to a recently 
published English Grammar ; and, as the author 
seems neither deficient in industry nor in judg- 
ment, he will probably improve the arrangement 
io a subsequent Edition: 
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" An early predilection for grammatical stu- 
dies haring led me, to pay particular attention 
to the subject, during a course of multifarious 
reading for many years, in which I noted down 
for my own use many particulars that occurred 
to me; I bad long been dissatistied with every 
grammar of the English language, that came in 
my way, and still continued so ; when I was in- 
duced to avail myself of the materials I had col- 
lected, and employ them in an attempt to supply 
the deficiencies I had observed and regretted." 

Having ventured so far with this Gentleman, 
we shall make no apology for extracting an ex- 
ample which be has, himself, given of ^faulty 
punctuation in another vreiter. 

" The following migbtseem a caricature, drawn 
purposely to ridicule the practice, did I not quote 
the work. 

" Here, the malignant tiuutress, sought repose, 
And stretch'd supine, beneath a clnsfring rose ; 
A deeper blash, the cluat'ring flow'rs pervade, 
Corapell'd, to yield Teluctantly, Iheii- shade. 
When vioe, approaches, baabfu] virtne, bleeds; 
Who sees the roeiaphor, the moral reads. 
Sa; on, mj muse, account for this disgust; 
Declare, who foster'd it, by vtljom, 'twas nurst I 

Ferfldioas fate! to lead her steps, that way, 
At such, an hoar ! afa I black, disastrous, day 1 
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At thy, retarn, shall virgia's eyes, nrn o'er. 
Maids, shun the danger, yon with tears, deplore ! 

Mr*. Gtumitiff, Virginiiu and Virginia." 

Whoever proposes to instruct others takes it 
for granted that he, hioiself, is acquainted with 
the subject which he professes to teach; and, 
therefore, we trust that we shall not be reckoned 
too presumptuous, for closing this chapter in the 
words of the author of a work, on " the craft of 
poynting," printed three hundred years ago i 

" ^ Sethyn we (as we wolde to god euery 
precher wolde do) haue kept owre rulis, bothe in 
owre englisshe and latyn, what nede we, sethyn 
owre own be sufficient ynoch, to put any other 
exemplis." 
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Of the Constbbction, or Abeanoement, 
OT Sentences. 

Hitherto we have been employed about the 
choice of words; we now come to what is more 
properly termed Construction,— the arrangement 
of those words into sentences. A ample sentence 
(Latin letitenHa, from MoUire, to feel, or think,) is 
an indication of a detached feeling of the mind, 
or of a single action, which, in grammar, is ex- 
pressed by two or more words. Thus, ' I think,' 
' I stand,' ' I am beloved,' ' He will walk,' fitc 
are simple sentences. There are then two words 
indispensable in an assertion, — a. Noun (or a Pro- 
noun) and a Verb; and if the Verb be transitive, 
there must be three,— the Nominative, or Agent; 
the Verb; and its Acattative, or Object. Thus, 
• Peter loves Mary,' in which Peter is the No- 
minative, lovei the Verb, and Maiy is the Accu- 
sative, or Object of the love. 

In some languages the accusative has a difie- 
r«it termiDatton to distinguish it from the nomi- 
native; as in the Latin ' Petrus amat Mariam,' 
Peter loves Mary; or ' Afona ofnat Pe^wn/ Mary 
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loves Peter. Petna and Maria are nominatiTes, 
and Petrum and Mariam are accusatiTea . Id that 
language, tlie arrangement of the three words ia 
of no coneequence to the sense, the agent and 
object being known from their terminatioHS. 
Thus, whether we write 
Petrus amat Mariam, Mariam Petrus amat, 
Petrus Mariam amat, Amat Petrus Meriwn, or, 
Mariam amat Petrus, Amat Mariam PetiuB, 
the meaning, ' Peter loves Mary' would be still 
equally well understood ; but whether or not they 
would have been all equally agreeable to a Uoman 
ear we cannot now determine. Cicero writes 
indiGTerently, " Aeetpi Utteras tua»; Tuoi aaxpi 
Uttera*," nudlMUrat aeetpi tuat," " I have received 
your letter." In English, the circumstance of 
Peter being placed before and Mary afler the 
verb lovet is the only means of distinguishing the 
heer from the beloved. The cases of the Pro- 
nouns enable us to give some variety to our ar- 
rangements; for instance we may say, with equal 
propriety, ' Mary loves him,' or, ' Him Mary 
loves:' the one is the language of prose and the 
other of verse- We should not, however, venture 
the counterpart 'Her Peter loves;' because, the 
pronoun lier being a Genitive as well as an Ac- 
cusative, the phrase would be ambiguoas. It 
asserts that Htr Peter ia tn hve, but does not fix 
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the t^ect: he may lore another. ' Peter /ores her,' 
is definite; bat add the word sister and the word 
Aerbecomes again a Genitive. 

For the sake of perspicuity, we have generalized 
the preceding examples; but the 'simple sen- 
tence' is not necessarily confined to two, or to 
three, words. The Nominative and the Accusa- 
tive (or Objective) may have each their qualities, 
designated by Adjectives; and the Verb its modi- 
fications, denoted by Auxiliaries and Adverbs. 
For example: 

' The rich farmer Peter passionately loves the 
beautiful shepherdess Mary.' 

Here we have ten words instead of the three, 
('Peter loves Mary'): but it is, nevertheless, still 
a simple sentence. It has only one agent, one 
verb, and one object. 

In the preceding arrangement Peter is the first 
and prominent figure on the canvas; but we may 
transfer this place to Mary, by putting the sen- 
tence in the passive voice, thus, ' Mary is loved 
by Peter.' Mary is still the object of the active 
verb to love, bat she is the nominative to the verb 
is, which declares the state of being loved, in which 
she is placed, — by Peter. Peter is the came of 
that state: and, in the Latin language, Petrus, 
instead of being distinguished solely by a prepo- 
sition, as in the English by, would have a change 
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of orthography and be written, in the ablative 
case, Petro. That case does not belonj; to 
English Notms, but were we to use the Prouoan, 
we should say, ' Mary is loved by Awn.' 

The different forms of Construction which de- 
pend OQ the power of varying the arrangement 
have a material effect upon the precision and 
harmony of the expression; and, in this respect, 
Uie learned languages possessed an evident supe- 
riority. The ties that bound the Koun to its cases, 
and the Verb to its moods and tenses, facilitated 
the transpositions of clauses, which,in the modern 
tongues, contain so many separate particles that 
they are apt to be confounded, or lost, in the 
hands of a careless compositor. Keverthelesa, 
the English has more power, of this kind, than is 
generally supposed ; for, even in the simplest sen- 
tence, we, frequently, can choice among several 
cbangeB. As an example, let us take the words 
' Was John buried here?' and note the combin- 
ations which might be adopted both by the 
querist and the answerer, without rendering the 
idea ambiguous. The whole number of changes 
on four words is twenty-four, which we shall here 
exhibit. The first six are questions and the other 
eighteen are answers. 

Was John buried here? Was John here buried ! 
Was buried John here? Was buried here John? 
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Was here John buried? Was here buned John? 



Buried John was here. Buried John here was. 
Buried was John here. Buried was here John. 
Buried here John was. Buried here was John, 
John was buried here. John was here buried. 
John buried was here. John buried here was. 
John here wae buried. John here buried was. 
Here John was buried. Here John buried was. 
Here was John buried. Here was buried John, 
Here buried John was. Here buried was John. 
However uncommon many of the preceding 
arrangements may appear, there are few of which 
the meaning is either different or doubtful ; and 
had we added another word, sucb as, ' Was John 
buried here yesterday?' we might hare made 
one hundred and twenty changes. To some per- 
sona these things may seem trifling, but a power 
OTer the arrangement of words and phrases is 
^e great secret of elegant and luminous com- 
position. Every sentence has its natural em- 
phasis, as every polysyllable has its accent; and 
the art of writing is to make this emphasis fall, 
where it is, not only most expressive of meaning, 
but, at the same time, most harmonious. In 
poetry, the propriety of this Rule is acknow- 
ledged by every one: — why should it not be so 
prose ? — 
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Those flinple teotences which Euimit of no 
transposition while nakedly expressed may, not- 
withstanding, be Tariously arranged when clothed 
with adjectires and adverbs. ' Peter loves Mary' 
is a sentence of this kind. Its construction is 
invariabte ; but ' ITie farmer Peter paaaonatelff 
loves the shepherdess Mary' may be written in 
twelve different ways, all of which are good 
English. Thns: 

The farmer Peter pataonatetyloves the Mhepherdest 
Mary. 

The farmer Peter pamonateiy loves Mary the 
shepherdess. 

The farmer Petet loves ptauonately the shep- 
herdess Mary. 

The farmer Peter loves pm^onately Mary the 



The fanher Peter loves the thtpherdeit Mary 
passionatefy. 

The farmer Peter loves Mary the shepherdess 
pasntmatefy. 

Peter the farmer paxskmatelg lores the sAep- 
lierdess Mary. 

The others are obvioos, and may be extended 
by the reader. Besides, were the sentence 
changed into the passive form, thus, 

" The shepherdess Mary is passionately be- 
loved by the former Peter," 
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we Bbould h&re & choice of other twelve difTerent 
forms of arrftngement. 

It will be obserred that. Id the precediag ex- 
ample, there are fouT different substantives ; the 
Farmer, Peter, the Shepherdess, and Mary. There 
is, notwithstanding, only one nominative and 
mie accusative; for the i^armer is merely ano- 
ther name for Peter, as the Shepherdess is for 
Mary. But other independent substantives may 
enter into the composition of an expression, 
without taking away its character as a simple 
sentence. For instance,— "The Hightoayman took 
a. tvatch from a gentleman's servant by force," has 
only one verb, but contains five separate sub- 
stantives, each of which is in a different state 
from the others. The Highwayman is the agent 
or nominative to the verb; the Watch is the 
thing acted upon, — the accusative ; the Gentle- 
man's is the possessive case, — the person to 
whom the servant belongs; the Servant is he 
Jrom whom the Watch was taken ; and Force is 
the means by which the robbery was committed. 
In the Latin language, the nouns Highwayman, 
Watch, Gentleman's, Servant and Force would 
be put, respectively, in the Nominative, Accusa- 
tive, Genitive, Dative, and Ablative cases; and 
in tho^e several states they, in fact, stand in 
English, though not so obviously, on account of 
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their want of Epeciftc terminations. Tlie state in 
which each Bubstantive exists in a sentence is 
more easily perceived when we are able to make 
use of the pronouns, most of which have three 
forms or cases. /, He and They, for example, 
are changed into Me, Him and T/tem to mark 
the accusative, or object, on which the action 
fells; and (by the help of the prepositions to, 
for, by, with, &c.) the same words supply the 
place of the Datives and Ablatives ; while the 
Posaessives, Mi/, His and Their, perform, to a 
certain extent, the functions of the Genitives of 
the Latin tongue. 

Though the English language has no regulated 
Dative case, there is, nevertheless, a form of 
coostructioQ (not generally attended to) which 
in a great degree supplies its place. When two 
substantives, or pronouns, are relative to the 
same transitive verb as accusative and dative, 
the latter is sufficiently marked, without a pre- 
position, provided it is put immediately after the 
verb. Thus, we may write 'He gave Peter the 
book,' and * I bought my boy a book,' instead of 
' He gave the book to Peter,' and ' I bought a 
book J'or my boy.' ' Bring me my horse,' ' Pay 
them their wages,' ' I wrote him a letter,' &c. are 
every day expressions of the same kind. Neither 
is this form of construction confined to the Ian* 
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guage of common life; for examples might be 
cited from our most approved writers : 

*' Fetch me that flower : the herb I show'd thee once." 

Shalitpeart. 
" And it I givt tkee hoaaxu doe, 
Hirtb, admit me of thy crew," 

This twofold method of expressing the dative, 
by prepositive particles or by positioa, is pecu- 
liarly advantageous. It gives always a choice 
with regard to the harmony, and often directs 
the emphasis to the moat effective part of the 
sentence. 

Whatever may be the number of nouns, adjec- 
tives, participles, or other words, if there be only 
one verb, with its nominative, or nominatives, we 
should still call the whole a simple sentence. 
Such sentences, however, often contain several 
divisions, which, for the sake of clearness, re- 
quiring some mark of separation, are termed 
Clauses: because they are mdosed between 
commas, or other points. This combination of 
(pauses is especially to be found in Poetry. The 
following, from Thomson, may serve as an in- 
stance: 

" For, — In her helpless jears, deprived of all, 
or fKTj stay, Mve imooeDce and Heaven, 
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Sie, with h«r widow'd mother, feeble, oU, 
Aod poor, Ihed in a cottage, fax retired 
Amid the windings of a woody vale ; 
Bj solitude and deep snrronndins shades. 
Bat more bj bashfnl modes^, eonceai'd." 

•• She liTed" is the assertion: all the rest are 
trappings and circumatancea. The 'For,' at the 
beginning, does not belong to tbeae verses, con- 
sidered as a simple sentence. It is a reference 
to the preceding lines, and indeed only to one 
word, as the cause of her living in retirement : 

' The lovely joun^ Lavinia once had friends; 
And fortune uniled, dteeitftU, on her birth : 
F^r, — in hei helpless jears,' &c. 

It would be no unprofitable exercise for students 
to mark the different arrangements of which the 
sentence is capable; not only by shifting the 
position of words, but by the transposition of 
entire clauses. Some of these inversions, which 
would be easy in prose, are prevented by reason 
of the versification, but others, — even whole 
lines,— may change places, with little injury, 
either to the music or the measure. To a writer 
like Thomson, such changes would seldom pro- 
duce an improvement upon bis first sketch, but 
young authors, and especially poets, would, ge- 
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nerally, do well to study the an-ftngement of their 
lioea before they give them to the world ; for the 
purpose of chuaing that which is most perspic- 
uous and harmonious. 

The place of a noun, whether it be in the no- 
minative, accusative, or any other case, may be 
supplied by any number of words which we can 
conceive to be united, so as to denote a single 
real or imaginary being. Thus we may say : 

■ The inevitable lot of all mankind u to die.* 

Lot, with its adjective mevitabU, is the nomi- 
native, mankind is the genitive, and to die is the 
infinitive of a verb. It expresses the state of 
this ' Lot of mankind,' and is equivalent to the 
substantive death- We have said before that In- 
finitives do not differ from Nouns ; and to die, for 
death, was once the usual mode of writing. So 
in Ben Jonson: 

" And sculpture that can keepe thee from to 
dye." 

And in Spenser: 

" For not to have been dipp'd in Lethe's lake 
Could save the son of Thetis from to dye." 
These seem, in our day, to be peculiar applica- 
tions of the verb; but such phrases as ' He de- 
serves death,' and ' He deserves to die,' are of 
common occurrence and are accounted synonym- 
ous. 

D.8.J.MD, Google 
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" Ilie profonnd rt^peet [which] I bear to the 
gracions Prince who govema this country, with 
DO less honour to himself than with satisfaction 
to his subjects, and who restores you to your 
rank under his standard, wiU Mooe you from a mul- 
titude (^ reproacha." Jumus. 

The nominative of the verb ' vnii save' xi ' respect,' 
but it is respect of a particular kind, modified by 
the half-Darratire which precedes the verb, and 
which might, if we pleased, be included in a 
parenthesis. You ia the accusative, or person 
lavtd: and the dative, or thing from which he ifl 
saved, is a multilude of reproachet. In a few 
words: 

' Respect for my Sovereign will save you from 
a multitude of reproaches.' 

When two, or more, simple sentences belong 
to one consequence, so as not to be separable 
without disjointing the general idea, and thereby 
Tendering the subject incomplete, these subordi- 
nate assertions are conjoined into one Cohpounb 
Sentence. Thus: 

'Peter loves Mary,' — and 
' Mary is beautiful,' 
are simple sentences; but: 

' Peter loves Mary because she is beautiful,' 
is a compound of both sentences ; and, in conse- 
quence of the conjunction beemae, expresses 
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something which, in a separate state, they are 
unable to do. 

Similar to the above are such sentences as the 
following; in which the members, ahhough of 
themeelves separate assertions, are so necessarily 
connected that they form one individoat whole : 

" It is with diseases of the mind as with dis- 
eases of the body; we are half dead before we 
understand our disorder, and half cured when we 
do. "-~-Lacon. 

" The day of the christening being come, and 
the house filled with Gossips, die levity of whose 
conversation suited but ill with the gravity of 
Br. Cornelius, he cast about how to pass this 
day more agreeably to his character; that is to 
say, not without some prqfUable iw^h-ence, nor 
wholly without observance of some ancient cus- 
tom."— Afarttnus Scribleria. 

But, besides these and such like sentences, 
there are others where the connecting tie is less 
strong ; and which, in the hands of some writers, 
are divided into simple sentences. The follow- 
ing, from Colton's Lacon, may be taken as an 
example : 

" Death is the liberator of bim whom freedom 
cannot release ; the physician of him whom me- 
dicine cannot cur^; and the comforter of him 
whom time cannot console." 
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This sentence is easily divieible into three 
sentences that are quite disconnected with each 
other. 

" Death is the liberator of him whom freedom 
cannot release." 

" Death is the physician of htm whom medi- 
cine cannot cnre." 

" Death is the comforter of him whom time 
cannot console." 

The separated parts remain; but the building 
is disjointed, and the symmetry of the architec- 
ture is gone. 

A judicious intermixture of simple and of 
compounded thoughts is the style most adapted 
to modem times. The unlinked succession of 
short sentences, (like a string of prOTcrbs,) 
seems to carry us back to the origin of writing; 
when objects were placed separately and nakedly 
before our eyes; — ere man had learned to classify 
his ideas, and to clothe them with foliage. 



CHAPTER VII. 

CoNSTSUCTiON OF Skvtkkces contmued. 

Comparison with the Abbakobment of 

OTHEB Languages. 

We have repeatedly spoken of the arrange- 
ment of words and ciauaes, and of the power of 
transposing any particular arrangement: Let us 
now endeavour to discover whether or not there 
is any natural order; and, if there is, to what 
extent our language admits of inversion. 

A simple thought appears to us to be instan- 
taneously acquired. Our feelings are affected, 
or our will is exerted, with the rapidity of light- 
ening. But when we endeavour to communicate 
this thought to another person, it does not seem 
to be BO easy of acquisition. He ia tiot acted 
upon by the mysterious machinery of nature, but 
gathers the thought, by separate portions, as 
artificial language is able to impart: weaayaj^i- 
^cial, because there is also a natural langu^e 
which expresses, with energetic swiftness, the 
feelings of the human heart: 

" A sjngle look more muks th* internal wo 
Than sll the windings of the ienftbeii'd Oh ! 
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Up to the face the ((uick wngatiop flies, 
And itata iti meBaiDg from the speaking eyes ; 
Love, tnuupott, madness, Rnger, scorn, despair. 
And all the pusions — all the soul is there." 

Spo]f^ I^ngoage,?!^ ^ftQ9 pf gesture, emphasis 
and Rcceats, ia benefitted by this h^If-mute lan- 
guage of nature. It is imib^ed by tlt@ actor, and 
is tha Boul of Qnpreme^ttat^d <iratory. But the 
writer possesses no sncl) ^nwtagea. Aak the 
lover if the broken whisper, the gentle pressure 
of the hand, «ad the fiiitire glance of the eye, 
can be st^ici^tly expressed, by the softest wprds 
in the vocabulary of love. 

When we speak of the natural order of a sen- 
tence, if we do not allude to sjniplicity ^a op- 
position to affectation, we must mean tliat of calm 
uarratire, as diffeiiog &om whftt is the effect of 
strong excitement. The passions, iitanding in pe- 
culiar points of view, see obj ects in different lights, 
and in oth«r arrangements than those in which 
they a{>p«9r to 4 lesa inteTeste4 spectator; and 
they have, tfaeiKfore, in all languages, peculiar 
naodea of utt<eTanee, consequent ifpoa the nwdi- 
ficatioBS of the mind of htpn who spe«kB- 

' Yesterdf^r moTamg, bm I va* walking in the 
fisldfl, I sav John stab Japam throu^ the heart, 
with a daggper.' 
This, certainly, is a calm sarrt^iTe, for the cir- 
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cumstances are as coolly related as if the speaker 
had, merely, seen a man shoot a hare. Hie 
language of feeling would have beea differently 
arranged: the prominent part of the picture 
would have been brought forward, and the cir- 
cumstances cast into shade. 

' James is murdered ! I saw John stab him to 
the heart!' Such would naturally have been the 
exclamation of a friend. 

The former narrative is what would be expected 
in a Court of Justice ; where every circumstance 
is of consequence, and where the paBsions ought 
not to be excited. 

" In the Greek and Roman languages," says 
Dr. Blair, " the most common arrangement is, 
to place that first which strikes the intonation 
of the speaker most;" and he proceeds to con- 
trast this principle with the order of modem 
tongues : 

"All the modern languE^s of Europe," says 
he, " have adopted a different arrangement froin 
the ancient. In their prose compositions, very 
little variety is admitted in the coUoeation of 
words ; they are mostly fixed to on« order, and 
that order is, what may be called, the Order of the 
Understanding. They place first in the sentence, 
the person or thing which speaks or acts; next its 
action; and lastly, the object of the action. So 
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that the ideas are made to succeed one another, 
not accoitiing to the degree of importance which 
the several objects carry in the imagination, bat 
according to the order of nature and of time. 

" An English writer, payiilg a compliment to a 
great man, would say thus : " It is impossible for 
me to pass over, in silence, such remarkable 
mildness, such singular and unheard of cle- 
mency, and such unusual moderation, in the ex- 
ercise of supreme power," Here we have, first 
presented to us, the person who speaks. " It is 
impossible for me;'' next, what that person is to 
do, " impossible for him to pass over in sUenc^:" 
and lastly, the object which moves him so to dOt 
"the mildness, clemency, and moderation of his 
patron." Cicero, from whom I have translated 
these words, just reverses this order; beginoing 
with the object, placing that first, which was the 
exciting idea in the speaker's mind, and ending 
with the speaker and his action. "Tantamidan- 
suetudiium, tarn inusitatam inauditamque cle- 
mentiam, tantumque in summa potestate rerum 
omnium modum, tacitus nuUo modo pneterire 
possum." [Orat. pro Marcelt.] 

" The latin order is more animated; the Eng- 
lish, more clear and distinct. The Komans ge- 
nerally arranged their words according to the 
order in which the ideas rose in the speaker's 
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imaginatioD. We Birange them according to the 
order in which the onderstanding directs those 
ideas to be exhibited, in snccesaioi), to the view 
of another." 

We have extended this extract, becaase it is 
generally taken for granted that the English 
language admits of little variation of construc- 
tion from what is here termed " the Order of the 
Understanding." This belief, howeTer,-f^peiirB 
to ns to be completely erroneoosj for scarcely 
any language can he fonnd that admits of in- 
versioa in a greater degree. Every sentence 
may be begun, at pleaanre, with the agent, or 
with the object; for the Passive voice is the 
reverse of the Active. There is, indeed, a drawl- 
ing uniformity of style which has long pervaded 
the English tongue, but this is no necessary part 
of its original character; for, in hands that are 
able to wield its energies, it does not yield in ani- 
madoa to the language of the Romans. The pre- 
ceding translation might be placed in the Latin 
order, by a simple transposition, without render- 
ing the meaning ambiguous ; or, by changing the 
voice it would read thus : 

" Sn^ remarkable mildness, such singular and 
unheard-of clemency, and such unuau^ moder- 
ation in the exercise of supreme power, cannot 
possibly be passed over, by me, in silence." 
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We nug^ ea«f f cite aum^roitf mami^, vtew 
this " prder of the UAdentandiog" i» disregarded 
by ov best writer : 

" Id desoribing the miisajice erected by so pes- 
tilmtial b maonfac^ry, by the coostructioa of so 
io&iqou a brothel, by digging a night-cellar for 
such thieves, murderers, and houti^ribireakers, as 
never bfyToie infesited the world, I am fto far from 
a^^^vating, that J bwre lallui isAnitely short of 
the evil," 

7^ preceding is A»m Bui^, the following is 
from Dr. Blair, bimRelf : 

" Not only in profeseed descriptions of the 
scenery, but in the ft«quent allusions to natsral 
objects, which occur, of course, in pastorals, the 
poet miut,Bbore all thit^, stady variety." 

While, honerer, ive endearour to Aee our- 
selves from the trammels of doll uniforauty, we 
must bawwe of such inveraions as miglU excite 
surpriae, from the difficulty of unravelling them, 
or by thfar pedantic imkation of the structure of 
the learned tODgaes. The cases of the pronouns 
give A focility «f 'tnuispoaition, ia some degree 
similar to the more general declensions of the 
Greek and Latin ; but it will seldom be found 
proper to make much use of this advantage. 
The prouonas represent nouns ; and we feel as if 
force had been used to drag them from ^eir 
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proper station, when Oiey are made to stand ia a 
place which the aouns themselves could oot 
possibly occupy. The great value of pronouns 
is to avoid tautology, — not to form tretuposiT 
tions. The authorized translation of St. Paul's 
tamous address to the Athenians contains a 
notable example of this pronominal inversion: 

"Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all 
things ye are too superstitions. For as I passed 
by, and beheld your devotions, . I found an altar 
with this insOTiption, To ths- unknown God. 
Whom therefore ye ignoranUy worship, him de- 
clare / onto yon." 

The acknowledged sanctity of the subject, and 
the hoar of years which covers the translation, 
must shield the preceding passage from criticism. 
It has even been quoted as elegant; but it is not, 
therefore, to be imitated. 

The r^tive pronouns I^ and 7%at (and their 
plurals Theie and TTiote) are used with nice dis- 
crimination, in the construction of sentences: this 
referring to the noon,orto the phmse, last spoken, 
and that to what was' first meotiaiBed Thua, 

" Stlf-low, the ipriiiK of motion, aoU ihf soul; 
ReMton't comparing balance rnles the whole: 
Uu), bat for (JUj, no actiwi coald attend. 
And, bnt for ikU, were active to no end." 
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" Shme plice.tlte bliss in action, mmc in cue; 
TSon call itpleasore, and conteatmeut tittie." 

Popt. 

A regulation of a somewhat similar nature is 
observed, when two pairs of Antithetical clauses 
occur in the same sentence. In such a case the 
same order is preserved in the consequent 
phrases as was assumed in the antecedents to 
which they refer. In this respect, the first of the 
following couplets is faulty, and the second cor- 
rect. The poet is speaking of Superstition : 

" She, from tlie Tending earth, — and burstingf ikies. 
Saw Gods descend, — and Fiends infernal rise; 
Here fix'd the dreadfal, — there the bless'd ahodes ; 
Fear made her Devils, — and we^ Hope her Gods." 
Popt. 

In every language, (at least in every modem 
one,) there is a certain arrangement which, when 
the tfiougbts are common, the words are apt to 
assome. Thisiawhatwe termed thenamifit)e_/brm, 
and, we believe, is what Dr. Blair meant by the 
** Order of the Understanding." On this subject, 
he copied Du Marsais, who compared the, order 
of the Latin with thatof his own nation. But tlie 
French language is, of all others, the least capa- 
ble of inversion; for even its Poetry depends on 
rhyme alone to distinguish the construction from 
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that of Uie pluoest proae. Wo ahail take, at an 
example, Ae introdactoiy lines of " La Henriade," 
acccHupanied with a literal and intertinear trans- 
lation: 

" Je cAcHif ce Hirvt pd r^piM twr la Fnaut, 
I ling the Hero wlio reigB«d over Fnnce, 
EtptT droit dt eomqittlt, ttpar droit Jt na u nmt*; 
Both bj right of oonqaeat, and by tight of Urih ; 
ttxifmr i* hngi moBiatrt apprit AgottMnur, 
Who ttomg^ long MiiAnrtnnea teamed 10 govera, 
Cahrn* Ut/mttieau, tut vaimtr* tt pardmrntr. 
Calmed the fiwtiaai, knew to conqver and to pardon, 
Cm^ondUtt MOtMOfOtlMZigMtttrihiro, 
Confounded Haienne, and the League and Spain, 
StfiUdatoin^ttiUvmMfuturtUpirt. 
And wu of .bis lubjecta the conqnerur ^nd the father, 
Drtetndt du hmitt dti ctrar, styiut* Viritt, 
Deioend Uom theheight of tbeheavens, angnit Truth. 
Rifmii twr mu ieriu Uftrtt ttu ttartt: 
Spread npon H17 writiiiga thj itnngth and thy clear- 

BOM." 

With tfaoM lines of Voltaire, one of tiieir 
greatest poeta, let ub conlraat liie jCfieaing of Mil- 
toa'a Puadiae Lost: 

" Of man's first disobedienoe, and the froit 
Of that forbidden tree, Whose mortal taste 
Bnaoght death into the world, and all oar woe, 
Wjfli hNH of Eden, tiU one gieater Mm 
Beitore u, and regain the bli«ifiil seat, 
Sing, heaven^ Muie ! (hat on the sBoret top 
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Of Oieb, or af Sinai, didtt in^ira 
That Shepherd, who flrat Unglit the cboMn seed, 
In the beginning how the faeav ens uid earth 
Rose ont of Chaos." 

The interjection of numeroua details, betw^n 
those parts of a aeolence which are dosely com- 
bined by the roles of Syntax, ib so frequent in 
English poetry that it escapes the notice of a 
native; while, to foreigners', when studying the 
language, it presents a series of insoluble <nig- 
mas. Goldsmith js characterized by the ua^' 
city of his diotio]i« as much as by the t^LenieH 
of his sentiments; b«t, nevertheless, we suspect 
that the grammatical aoalyan of the following, 
as well as many of his other pangraphs, would 
puzzle a French learner : 

JSnt me, not destlii'd rocli delightt to share, 
H; prime of life in wanderios ipent and care; 
Impell'd, with ateps mtoeasiiig, to puraoe 
Some fleeting good, that mocks BM with the newt 
That, tike the circle bound ing ewtb and skies. 
Allures rrom far, yet, as I follow, flies; 
JIfy forbau Imdt to traverse reahns alone. 
And find no spot of all tbe world mj own. 

He Syntax of this passage connects the penult 
line with the first, " But tug forhme Uads me to 
traverse," Slc. AUtheintermediate liaesarecom- 
pletely pafeothetica]. 
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Englith adjectives, having no change of termi- 
nation, either in gender, number, or case, are 
scarcely separable from their subBtantives; and, 
in 80 far, the Latin is less limited in its construc- 
tion; but the French have gender and number in 
their adjectives, without being able, in their 
composition, to make use of those advant^es. 
With a few fixed exceptions, their adjectives 
always follow the substantives, and this they term 
the natural order, while we account it the reverse. 
They say, for instance, that ' one pomme aigre,' 
an apple soob, is a more natural arrangement 
than 'a tour apple;' and they give this unan- 
Kwerable reason " that a thing must exist before 
it can have qualities." We should say, on the 
other hand, that they are qualitiei only with which 
we are acquainted: take these away, one by one, 
and you annihilate the being. 

The compariEon of languages is of great ad- 
vant^e to the student; for it leads him to reflect 
on the peculiarities of his own. Dr. Spurzheim, 
of Craniological fame, makes the following cu- 
rious remarks on this subject: 

" The construction of every language denotes 
the manner of thinking of each nation. The 
French like factt, and direct their attention to 
them without first considering the cause. It is 
natural to begin, in general, with the subject ; 
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[agent] and, af):«r that, the French immediately 
join the action of the subject; after this, the 
other circumstances are expressed. If cause 
and effect are indicated, the French style begins 
with the effect; and the catae is related afterwards. 
The German language is quite difierent; it re- 
quires much more attention thaa the Fraich. 
It begins also, ordinarily, with the subject; then 
follow the expressions of the relalims between 
the subject and the object, which are mentioned ; 
and, lastly, the action of the subject upon the 
object is expressed. Moreover, if a fact and its 
cause are spoken of, the cause is ordinarily de- 
noted first, and the^acf after it. It is known thM 
certain languages admit a great number of in- 
versions, others very few. It appears to me, that 
the former are more logical; for, it seems natural 
that attention should be directed first to the most 
important object. The French language begins 
almost always with the fact; hence French un- 
derstandings consider the fact as the most im- 
portant. From these observations relative to 
languages, we may easily conceive that the spirit 
of any one language cannot become general. I 
am of opinion that the spirit of the French lan- 
guage never will please Qermans; and that 
Frenchmen, on the other hand, wilt always dislike 
the spirit of the German ; because the manner of 
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thinking, md the coacatenation of ideas, are 
quite different in the two nations." 

Hie unfettered state of the amngeoieat of the 
fiiibordiaat« parts, in an English sentence, gives 
us some adiuBtages over the formal (though dif- 
fering) coni^nictions of the Fr^ocfa and Oermen. 
A teacher of En^sh Composition ought not to 
hold forth any pftfticalar style of writing aa a 
pUtem to his pupils. He who gives " his days 
and nig)U» to the atady of Addison," cultivates 
only one branch of his art : the gentle murmur- 
ing of the atEeam, that wanders through the vale, 
is soothing to the earf but there are moments in 
which we are not nnwillti^ to be roused by ibe 
preoipitoni dashing of the nonntain torrent. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Of Mbtapho&s. — Syhboli. 

Metaphor (Greek metaphora, from phtro, I 
carry, and meta, beyond) is that form of speech 
by which a word, or phrase, ia extended b^ond 
its original acceptation, and applied to Bom«- 
tlung else which the mind conceives to be, in a 
certain respect, similar, or analogous. Thus, a 
stone is the general name of a clasfi of minerals, 
better known, perhaps, than defined; and the 
phrase, "a pillar of stoae" dfiseribes what we 
consider as a reality; but when a man is said to 
hare " a heart of stone," we allude to some 
imaginary likeness, and speak in the language 
of metaphor: "his heart is hard and mpenetra- 
ble,"—" it ia cold and wifeeUng." 

the fact is, that speech is almost entirely 
composed of metaphor. There are but few ob- 
jects, or relations, in nature with which mankind 
KK acquainted ; and yet it must be solely from 
these few ^at onr ideas can be formed. Abstract 
thoughts are tfae shadows of reality; bat shadows 
cannot exist without the sabstances on which 
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they depend. The itnicture of language, how- 
ever aerial it may appear, is not a palace of en- 
chantment. The materials of which it is built 
are taken ftx>m the palpable objects around us. 
They are rade and common in their appearance, 
while the beauty and fairy elegance of the fabric 
are owing entirely to the illusions of imagination. 
Things and actionfl, the most ordinary and ob- 
vious, are, in the most eminent degree, stretched 
in their signification; and we compare the pri- 
mary and consequent meanings of the term with 
a portion of incredulity, when we are told that 
the distinction has been produced solely by cus- 
tom and usage. Examples may be easily ad- 
duced: To BIT and TO stand are common actions 
of the human body, but their figurative aignifi- 
cations are uncommonly extensive. A seat is 
that on which we sit, but it also denotes a villa 
or country residence. Situation is literally 
the action oftUting, but it expresses our manner 
oftxistence, whether in body or mind. The Latin 
Otitut, like our state and the French ettat or itat, 
in its first sense, is merely a standing, or the par- 
ticular posture of the body which to stand recals 
to our mind. These words, however, signify con- 
dition of whatever kind ; as, also, a government, 
and the cowitn/ so governed. When we foUow 
the French spelling, estate, it is used for a 
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qu4fntit^ of land in the possession of a proprietor. 
The word itand is, likewise, subject to a similar 
figure ; and we say of an advocate, who has had 
long and extensive practice, that he ia of con- 
siderable STANDING at the bar. Station is the 
place where any thing stands; — it is, also, the rank 
held in society. 

The nature of our language (made up, in a 
great degree, of compounds, the parts of which 
exist only in other tongues,) serves to hide, from 
common eyes, many of the metaphors that would, 
otherwise, be obvious. The last written word 
(obvious), for instance, is a Latin compound, 
(from oi and via) and denotes that the thing 
spoken of stands in the way; and that, conse- 
quently, it cannot escape notice. Now a man, 
an animal, or any material substance, may, na- 
turally, be in the way; but to such as these the 
word obmma is never applied : it is confined to 
metaphorical nsage. ' The church is oftrono/— 
meaning that it is before my tya, — ^would be 
reckoned a strange application of the word. 'It 
is Q}mom that he hates me,' wonld pass without 
' notice, although it is oivKWi that there is no real 
OBJECT, (Latin ofr;>cftu),— nothing thrown before 
me, to be seen. 

As a ferther illustration, we shall take a sen- 
tence from Mr. Lindley Murray's " Address to 
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Young Students," which its author intended to 
be simple rather than figurative: 

" ContemplatiDg the dangen to which you are 
exposed, the sorrova and diihonour which accom- 
paoy takrUa misapplied, end a coune of indolence 
sadfolbf, may you exert your utmost endeavours 
to avoid them!" 

Here are eigtit substantJTes of which certain 
thii^ are asserted; but there is not one of them 
which represents any object that is ct^izable 
by the senses: 

"Conteinplatir^ (that is lookiag at) the dangers 
t^ which yoQ are expoted (that is placed among,)" 
must be merely a metaphorical view ; for dangers 
are contingeqt evil^ t^t^t may oj ijo^y pQt h^pen. 

" Sorrowt and dishonour which qccompany (that 
is, go idong totfA) misapplied talents." Sorrows 
and dishonour are feelings of the mind, and it is 
8 strong figure, indeed, that i^akes then^ the com- 
pamom ot tgie^s (that is ahilitits), hp^erer those 
talents n^y be applied. It is ct^duct, not 
talents, to which dithonour can be associated; 
and, with respect to sottows, Aey, like the 
showers of heaven, fall equally on the just and the 
unjust. 

" A course of indolence and folly;" that is, 
" a race, or eircuit, of laj:inett and — Uupidity," for 
this is the only sort offoliy ggnneeted with tniia- 
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lence. The metaphor, it must be confessed, k 
raUier an awkward one. 

" May you exeri your tOntost endeavours to 
avoid them!" That ia, " May you put forth your 
farthett out attempts to keep away from the dan- 
gers to which you are (already) exposed." 

The whole of the Address is in the seme strain. 
It is a series of metaphors; scarcely referring 
literally to a single object in nature. This, how- 
ever, arises from the sabjeot antj not from the 
writer ; for nothing that is general, or abstract, 
can be expressed in otlier terms. The thoughts 
and feelings of man have no visible prototype 
in external nature. All is comparison of ima- 
ginary similitudes. The philosophy of the' hu- 
man mind is a science of metaphors. 

Since, then, it appears that Metaphor is. ne- 
cessarily, in possession of the far greater portion 
of the thoaghte which language endeavours to 
express ; it may be asked, what do we mean when 
we particnkrize a phrase, or sentence, as being 
metaphorical 1 We aoBwer, that, in grammatical 
usage, the term is applied to such deviations, 
from the literal meaning of words, or phrases, aa 
have not been incorporated, by custom, into the 
language. The new allusions are striking, be- 
cause uncommon ; while the customary ones 
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glide over the eye and the ear, without exciting 
attention. It is from this cauee that we are ao 
surprised at the metaphorB employed by distant 
natioQE, whether that distance be in time, or in 
space; and even in those tongues with which we 
are, in a great degree, familiar, we distinguish, 
by the name of Idioms, numerous phrases, that 
differ from our own modes of expression, .' He is 
drtmnud in debt,' — ' He is over head and ear* in 
love; ' He is plunged in grief,' &,c. are noticed 
as English idiomatical phrases, by our conti- 
nental neighbours. Virgil says that the Trojans 
were Imried in sleep and wine when they were 
surprised by the Greeks : 

" /inwAmI urhtmtonaut vinoqtu ttpultam." 

It has been observed that the salutations of 
different countries asre derived from different 
metaphors. The English say ' How do you do ?' 
literally, ' How do you del?'; the French, comment 
vous portez-voiti? ' How do you carry yourself?'; 
and the Dutch, ' Hoe vaart gy? 'How do you 
sail?' 

Translations are the chief sources of the in- 
troduction of foreign words ; and the early au- 
thorized translations of the Bible, following 
principally the text of St. Jerom, inundated the 
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language with Latin compounds The pulpit 
(and the presa, which was, at one time, almost 
entirely theological) adopted those new-fangled 
derivations, and, assisted by the Lawyers and 
Physicians, we, soon after the inTention of print- 
ing, had, in many cases, duplicates of words from 
which we could make a choice. But a language 
cannot long exist under two forms. One of the 
synonymous words is either speedily forgotten, 
or it takes a different department. The Latin 
intruders are now almost wholly confined to me- 
taphorical meanings. It was not so, however, 
in former times; in proof of which-we shall cite 
a few examples : 

To Pbomotk (Latin promovtn) is simply to 
bring forward; but we could not now say in 
bringing forward a young actor on the stage, 
or a culprit to the bar, that he was promoted. To 
promote is now to move a person forward to a 
more advantageous situation in life: — for in- 
stance, to make a Bishop of a Dean. Milton 
used the Word literally: 

" Did I request thee, Maker, from mf olay 
To motild me man ? Did I lolioit thee 
From darkness \q promote met" 

To Pbevent (Latin ;>r«wiHre) is to come before : 
and as to come before is to be in one's way, the 
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word now aignifieB to Jtmder, that ib, to keep 

another bdiind. The litui^ of the church (com- 

poBed in the time of Edward VI,) has "pnvent 

UB, O Lord, in all our doingB," 8lc. being a prayw 

that the Lord would go befitre them, and guide 

them in all their actiotu. This literal use of the 

verb to prevmt was not loat sight of in the be- 

giuDing of the last century; for we find the 

following lines in Rowe's Lucan : 

" Whera'«r Ibe Battle blvedi, end Slenghter lies, 

Tbitber, prMimtmg Birds and BeaiU, ibe Uea; 

Nor tiien coaleot ta Mii« tbe ready Prey, 

From lfa«ir fell Jawi sbe tears the Food awa;." 

To CoNViNcB (Latin convincert) is to conquer. 
It is now used only to conquer m argument; but 
Shakspeare has its literal sense in Cymbeline: 

" Your Italy containeg none so accomplish'd a 
Courtier to convime the Honour of my Miatris." 
To Pkovoke (Latin jtrovocore, to call forth) was 
once understood literally, — as in the Tempest : 
" Miranda- Wherefore did they not 
That howre destroy as? 
Pros. Well demanded, wench: 
My tale prmoka that question." 
Affluence (Latin o^enfta, from ad andjfuenf, 
jUnomg to) is now appropriated to denote Rkket:. 
from which it is distinguishable by considering 
those riches as continually increasing, OTftowing 
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M. CoNFLVEKCE IB Still used literally to de- 
note the janction of streams, whieh then jhw 
together: and Johnson, in bis Dictionary, qnotes 
examples of afpluencb and affluent with 
their primary significations. 

Anoel (Latin angeAu from the Greek aggelos) 
originally signified a mesxnger, and was so under- 
stood by Ben Jonson, when he termed the Night- 
ingale 

" The dear good angei of the spring." 

We might add hundreds of other instances in 
which foreign words have left the literal, and 
confined themselves to the metaphorical, mean- 
ings. Indeed, the double set of words, thereby 
produced, constitutes the peculiar characteristic 
of the English tongue ; and, he who is not welt 
aware of the diatiDctions thus created is incapa- 
ble of appreciating the language of his cotintry. 
Even in those words which are purely English, 
that is, such as were known to our Saxon ances- 
tors, the literal signification is generally laid 
aside, wherever the monosyllables are com- 
pounded. The verb to fulfill may serve as 
an example : its present acceptation is to accortf 
pUsh coti^ktefy (or Ji^) the object intended. 
But the words taken singly (to jUtjiiU) denote 
ihtfUing of a vessel until it can hold no more ; and 
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in this Bense they were, at oae: tme, generaUy 
wriUen. Titm, m Ciaomer'ft vaaioa of Iis&ia&: 

" Let tkcre a. way be aovgkt to< Acstroy tlieir 
children tkaii be in theicfit^wm' wicbedMM, titat 
they come not np again- to poMeBAAs huid, aad 
/// the woiid/tMof eneomK' 

ITo^ woaldi Knr be sveboneni ntteient,. with- 
out the additMBftLwoid^/W/.' 

In the prologue to Troilus and Cressida, sap' 
posed to haT» bten wnttni.b7Ben.Jonton, the 
woi^B «r« conj-oinectf 

" Their braoe Pauillians, Primn's six- gated Citj, 
Darda* and Tfrntrto, Iltlim, Chetat, Troien, 
KaS AitUnmndUf»Mi massie Staples, 
And cOTresponnoe nd fat^h^ BtJts 
Stirvt ap ItoSoflDea «f Tray." 

Tayk||£/^, in-it» figtvatiro MBee, waa ekieen by 
divines to aignify the ftoal ftccomp^hmient ef 
aptopfaecy, whiob, for ages, was graduailyaecom* 
pli»hiB^ or fUing, tmel becatte oemplete; (JUkd- 
up) ia what thsy caUed the,^liw» of time. To 
fill, as in a vasselH is tha ynasaiy iMBga of the 
wocd,. whil« aU ito- nuti^bencd appti«»tieoB 
may be, and geneEatiy en, expreaMct'- ]^ fHfttf 
pouoda. oi tkeOroek fi» 0ind ita old X*ti« dsrii' 
Tatire. ^to), I flll} fteai wbwlfc oni DistioKBrietf 
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have been enriched by about eighty words, whose 
composition is unknown to the mere English 
scholar. 

It is generally believed that the first written 
language was a painting, or other actual repie- 
eentation, of tli« things themselves of which an 
idea was to be conveyed ; and, as far as material 
objects were concerned, it vraa, therel^, poBsible 
to conunnnicatef the thought. Thus, the figure 
of a Lioflj standing orer a ntangled body, might 
denote that a man had been killed by a Ijon ; and, 
if there were added a crescent, the time would be 
fixed to that of the new moon. But, were we to 
express our doubts of the intentions of a pre- 
tended friend, we might depict him in the act of 
holding out a Aeorf partially covered with a veii. 
The former painting would be a delineation of 
facts as they occurred, but the figures in the 
hitter would be symbols, (Cteeek lytt, together 
and baSo, 1 (hrowy because, representing certain 
objects, diey conjtHn the ideas of other things, — 
the picture is syoAoikai- Symbols, therefore, in 
pictute-writing, wn« equivalent to metaphors, in 
the- spokm and written htnguage of the present 
day r— the olive-branch' was Ae symbol' of peace, 
and the laorel wreath was vroven t» dtcorate Ae 
brow of the cenqneror. 

o2 



CHAPTER IX. 

Of Figurative LANonACE geneeallt^ 
DiPFEBBNT Species of Tropes. 

Rhetoricians, in their arragementa, hare usually 
divided verbal metaphors into various species, 
with different names, and classed the whole un- 
der the general head of Tbofes : a term from the 
Greek trepo, I turn. These treat of the different 
senses in which the same word may be under- 
deratood iit the same language, in consequence 
of the various forms or shapes which the imagin- 
ation may cause it to assume. These Forms, or 
Shapes, are also termed Figures; and every ex- 
pression which differs from the natural expres* 
sioa of the thought is Figurative. The word 
Figure, however, is applied to the Grammatical 
forms of words as well as to the Rhetorical. 
The elision of a letter, or of a syllable, for ex- 
ample, — as e'er for ever; wmCry for wintery 8tc., 
(so common in poetry,) is a Figure, called %n- 
cope. This and others of a like kind belong to 
Grammar properly bo called; and, therefore, for 
the purpose of distinction, the Figures of Rhe- 
toric, as faruB they coocera the signification of 
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Words, are termed Tropes. In the manner that 
we have spoken of Metaphors, in the preceding 
Chapter, Tropes and Metaphors would seem to 
be synonymous. The &ct ia that, in ordinary 
language, the word Metaphor includes all those 
I^gures that are termed Tropes. The latter is 
merely a more suentific denomination; because 
it has been adopted whenever Rhetoric has been 
treated as an art. In the ail^mgement of Du 
Marsais, Metaphor is one of the species of Tropes, 
1}eing that which is founded on an imaginary re- 
eembtance. 

Mbtonymy. 

Metonymy, from the Greek meta and onoma, 
a name, is, literally, a transposition or change of 
one name for another. The word is generally 
limited to denominate such sorts of change ae 
the followii^: 

\. SuhaitntingtheCh.Vi'Eforthe'Bvv'BCT. Thus, 
the Umd is token for its produce: 

" A time there was, er« Eoglaiid's griefs began, 
When everr rood rfprvtmd maintaia'd its mflD." 

3. SiibttitutinglhelE,FViCTfortheCAVSE. Thus, 
Junius asks: 

" Can grey hairs make folly venerable'?" where 
Grey hairs, which are the usual consequence of 
age, are put for s^e itself. 
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3. Subiikata^ the .Cohtainina far the CoH- 
TAiwED. It is ID this met&plior limt the ioper 
is aai to be fond of haa bottle: and the higti- 
wajsUD cdls 'oiit '* yoiv jiune or yoor life!' In 
« quotation already ooade, Ae -connti^ is snVtti- 
iuted for its inludutaats^ 

" A time there was, ae EngUntd'M gritfihegan." 

4. Sulmttivto^ ike name of tie Pi^cs viAen « 
Amgitmade for *bat «f -ran TBiMoitaej/'. liis 
hence tbnA we speak of >* a bottle of Bm^oAf^ 
or of a glass of Hollands,' meaning Burgundy 
Wine, or Holland Gin: but these are elliptical 
phrases rather than metaphors . 

.6. Si^titnting .Ae «iqm for de Aiiiig Ncni- 
riED. Thus, 'He carried away the po^m^ means 
that he (xm^uertd: &e paliniieing the enhlem ftf 
▼ictoiy- 

6. Substituting the abstract HASt^forthecoa- 
cKETE. 'lIuH.iB th^ .ccfiesaiMt, ''jfope -deferred 
maketh the heartsick,' hope is iakeo £ir :tfa« tiiis^ 
that ai« hoped fori ■and when we say, 'O Lord, 
grant us our prayerf we mean by prayer the 
^ings prayed for. 

The preceding are the principal speeies oS 
Metonyn^'; trat, under this bead.we ntty include 
a v^Ole class of Metaphors, derived froia the 
theories of antiquity, whieh coaneot certain parts 
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of the bnnAD body with «he powera and fedings 
of the mmd. Tbos, l!he Bnin, 
' Wbich iotat Bappgse the saDl'i frail dwelliiig honae,' 
has been long considered as the seat of the im- 
dentancUag; mi^ 'diseases of Ae 'brain sre be- 
lieved to be tke chkff causes of the diseases of 
4he miad. • He has no brma^ w equtralent to 
•ayiag 'he is afooj.' Wbether, in fact, the brain 
-is, Mis not, the seat «f 'the eo«l, «■ oar ureestors 
imagiacd it t9 be, we MbsiH aot attempt to de- 
temtioe ; but <jhe «ulgeot has of Iwte heea ftdmi- 
oAAf buriesqued, by Cbe revivers of the ancient 
•cieoee «f -phreaology. But to return': 

The Heart itvt ^oen aceomrted (he seat of the 
mental afifeetisHs; asd heooe we say t&at « imn 
has «. £00^, «r « bad, heart, aocordwg as we sup- 
pose hmato^-aotoflited, generaUy, by kind or by 
enviotn feelM^. Tlie epithets are nmaeroiis. 
One is said "to be opecAearted, or kindhearted; 
and another is blackhearted^ rottenbearted, !cc. 
all from the same hypothesis. 

A variaUe or temporfuy inflneiKe has been 
ascvibed to the staite of todter viecera. He Liver, 
accordiqg to the old aaatomtats, was the -seat of 
the turlM^entpassiDns; and hence Sh^speare's 
repeated allesione : 

» O 8b« Uiat faath « heart ot Itattat tnrat 
Topt^ ttivdabtof love tatto aimOer, 
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How will abe love, wk«a the rich golden Mhttt 
Hath kJII'd the flooke of all kffeetiou etM- 
That live in her. When Latr, Bniae, and II«ut, 
These soveraigne thrones, are all lapplj'd and f U'd." 

That yellow-colonred bitter fluid called Bile, 
which is secreted in the liver and concentrated 
in the gall-bladder, is connected, in its quantity 
and consistence, with the healthful or diseased 
functions of the body; and, consequently, is fre- 
quently referred to when speaking of the mind. 
' A Liver burning hot' is Shalispeare's phrase for 
excessive love; and Wlate-Uvered is understood 
as the symbol of Cowardice. The virulent pas- 
sions are the effects of an AtralnlaTious habit of 
body; and the vindictive satyrist is said to dip 
his pen in gall. The spleen is the chosen abode 
of Envy. Vapours, Nervousness, Lowspirits, 
and various other names, are metaphors from 
theories some of which are now obsolete. 

Metalepsis. 
The Metalepsis, or transmutation, (from tlie 
Greek meta and ^otn&ono, I take) is a combination 
of Tropes, by which one idea, or thought, is ex- 
changed for another which precedes or follo>vs, 
in point of time : it consists in taking the conse- 
quent for the antecedent, or the antecedent for 
the consequent, and is, therefore, a species of 
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Metooymy. For example, ' He was then alive' 
infonns ub that he is now dead; and a previous 
intimacy is inferred from the expression ' He has 
forgotten me,'— in conseqaence of the word for- 
gotten. ' He has got hia wish/ implies that be has 
got what he wished for. 

Synecdoche. 

A Synecdoche (from the Greek syn, together 
with, and ekdechomai, to expect, or look for,) is 
a figure which comprehends more or leas in the 
expression than the word, which is employed 
literally signifies. Thus, in taking the census 
of the inhabitants of a district, they are often 
enumerated as so many tfaonsand souls; whereas, 
a soul is only the thinking part of a human being. 
In like mamter, a direct tax, imposed upon every 
individual, is termed a poll-tax, from poll an old 
word signifying head: and we etiU say ' a hun- 
dred head of cattle.' Workmen, belonging to the 
same workshop, are termed hands. ' The manu- 
facturer employs fifty hands' means that he has 
fifty labourers in his trade. A sad, for a ship, 
and a doa; for a house, are figures of every day 
occurrence 

The Metaphor of a part referring to the Whole 
is sometimes practically expressed by symbols : 
' The governor came forth, and delivered up the 
o3 
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A«ys of die fort to the eonqueror'; — ' Tb« Lord 
Cbtncellor waited oa ttts Majesty and resigned 
tbie uab'c 1^ XejM are 4^ syBAok of pow«r, as 
ibe Sadi are of oSioe. 

In &« idHiMni^ example, an JadcTidual repre- 
sents a Nation: 

" Others mor« soft may cfirre the breathing brass ; 
Majt liTinf looks, 1 dank, from marble draw j 
Pjpat) fmmtM Mttf J wilb ^ wanA, i#«flcHb« 
The tieaunly boat ; and caiu;t tlu niipg «tars : 
Soman, remember lAou, to role the vorld; 
Be these thy artx ; — to fix flie laws of peace, 
To spare tbe snppUant and confonnd the proud!" 

The SynecdpcJtiie of teiiog the whek for ? pari 
requires very cwrefuj jww^ejneot to preyent it 
from laiaaing into ffj^>er&tfe. Th«reaif.,h(n*erer, 
eipreasione, in every langua^, whipb, though by- 
perboUcal in Ujeir ojigin, do not wuaHy proUiice 
the idea of exaggeratioo^ ' Every hody,' meanisg 
a Tery great prppiorticm of the pezsons alludMl 
to, is legitwate Eo^lish; and Pope hue litenUly 
translated the equivalent Jreuch phrase (font le 
mo»4e) in hia Bape of the Lock: 

" 9«lKid« spjled, aB4 MtU pMrWwpa j«jr." 

' He knows the World,' ' He has BeentAe World,' 
• Kothing )» ft&e WorW woilld gire we greater 
pleBBWte/ S(c. are aiipilar metsphors «4iiiA pass 
nnobserred : they are idiome of tlie langoage. 
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A CataobiesM (from Che Omek iuUa, agamst, 
and chraimai, to «»,) is «u cAuk or &lse ww ef a 
vord, by whteh U is wmted from its ongtnal 
apjdiofttion, andaaa d e ito ezpwfla aoiatAiag wUch 
is at vaiisoiee mth ite e^mti^g^^ It is « sort 
of Umdciiag «U»oii)lBBti<ui, chiely eauMd by 
•Tttaiaimg Ae aaipe pof an object after tbe qu^ties 
irom wliidi it deiired t)»U nanw aw 'dianged. 
The diing that is made, fan exam^, is often 
designated by t^t of die sabstaDce irom wfaich 
it is fabricated. Thus, a ressel in which we boil 
liqaids is called a Copper because, in most cases, 
it is made .oif that ntatenal; «nd Hub figure is a 
Metenyny. But, <Bnch Tcisels are occasionally 
made of «A«r metals, aiill retaining the name 6£ 
Copper*: fUKi it h this mismmer winch is called 
a CJatadiresis. 'She cases ia triiich die name of 
tbe fonuiog aobstanoe is substituted for the 
tiling formed axe nuuKrons. Gctd awl Stieer are 
oonmou names for coined money; and paper- 
money baa simply ^e name of fx^wi-. God said- 
unto Adasa, * Hiut diou art, and wbHq dtnt shalt 
dion return.' These ftbrases, however, are Me- 
tonyflues and not Catachreses. Wben boats were 
made «f tbe Bark of trees, the denomination of 
Barks was giren to them by ^ former Itind of 
Trope; bat when A^ -came to be baiH of other 
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nuiteriais the term Burk becane Catachreaticid. 
The word Inkkom is still written, although the 
Ink-holder is now generally made of glass ; and 
the lorers of gennine Englith CTea prefer the 
fonner name, aceovattDg die hitter (iak-kolder)^ 
or even Inkstamd, as a fastidtoua innOTfttion. Vfe 
should bare too much to do, were we to jre^nodd 
all our idiomatical words and pbrasts, so as to 
render themliterallyacctirate. Beaidea.it would, 
in many cases, be impossible; for the original 
etymon is often either lost or forgotten. 

Antonomasia. 

Antonomatia (Greek anti for, or in place of, and 
Dnomaxo, I name,) is a figure by which we pat a 
common name for a proper, or a proper for a 
common name. Thus 'the Roman Orator* sig- 
nifies Cicero; and Anacreon is called ' the Bard 
cf TeioB.' Gibbon's Roman History abounds 
with such transpositions : Rome is ' the Country 
of the CEcsars}' Constantinople is ' the Imperial 
City;* and Constantine is ' the Protector of the 
Church.* Similar expressions are to be touiA in 
almost every page of that work : the AtUimomaaa 
is a figure' which constitutes a marked character- 
istic, in the style of ' the Historian of the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire.' 

In the second species of Antonomaiia, a glut- 
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ton is said to be « Heliogabnlus; a courtezan is 
a Mesvaliiui ; and a tyrant ia a Nero. 

StLLEPSIS, OS CoMPaBUKNBIOM.. 

That sort of Trope, by which a word is taken 
in two different senees (as the literal and the 
metajJiorical) in the same phrase, has the Greek 
name Syllepsis, equivalent to the Latin Conipre- 
haaio, Thns, when we say * His temper is as sour 
as a Crab-apple, the word sour is used literally aa 
to the Crab-apple ; but metaphorically as applied 
to temper. The following translation, from Ovid, 
furnishes us with an example: 

" I baro, I bum, as when throagh ripeo'd corn 
By driTiog winds the spreading flames are borne ! 
Pbaon to jCtna't scorcbing Selds retires; 
While I omunme with more than jGtoa's fires !" 

This figure requires careful management, with- 
out which it is apt to degenerate into a pun. 
Indeed its distinction from the latter jvsts solely 
on the currency of the metaphor, which prevents 
the comparison from exciting surprise. In the 
well-known ' Epitaph upon a bad Architect,' 

" Ue heavy on him Earth ; for he 
Laid manj a heavy load on thee," 

the point consists in the two-fold meaning of the 
word teaey: but, in the musings of Childe Harold 
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over Uw tonJb of a £{>ii»at Lady, b doidile ap{di- 

cation of Uienms'WQni fWBBes unnotMsedi being 
sunk in the interest of the Bubject and covered 
by the beaatieB of the Btaaza : 

" Perohance she died in jrontb : it maj be, bowed 
Wftti woM fcr A«Mur thmm tbe panderoBi lonli 
I1»t w«iefced iqwii b«r gtmiie dutt. A dmid 
Vigfit gfrtker Ver Jier beuitf ^ utd a gloon 
Id ber dark erd fwopbetic of tbe doom 
Heareo giTes its faroorite — early deatb ; vet sbed 
A sanset charm aionnd ber, and tllame 
WHb bectic tigbt, ihe Hesp«nn or tbe dead, 
Of ber ceaarolag o)Mek 4w mtnsosl ]eaMft« red." 
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CHAPTER X. 
Figures op Thought. 

MB.y^og UioB bneiy defined tl»e iprincipal difa^ 
sions of Verbal Metaphors, k vJU be proper^ 
t>eibre prooeediiigfintber,to«peak of those foiHts 
c( expiessloa w^i^ ai« opfdieable io thought* 
nitfwr thftn to iadmdual w««k,— 4o the ^uret 
of tlie niod rwther 411001 to Tropei. llie phewes 
' MetapborkaJ tangvage' «Bd * i^^urmtiTe hn* 
guage' are often used synonymously. In .as ex- 
tended sense, Figarea of Speech are, metaphori- 
cally, die forms, ihapa, or figures, in which the 
thoughts of the speaker aiee:|[hibit£d to bis audi- 
tory: KOch »B, AUegory, P^sooiticatioa. Irony, 
or fwy other mode of expresfion ; and it is bjs 
bvsiness to thspf bis discourse, so aa itjnvy be^t 
suit bis purpose : whether it be to anuise, to in- 
struct, or to persuade. 

Although we have thus distinguished between 
Figures of Thought and Tropes which are Figures 
of Words, the wliole stiuctare of l«pguage is 
ao interwoven with Metaphor, that we may 
consider vrint follows nmdy ts a oontinuation 
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of the Burne subject. Verbal Metaphors, wheu 
multiplied, or conjoined, become figuratiTe ex- 
pressions. In their simple state, they follow the 
genins of the language ; while, in their connected 
state, diey appear to be combined at the will of 
the writer. Rhetoricians have attempted to class- 
ify them, by giving them separate names; but 
the forms are too numerous and too intermingled 
for minute dassification. Iliey include all the 
shapes, in which a thought can be embodied, or 
an auditory addressed ; from the delicate forms of 
pohtoiess or of flattery, to the bitter language of 
remonstrance or denunciation. The following are 
what we consider as most deserving of particular 
notice. 

ANACOINOSIS, OB COHHUNICATtON. 

Anacoinosis, a Greek compound, ' signifying 
Commtinicatitm, is a figore of speech in which the 
orator appeals to the judgment of his audience: 
as, ' What could I do?' ' What would you have 
done in my situation?' 

" He did oblige me every hoar. 
Could I bnt faithftil be T ' 
He stole mj be&rt, coald I refase 
Wkate'er he aak'd of moJ" 

There is an indirect species of Oonuuunication 
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which, being verba), is geoeratly- clasaed among 
the Tropes. It is when the speaker includes his 
audience in his proceedings, by nsing the plural 
Wb in the place of I. tt is thns in didactic dis- 
courses, where tt is generally said 'We shall now 
proceed,' ' Let us next consider,' Sec. in place of 
'/shall now proceed,' 'I shall next consider,' Sec. 
This phraseology is comparatively modem, and 
seems to hare been introduced to avoid the 
E^tism (Latin ego, I,) of former times. Its fiist 
appearance was in those Literary Reviews which 
purported to be written by a Society of Editors 
who, individually, chose to be unknown ; and thus 
were enabled to sboot their critical arrows, from 
behind a covert, without fear of personid retri- 
bution. In a work, such as the present, to which 
the author prefixes his name, the ' solemn uk* ap- 
pears, abstractedly, to b« improper, if not ridi- 
colons; and yet so much has it become an idiom 
of the language that, to most readers, the sub- 
stitution of the / would seem impertinent. 

LiPTOTES, OB DlUlNUTION. — HtPEHBOLB, OR 
ExAOGBBATION. 

LiPTOTBs, or I}iMiNiiTioM,(Qreek/etpo, to be 
deficient) is a figure by which, in seeming to 
lessen, we increase the force of the expression. 
Thns, when we say ' The man is no fool,' we are 
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ondftntDod to tuascurt tint be it wise, 'i canBot 
pram snohcwUlttct'naflWH (bat I iiespi»e it. Jhs 
Of^Meite of Utisfigve iBHYrssBOLB (a Gre^ 
word Hgmfying eittai) by \dikh more is Mid of 
a. subject -Aen ii cijieotad to be believed. It is 
ExAOABXATlON. Tlw Js9t Torae of St. Jobti'-s 

" And there wre aIm nany o^r liudi^ wbioh 
Jesus (did, ibe wbicb if tbey «hould be wnttoi 
eraty one, 1 mppow duit evsp die world itself 
could aot eontwn -tike books tbat ^oi^d be wiit- 
teo"— 

is a reid Hyperbole. Indeed, Esuggeratioo i» a 
pronuneni; ieatuRe io Eastexs poetry i sod it is 
{«rfaapfi in iaoitatioa of tbis style th«t tbe foUov- 
iag lioBB axe to be fiaoed in tbe works of one of 
tiie fixfit fmets of tbe ipnaaA day: 

" Tel) ont relief fiiiB glance of former years 
Brou^t, mingled widiUs ptdn, — tears, floodH of te&ra, 
Long froBeH nt bet bttat, hM now like -rills 
LetloMeimifaiDg-timefiomlheaiiDny hills. 
And gmbing warm, after a sleep of frost, 
Throvgfa ^lejs sbeu Aejr Aow lad Ipng been hut" 
ZoSd AooU. 

6u<A «xtoafB^bDt siKiiki wUI be pardoned in 
Mr. Moore; but we ehould not exhibit 4bem to 
younger poets as objects of rmitstion. 

Hyperbole oagbt to be very cMefuHy as well 
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as sparingly used; for j>t ja req«iute that .ttte 
wiod of the hearer^OB n^ ae thttt a£ l^e speakfir, 
should be stroi^Ijr netted; else it dogeitieEates 
ijA9 Bombast- Jt is luiullf tbe flaeh -of tta txrep- 
heated imagiaafioii, ^aod is seldwi «oibBi»tent 
-with the cold cuBons of critieiBiQ' The folLow- 
ing flight corresponds more with the eethvaiMBt 
of youth than with the sobriety of age: 

'■ Too Jong hoi&t Wiuw^Wsr tlie blackeet fiend 
that erer rose frooi ik^ bottosilcsB piA— ravaged 
the globe and desolated "the nations. Every 
page of history is written with human blood. 
Where is the Eeld which hath not been the scene 
of battle^ nuadej and death? Where is the 
plain, however exAeaeiire, vbich iiath noA been 
one grave? Are »ot the nMHint«i»s >weHed to 
double their height with human clay? Whepe is 
the river whose course hftth not been choked 
with bodies— whose streaai hath .not rolled pur- 
ple to the sea, and dyed the yery Ocean with 
man's blood, shed by men's hands?— Jfame the 
town, the city, the viU^e. which, at one period 
or other, herDt mot been radueedto «aties,'*-w}K>3e 
smoke hath tM>t etSipaed tbe stin vt aoon,— whose 
flames have not illuminated the brows of mid- 
night!" 

Hypotvbosis, or Ihaoery. 

Hypotypoeis ^Jfrem the <Jre* fypo^ niHler, and 
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tgpof, an image,) is the representation of what we 
speak, as if it eziBted.before our eyes. What is 
absent is brought near, and what is past, or pre- 
dicted in the future, becomes present. The Ima- 
gery of Goldsmith, when describing the effects 
of a compulsory emigration, furnishes a heautifal 
example : 
" Even now, tbe deTUtatioD is besnn. 
And half the ImrineM of destmctioD done; 
Br«n DOW, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 
I seethe rural Virtaes leave the land, 
Down, where jon anchoring Ycssel simadsthe sail 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 
Downward they move, a melancholy band, 
Pass frran the shore, and dariien all the strand. 
CoKtented Toil, and hospitable Care, 
AmA kind eoraubial Tenderness, are there." 

That sort of Imagery which is addressed solely 
to the eye is often transferred to the canvas: the 
following is beyond the power of the painter: 

" Thanks, righteoiis Oodl— Revenge shall yet be 

mine; 
Ton flashing lightning gave the dreadfnl sign. 
I *M the flames of heavenly anger hari'd, 
I Amw yonr Ibnnders shake a golKy wMld." 

i^jmy Ntgn. 
Pbosopopobia, or Pebson ipi cation.—- 

Afostbophb. 
Prosopopoeia (Qreek proicpm, a person, and 
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poieo, I make) is equivaleDt to the Latin derivative 
FereoDification. It is that figure by which the 
absent, or the dead, are brought before us oq the 
stage,— and by which inanimate and even ab- 
stract existences are raised to the rank of living 
beings. In a general seose. Personification is a 
species of Metaphor, and that species, too, which 
appears in every line of literary composition] for 
the nominative of every active verb, if it be con- 
ceived at all, must necessarily be consitlered as 
an active existence. But, we do not always take 
the trouble so to conceive it; and it is only when 
such Metaphors are protruded upon our notice 
that we acknowledge the Figure and give it the 
name of Personification. 

The English language, in its modem state, is 
peculiarly favourable to this figure of speech. 
The substantives that have no life, having natU' 
rally no gender, become animated the moment 
they are metaphorically endowed with sex, 
' Virtue is it$ own reward,' although metaphorical, 
is not striking; but ' Virtue is her own reward'is 
an obvious, and complete. Personification. Ex- 
amples of this figure are to be found everywhere. 
It is the ornament of Prose and the soul of 
Poetry. In the following line«, Learning, Exist- 
ence and Time are spoken of as living beings: 

" When Leanting's trinmiA o'er htt barbarons foes 
First rear'd the stage, immort&l Shakspeare rose. 

Google 
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B>cb cfaange of msoj-ogloar'd life be drew ; 
Exbaiuted woildj, and tbea imBgin'd new: 
Bxisteuce saw him spani her bounded reign ; 
And panting Time toil'd after bim in vain." 

Johuoit. 

the poets, ia all' age», hate peraooifled alratrac 
tioa», and invented tales coneernirtg beings of 
their own ciestion. Snch were the duties of 
Greece' and Kome, whose Ifabuloua adventures 
coBStitate the whole ^stem of Clasaie Mytho- 
lo^. The imaginary personages of English 
poetry (when the objects are the same) nsually 
assume the genders that were giren them by the 
Greeks and Romans ; but, when an object ia to be 
personified for which there is no acknowledged 
precedent, we ^ve it that sex which we judge to 
have tjie greater metaphorical congnrity with its 
nature. These rales, howerer, though general, 
are not of universal application ; fbr, in this re* 
speet, writers of eqiral character are-, occaeion- 
ally, mcoBsistent with one another. Tn languages, 
such as the Freflch' and Italian, where every sub- 
stantive is' either masculine or feminine, the per- 
sonification of abstractions is made without any 
hazard as to sex; bat itis otherwise in the English 
of the peesentday: The FVencfc noun Jalousie, for 
example, is feminine, and remEtins so when she is 
ranked wiA ^aeinjirnai Semoos.. Darwin takes 
the masculine gender; 

'■"'VSl'^ 
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" Ibe ^Dwn, ^ealoMj, witb Gorgon frown, 
BlHttstbe sweet fiowers of Pleaasre BotAuoWD, 
Rolls Ail wild eyes, and tbroi^b the shnddering groT« 
Pnrsnes the steps of niuaspecting Love; 
Oi drives o'er rattliag pTains hit iron car, 
mugs Au red torcb, and fl)|:)its the flames of war." 

The old En^sli poete, onl^e eontmry, ma^e 
Jealousy a fei»tle. Thus DanicU in ht» cotO' 
plaint of RosaBiond:" 

" O JealoQaie, daugiter of So'r'yiaad Love, 
Most wayward isaos of a gentle sire ; 
Fostred with Teares, thy fathers jojes t' improve, 
Hlrth-marrfng Itfonster.bonie a snbtilelier; 
Hfttefbl sntD M^ tttVot tfj^g tbine owne desire : 
Feedii^npflvsnipeett&atdotii renaetheo, 
Happj were I«i«rs if tbs j tuw loiew tb«e." 

The Edition of Daniel's Worts, from which we 
have made the preceding extract^was printed in 
1602} at and previous to which petiod, every 
English Substantive was either masculine or fe- 
menine.* The modem custom, of refusing the 
sexual distinctions (except poetically) to every 
thing that is inanimate, has given us two degrees 
of Prosopopoeia: one a simple petsonification, 
and the other where the person is endowed with a 

• See "AnalylicttT DlctioMfttTr."— Intrdductian' Ptt^ 
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specified sex Unless the poetical gender is so 
well known as to be easily and universally un- 
derstood, the simple personification is always 
imperfect. It produces no Imagery. The groups, 
indeed, figure in the page as they would on the 
canvas of the painter; but, without the distinc- 
tion of sex, the portraits must remain unfinished, 
because the drapery cannot be ascertained. 

The Prosopopoeia appears very frequently in 
the form of Address or AposTBOFHB(QreBk apo, 
from, and strepho, I turn) when the Orator turtis 
from his subject to address himself to some other 
being whether real, or imaginary, — to the absent, 
or to the dead. The poems ascribed to Ossian 
are filled with this species of Imagery: 

" Green thorn of the hill of ghosts, — that sbakest 
thy head to nightly winds! I hear no sound in 
thee ; is there no spirit's windy skirt now rustling 
in thy leaves? Often are the steps of the dead, 
IB the dark-eddying blasts; when the moon, a 
dun shield, from the east, is rolled along the sky. 
" Ullin, Carril and Ryno, voices of the days of 
old! Letme hear you.while yet it is dark, to please 
and awake my soul.— I hear you not, ye sons of 
song; in what ball of the clouds is your rest? 
-Do you touch the shadowy harp, robed with 
momiag mist, where the rustling sun comes from 
his green-headed waves?" 



ogl. 
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Irony. — Sascasm. 



. Irony (Greek eironeta, dissimulation,) is mock 
praise, and of all the figures of speech is the 
most ineulting: it is contempt pretending to 
cover herself with a veil. Mr. Burke was an 
adept in this species of warfare. In his famous 
" Letter to a noble Lord" respecting the attack 
made upon himself and his pension, by the Duke 
of Bedford, he draws the following parallel: 

" The persons who have suffered, from the can- 
nihal philosophy of France, are so like the Duke 
of Bedford, that nothing, but his Grace's pro- 
bably not speaking quite so good French, could 
enable us to find out any difference. A great 
many of them had as pompous titles, and were 
of full as illustrious a race : some few of them had 
fortunes as ample; several of them, without 
meaning the least disparagement to the Duke of 
Bedford, w;ere as wise, and as virtuous, and as 
valiant, and as well educated, and as complete 
in all the lineaments of men of honour as he is : 
And to all this they had added the powerful out- 
guafd of a military profession, which, iu its na- 
ture, readers men somewhat more cautious than 
those, who have nothing to attend to but the lazy 
enjoyment of undisturbed possessions. But secu- 
rity was their ruin. They are dashed to pieces 
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in the storm, and our shores are covered with 
the wrecks." 

When Irony, or any eimilar figure, is so strong 
as to be termed bitter (hUmg) or cutting, it is 
Sabc&bh; 6*001 the Gnek. sarkasmoi, flesh. The 
Irony of Junius is seldom playful. It is sar- 
casm always inflicting a wound. Witness the 
following from one of hta Letters to the Duke of 
Qrafton: 

" The diaracter of the reputed ancestors of 
some men, has made it possible for their descead- 
ants to be vicious in the extreme, without being 
degenerate. Those of your Grace, for instance, 
left no dialf easing examples of virtue nwi to their 
legitaniUe poiteritif; and you may l6ok back with 
pleasure to an illustrious pedigree, in which he- 
raldry has not left a single good quality upon 
record to insolt or upbraid you . Yon have better 
ptoaU of your descent, my Lord, Uiao Ute regis- 
to* of a marriage, or any tronUeaome inheritance 
of reputation. There are some hereditary sb^es 
of character, by which a family may be as clearly 
distinguished as by the blackest features of tiie 
human foce. Charles the First lived and died 
an hypocrite. Charles the Second was an hypo- 
crite of another sort, and should have died upon 
the same scaffold. At the distance of a century, 
we see their difibrent characters revived and 
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blended in your Grace. Stdlen and severe with- 
out religion, profligite widiout gaiety, yoa live, 
like Chftrles die Second, wrthout being au ami- 
able compaoian; and, for aught I know, may die 
as his &tlier did, withont the reputation of a 
martyr." 

We shall add another example of sarcastic 
Irony from the " Letter to a noble Lord" already 
quoted; becaase it will serve a twofold parpose. 
The compmson of the styles of different authors 
is a profitable exercise ; and this will show how 
closely that of Junius in 1769 was imtated {or 
rather preserved) by Burke in 1806 : 

" In the name of common sense, why should 
the Duke of Bedford think, that none but of the 
House of Russel are entitled to the favour of 
the Grown T Why should he imagine that no 
King of England has been capable of judging of 
msnt but King Henry tha Eighth ? Indeed, he 
will pardon me ; he is a little mistaken : ail virtne 
did not end in the 6rst Ea^l of Bedford;— 4U 
discernment did not lose its vision when his 
Creator closed his eyes. Let him remit his 
rigour on the disproportion between merit and 
reward in others, and they will make no enquiry 
into die origin of bis fortune. They will regard 
with much more satisfaction, as he will contemp- 
late with infinitely more advant^e, whatever 
b2 
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his pedigree has been dulcified, by an exposure 
to the influence of heaven in a long flow of gene- 
rations, from the hard, acidulous, metallick. tinc- 
ture of the spring. It is little to be doubted, 
that several of his forefathers, in that long se- 
ries, have degenerated into honour and virtue." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FiGUHEs OF TaouGHT cowfoiacd.— 
Allvsion. 

Allusion (from the Latin ad, and ludere, to 
play) is that 6gure by which some word, or phrase, 
in a sentence, calls to mind, as if accidentally, 
another similar, or analogous, subject. Thus, 
were a person to say ' I was surrounded with 
difficulties, and possessed no clue by which ! 
could e£Fect my escape,' the classical reader 
would, immediately, be reminded of the Clue of 
Ariadne and the Labyrinth ofCrete. The speaker 
evidently alluded to that tale of heathen mytho- 
logy. 

There are two requisites to constitute a proper Al- 
lusion: thatthe subject alluded to shall be readily 
perceived, and that it recompense by its beauty, 
or its utility, for our being drawn aside from the 
main object of the discourse. Du Marsais ad- 
duces a fine example of this figure, in a petition 
of M. Robin to Louis XIV., requesting to be al- 
lowed to retain possession of a small island in 
the Rhone : 
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" Qo'eRt^ecnMietponr toi, QrandHonarqaedesGanles, 
Qn'im pen de sable et dc fraTier! 
Que faire de mon ile? II a'j ciott qae dea saolea; 
Et ta n'aimes que le laarier."* 

In these lines the Willow is taken in its literal, 
and the Laurel ih a figuratiTe, signification ; but 
it may be remarked that the Allusion could only 
be seen among those Nations where the Laurel 
is the symbol of victory. 

Paronomasia, or Pun. 

A Pun is a verbal allasion io consequence of 
words of similar sound, or of the same ortho- 
graphy, having different meanings. The Rhe- 
torical name of this figure is from the Greek para, 
near, and onoma, a name. It is a species of 
Witticism, because it contains an unexpected 
thought. Thus, a Gentleman, who had under- 
taken to make a pun upon any given subject, 
when it was proposed that he should make one 
on the King, replied that the Ka^ was not a sub- 
jtct. That Majesty if stript of its externals iirould 
remain a jest is only a pun upon part of & word. 

* HoDarcli of France ! my little Isle 
Is wortiilBM sand, nnfit for Tbee : 
Why look for Laurels from a soil 
Which scarcely beats the Willow tree I 
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Th« a«thor of that omuuDg work, " H«»lclic 
Asomaliea." quotM t aumbw of cIctw Putu, 
among which is the following : 

'* Voltaire had a stupid fat Friar living with 
him at Fcmey, who was useful to him, and who 
went by the name of Pert Adam, Father Adam ; a 
GeDtleman who was visiting there, happening to 
get a glimpse of this inmate of so celebrated a 
house, asked Voltaire if that was Father Adam? 
Yes, replied Voltaire, that is Father Adam, but 
twt the _fint of men." 

When a Pun is reckoned worth preserving it ia 
generally turned into verse, and appears among 
collections of Epigrams : for eiample, 

" I cannot move," yon clamotons leggnr cries, 
" Norrit, noritand":— if he Bays (nie he H»t, 

When dresa'd fw the CTcning, the prU usw-a-dmjw 

Scarce an atom of dresa on them leave; 
Nor blama them: — for what is ^nmtning dress 
Bnt a dresB that i« inited for £tw? 

And this Rondeau : 

Bg txw WmI lyM mj heart wu t«>, 
Sore never wretch wu more undone: — 
To Celia with m; suit I came, 

But she, regardless of the prise, 
ThoDBht proper to reward my flame 
Willi hw hUtk a/tt. 
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- It is a lower species of this play apon words 
when the sonocl only is considered without regard 
to the orthography. These are Puns to the ear 
and not to the eye. They originate in the com- 
parison of such words as htigkt and night, — 
wrung and rung.^hare and hair; but they 
,are bo little valued that we shall be excused 
from citing examples. Indeed, punning alto- 
gether is now banished from good writing. It 
might be a very proper exercise for young mas- 
ters and misses in a winter evening, provided it 
could be kept clear of that contamination with 
which it was so unfortunately associated, in the 
works of the early English writers. " A quibble," 
says Dr. Johnson, " is to Shakspeare, what tu- . 
minous vapours are to the traveller ; he follows it 
at all adventures : it is sure to lead him out of 
his way, and sure to engulph him in the mire. It 
has some malignant power over his mind, and its 
fascinations are irresistahle. Whatever be the 
dignity or profundity of his disquisition, whether 
he be enlarging knowledge or exalting affection, 
whether he be amusing attention with incidents, 
or enchaining it in suspence, — let but a quibble 
spring up before him, and he leaves his work un< 
finished. A quibble is the golden apple for 
which he will always turn aside from his career, 
or stoop from his elevation. A quibble, poor 
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and barren as it is, gave him such delight, that 
he was content to purchase it, by the sacrifice of 
reason, propriety and truth. A quibble was to 
him the fatal Cleopatra, for which he lost the 
world and was content to lose it." 

Notwithstanding this severe denounciation 
there have been Ptaa so indicative of Genius as 
to be well worthy of preservation ; among which, 
" the following, pretended to be from the pen of 
the immortal Shakspeare, and addressed to the 
Lady he married"* ought not to be neglected: 

To the Idol <f mtne ^tt and tht Dtltgit o/'my Heart, 
Anne Hathaway. 
L 
Would ye be taaghtye fcBther'd tbrong 
With love's sweet notes to grace yonr soDg, 
To pierce the heftrt with thrilling lay, 
Listen to mine Annt HtHhuviay! 
She AdlA a inty to sing so olear, 
Pheebna might wood'ring atop to hear. 
To melt the toA, make blithe the gay. 
And Natnre eharm, Ann* hulk a may; 
She halh a way, 
Anne Hathaway, 
T» breathe delight Anne hath a way. 

II. 
When Envy's breath and ranc'rons tooth 
Do soil and bite fair worth and tmth, 

■ " Heraldic Anomalies," vol. i. 
H 3 
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And merit to diitress bet»y ; 

To soothe the beart Aaathlk m way. 

Sbe h»tk m iMy to cbace despauj 

To beal all giicf, to cnre all ease, 

Tarn foulest night to fairest day. 

Thou know'st, fond heart, Anne hath a ways 

Sbt Imth • «ay, 

AiaiM Hathaway, 
To make grief bUas, Anne hatk m tuof, 

III. 
Talk not of Gemi, the orient liit, 
The diamond, topax, amethyst. 
The emerald mild, the ruby gay; 
Talk of my gem, Anne Hathaway! 
She htuk u MMjr with ber bright eye. 
Their Tsrious lastre to defy, 
The jewel she, and the foil they, 
So sweet to look Anne iof A a uajr. 

She hatk * Ksy, 

Atuu Hathaway, 
To shame bright €tems Anne htuk « wmg I 

IT. 
Bat wcie it to my ftncy giv'n 
To rate ber charms, I'd call (hem Heaven; 
For though a mortal made of clay. 
Angels mast love Anne Hatbaway; 
She htUh a way so to oontrool. 
To rapture the impriwm'd soni. 
And sweetest Heav'n on earth display, 
That to he Heaven Anne hatk a way; 

She hath a way, 

Anne Hathaway, 
To be Heav'o's self Anne hath a way ! ' 
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Allegoby. 
Ad Allegory (Oreek AUegoria, from o^, ano- 
ther (thing) and agoreo, or agoreifO, I narrate,) it 
a discourse made up of a coutiuued allusion; bo 
that, while professedly treating of one subject, 
it has BD observable similitude to another, to 
which every part may be metaphorically applied. 
Pope's " Essay on Man" commences with a well- 
sustained Allegory, in which his pursuit is figured 
under that of a sportsman in quest of game; but 
it is needless to quote what is to be found in 
every library. The following elegant yeraes vat 
less commonly to be met with : 

THE PARTERRE. 

I nis'd ■ UtOe Mi; boirer, 
Aad fene'd it tonmi wltt car* ; 

And gcMim'd it, too, with aiany ■ fiower. 
To scent tho anUeat air. 

I plBo'd a litde BUb OfiM, 

He I«veli«st of her kiad ; 
And, ai her form wu pauiag Mr, 

Ai fail bclkrv'd hn miitd. 

I ofifer'd there kj treaur'd heart, 

A tribate at her feet, 
Not aigh'd with Idbett; to part, 

But deem'd such bondage sweet. 
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And tbere grew Honesty Broand, 

To show th&t heart alncere ; 
And diere the SensltiTe was found, 

That trembled sUll with fear. 

Heart'a-ease, loo, there my fancy placed. 

And there metbought it grew; 
And Violets, which mj bosom graced, 

Brought Constancy to view. 

And tbere (he amorous Woodbine twined 

Around the blushing Rose ;— 
Such were the scents that bless'd my mind, 

And gave my sonl repose, 

0,yes! it was the sweetest bower 

That Fancy ever wove ; 
And, heedless of Misfottnne's power, 

1 liv'd alone to love. 

Yet soon the dream wb> chaced away ; 

Inconstancy appear'd, 
And blighted every fldwet so gay. 

Which SelMelnsion rear'd. 

My VioIetSal>r«is'd, were scattet'd round. 

Here's Honesty o'erthrown. 
There X>ove-lie»-bleeding on the groond. 

And Heart's-ease tnunpled down. 

The Sensilife, affection's pride, 

Beneath a blast so mde, 
Shrunk, by the deadly Nightshade's side. 

From base IngrBtitu^e I 
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The Woodbine, too, was radelj torn 

From the fond blnghing tree, 
Whose flowers all wither'd,— while a thorn 

Alone remain'd for me: 
Yes, deep within this injnr'd heart 

Lies hid the thorn of Care ; 
And, till with lifeitself I part, 

It still will rankle there. 

The " Vision of Mirza," so unirersally known, 
is a prose Allegory which has scarcely an equal 
in the language. One, of a lighter cast, from the 
French of Fontenelle, will be given in a subse- 
quent part of this Tolume, where its place will 
be more appropriate. 

There is a lengthened period in the history of 
European literature which is almost filled with 
the species of composition of which we now 
speak. "The taste for poetical Allegory and 
Vision (says an anonymous author*) was derived 
from the Provengal writers, which probably was 
introduced into England by Richard I. who ranks 
among the most eminent of the Troubadours. 
It was highly in fashion in the age of Lydgate, 
Gower, and Chaucer, and continued to be so down 
to the age of Spencer, and the end of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign. Every story had its moral, 
and was told in the way of Allegory and Vision. 

• The Editor of " The King's Q«air." 
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The machinery of these poems were fiery dra- 
gons, giants and feiries ; the scenery enchanted 
forests, castles and lakes, l^e virtues, vices, 
and passions were pereoniSed, and the mytho- 
logy was a mixtuTo of the Greek, Roman, Ara- 
bian, and Christian. The advancenettt of learning 
has long banished this false taste ; and it cafinot 
be denial that perhaps the meanest modem 
composition, even the flimsy flowers of a monthly 
miscellany, will better stand the test of criticism ; 
yet how fleetly do these short lived embryos va- 
nish, never to appear again, at the approach of 
the great visionary figures, called np by our old 
bards ! How is the imagination carried away in 
their lofty flights into the regions of f^ncy, 
adorned with the glow of genuine poetry !" 

The Clei^, also, adopted a similar style of 
writing, in which they considered themselves 
warranted, by the mystical allusions of the Old 
Testament. TTie " Pelerinage de vie bamaine," 
(of which an old manuscript still exists in the 
Library at Lyons) an Allegorical French ,Poem 
in Rhyme, is a spiritual parody of the " IU>mauut 
of the Rose"; and was translated and published in 
most of the continental languages, immediately 
after the invention of printing. " The Parable 
of the Pilgrim," by Dr. Symon Patrick (after- 
wards, in succession, Bishop of Chichester and 
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of Ely) was first published in 1666, and speedily 
passed through several editions. This gave place 
to " "Hie Pilgrim's ProgreBS," a. work of a very 
different cast: the rigid Calvinistic principles of 
which acquired for it immediate popularity; 
while the management of the Allegory has given 
no small portion of fame to the name of Bunyan. 

ApoLoovs — Fable — Pakable — CoHrABisoK. 

The Apologae, Greek apo, from, and logos, a 
speech, — (becaase meaning something beyond the 
literal words) is a short allegorical fiction, from 
which a separate meaning, or moral lesson is 
drawn. . It is only another name for an .£sopian 
Fable, in which animals, vegetables, stocks and 
stones speak and act as monitors to mankind. 

An Apologue, or Fable, differs from a Tale in 
being written expressly for the sake of the moral. 
Let there be no moral and there is no Fable. The 
word Fable is used here in a confined sense ; for, 
generally speaking, all literary fabrications are 
Fables :— We have fabulous histories and fabu- 
lous cosmogonies. There are few modem Fables 
that are sufficiently concise. Those of Gay often 
lengthen into Tales, or lose themselves in Alle- 
gory. The following, from the Italian of Baldi, 
has been quoted for its singularity: 

" Sicily addressed Neptune, praying to be re- 
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joined with Italy: — You are foolish, answered 
the Ood, if you do not know how mach hetter it 
is to be a small head than a great foot."-«-" The 
allusion to the form of Italy, which resemblea a 
Boot, gives an air of conceit to the turn of the 
moral." 

A Parable (Greek paraded, fiota paraballein, to 
compare,) is a Fable, hut is more generally used 
to denomiaate those allegorical Tales, in Scrip- 
ture, which were introduced for the pui^ose of 
illusCfating some truth to which they have a si- 
militude : such is that of " The Prodigal Son" and 
many others. 

An author, whose name is unknown and whose 
work has been unjustly neglected, haa made some 
excellent remarks on these and other literary sub- 
jects:* 

" Comparisons, Proverbial Speeches, Parables 
and Fables, may be easily converted, the one 
into the other. 

Sometimes the moral is expressed, sometimes 
understood. By some writers it is set in front, 
as by Pontine; by some, at the end, as hyssop; 
and occasionally it is placed in the middle of the 
work. 

Those moral sentences which we find so fre- 

' "Oennine Letters from a Gentleman to a yonoj; 
Lttd^ bis Papil." 2 vols. ISmo. 1773. 
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queatly iDterspereed in Homer, Virgil, Milton, 
Stc. before, in the middle, or at the close of some 
interesting narration, are entirely in the nature 
of morals to a Fable. 

I shall throw a little illustation on these points, 
particularly relative to proTerbial Beqtences and 
phrases, and then release my dear scholar. 

We have a proverb in Scotland, 
" Cocks are free of horse com ;" 
meaning to imply that people are liberal of!|l^o- 
fuse of what belongs to another. 

Again, we have, 

" Use a cat to the chnm, and she will call it 
custom;" 
signifying, if you accustom your servants, or 
other folks, to make too frequent use of what is 
yours, they will think, at last, that they have ac- 
quired aright to it. 

How easily now may these be changed into a 
Comparison! for instance, " As a Cat that has 
been allowed," Sec. — "As a Cock that sits in a 
manger," Etc. — or into a Fable, as, "Awidowbad 
a favourite cat, whom she indulged," and so on. 
These simple examples clearly show how closely 
the figures are allied. 

A Fable or Story may be either true or fiilse, 
it matters not which, so that a moral accompa- 
nies it, and Sows naturally from it. 
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Hece follows a quotation from Sp^ueer, where 
a Fable, Conparison, and Moral are fioefy 
wrought up together. 

As wlwa a weary trayeller, ihat strays 

Bymaddy shore of broad seTen-inontlied Nile, 
Unweeting of lie per'lonswuideriiig ways, 

Dotb meet a erael, ciaftj crocodile, 
Wbicb, in false |^ef luding hii hanufal guile, 

Dotb weep (oU sore, &nd ■beddefh tender tears, 
Tbe foolisb man, that pities, all this while, 
His moomAil plight, is swnllow'd unawares, 
Foifetfiil of his own, who Btinds another's cares." 

Enigma, oe Kiddle. 

Tbe general allusion of en Allegory ought to 
be easily perceived, otherwise it becomes an 
Enigma, a Greek word eigoiiying an obscure 
speech. Such Allegories, made op of ambiguous 
terms, are formed on purpose to exercise the 
niod in discovering dieir meaoings. 

Enigmas are the amusements of wit and inge- 
nuity; bat they hold no higher rank in literature. 
Many of them, however, are given in verse, and, 
as small poetical pieces, are not without merit. 
The most recent, to which any character is at- 
tached, is the following, said to have been written 
by Lord ByroQ : 

Twns whisper'd in heavm, 'Iwas mnlter'd in hell, 
And Eebo caught faintlj the Bound as it fell : 
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On tli« osafiRes of tutk 't#ai pnniit«d to re>t^ 
And tbe deptbaof UwoceuiUapMaeBcecoBftBt. 
Twill be foimd in the sphere wImd 'tit rivea ainnder. 
Be aeen in the Uf bfniBg, and beard in tbe tbnnder. 
Tw9B allotted to man witb bis earliest breatb, 
Attends at his birth and awaits him in death ; 
fi presides o'er his happiness, bononr, end bealtk, 
Is the prop ofhis honse, and the end of bis wealth: 
Withont it the soldier, the seaman, ma; roam. 
Bat woe to the wretch who expels it from home. 
In the whispers of eonscienoe its voice will be fonnd. 
Nor e'en in the whirlwind of passion be drown'd: 
'Twill not soften the heart, and thoogb deaf to die ear,— 
Twill make it acatelj and instanti; hear. 

Bat in shade let it rest, tike a deHcate Bower,— 
<Hil breathe on it soft]j,—it dies in an hour. 

The following by an unknown Latin writer, is 
of very ancient date : 

^o sma princifiiim mnndf, et fims secaloraa ; 
Ego snm trinas et nnns, et tanen non inm Dens. 

Anas BAH. 
The Akagkah (Oieek ana backwards and 
graTH^a, a letter) is the transposition of the let- 
ters of a word, or^hott sentence, so as to form 
another word, or phrase, with a different mean- 
ing. Thus, the letters that compose the word 
atoae may be arranged either into tones or jiota: 
and (taking j and u as duplicates of ) and u) the 
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letters of the alphabet may be formed into the 
words Styx, Phlegm, Qtdz, Frown'd, and Back. 

The EngliBh, German and other Gothic lan- 
guages are but little calculated for this play of 
tetters ; for what metamorphoses can be made of 
such words as tirength and sehwarz? The Latin 
and its deriTative tongues, having a greater pro- 
portion of rowels and liquids, are much more 
fitted for the purpose ; and, although we do not 
know that the Romans ever made Anagrams, it 
seems to have been a favourite amusement among 
the idle Monks of the middle ages. Pilate's 
question, gaid est Veritas? (what is truth?) has 
been happily answered by the Anagram, * Est vir 
qui adest,' It is the man who is before you. 

D'Israeli, in the third volume of his " Curi- 
osities of Literature," records a number of Ana- 
grams, on which his " Monthly Reviewer" gives 
the following anecdote: 

" In the Paper on Anagrams, the best of all is 
omitted; that with which Jahlonski welcomed 
the visit of Stanislaus, King of Poland, and his 
noble relatives of the house of Lescinski, to the 
annual examination of the students under his 
care, at the gymuasium of Lissa. The recitations 
closed with an heroic dance, in which each youth 
carried a shield incribed with a legend of the let- 
ters contiuned in the words Z)om»j £«wmia. After 
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a new evolution, the boys exhibited the words jlt2es 
incolumis: next, OmnUalucida: fourthly, Onuw sis 
Ivdda: fifthly. Mane sidits loci: sixthly. Sis columna 
Dei; and at the conclusion, Iscande soUum." 

Anagrams were formerly (and perhaps are still) 
employed in Cypher-writing. Newton was in the 
habit of concealing his mathematical discoveries 
by depositing the principles in the form of Latin 
Anagrams ; by which he might afterwards claim 
the merit of the invention, without its being 
stolen by others. At one period the French 
kings kept a regular salaried Anagrammatist, as 
the English still have a Poet Laureat. We are 
apt to wonder at such a custom; bnt perhaps 
he was merely the Decypherer of the Government, 
whose office it was to carry on and to detect 
secret correspondence. 

Simile. 

A Simile (Latin simiU, like) is the likening the 
subject, of which we speak, to another subject 
having some similarity, in order to render the 
description more forcible and perspicuous. In a 
strict sense, it differs from Comparison in which 
the subjects may have an obvious likeness. This 
figure is extremely frequent both in prose and 
poetry; and it is often as necessary to the exhi- 
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bition of the thenght, as it is bmamental to the 
language io which that thought is conveyed. 

A writer in favour of R»^ublican Govem- 
menta, after remarking on tlie greater facility of 
dieir eBtabliBhaient in new than ia old countries, 
adds, 

" While other constitutions must submit to the 
modification of a thousand variable causes, that 
wbich is impressed on a primitive community 
may safely be the precise result of rigorous meta- 
physical principles. The more regular the go- 
vernment, in this sense of the word, the more it 
win combiiw prosperity with vigour, and with 
the ideal beauty of the sage. Prtucitelles strikes 
the block of marble, aad a Venus starts forth : 
but had a coarser hand already sculptured a 
Fury, who would have been able to cbisel her 
into a Grace?" 

The subjects here compared are of different 
kinds; but there exists a sufficient congrai^r in 
the metaphor to warrant the introdnctiob et the 
Simile, 

A Simile of a like kind, in which the v<»kiDg8 
of the mind are illustrated by visible objects, is 
employed by Parnel: 

A lifb u ■acred, sadh serene tepose, 

Seem'tf hewren itself, till one snggestian rose t 
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Thit vioe altOHld triompti, virtoe vice obey, 
Tbu ipiuDg some doabtof Providence's Bwiy. 
Hia bopea no more a pleasing; prospect boast. 
And all tbe tenor of his sonl is lost. 
So, when a smoofli elpanse recelres imprest 
Calm natare's image on its waterj breast, 
Down b^ul the bu&s, Ae trees depending grow ; 
And skies beneath with answering colours glow : 
Bat, if a stone the gentle sea divide. 
Swift mffling circles onrl on every side; 
And glimmering fragments of a broken sun, 
Sanls, trees and sides in thick disorder mn. 

We faav« diatingwalted between Simile and 
CoEQparisoa ; but some vrriters on Rhetoric (and 
Dr. Blair among the number) have treated tbe 
two wordfl as synonymous. If, however, the 
reader understand the meaning of his author, 
the minute distioctions of classifications are of 
little consequence. "Comparisons," aays Blair, 
" founded on philosophical discoveries, or on any 
thing in which persons of a certain trade only, or a 
certain profession, are conversant, attain notiheir 
proper efiect. They should be taken from tlwse^ 
illustrious, noted objects, which most of me 
readers either bave seen, or can strongly con- 
ceive." 

Nevertheless, soon after this warning was 
published, a Poet of the first class appeared, 
whose Similes were almost wholly of the de- 
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Bcription thus reprobated. Contrary to all the 
ancieat canons of criticism, his comparisons 
themselves (which are intended for illustration) 
required notes of explanation. Bat success with 
Boch daring was the result of no ordinary genius. 
Dr. Darwin not only pleased, but created his ad- 
mirers. Nearly forty years have now elapsed 
since the first appearance of " The Botaiiic Gar- 
den"; but these years have not passed in vain. 
So much more generally has science been culti- 
vated, that, we believe, the beanties of the fol- 
lowing extract will not pass unobserved even by 
the Readers of an elementary work: 



" Nymphs ! yon first tanglit to pierce' tbe secret caves 
Of htunid earth, and lift her ponderous whvcs; - 
Bade, with quick stroke, the slldinfc piston bear 
The viewless calamns of iDctunbent air: — 
Press'd by tb' incumbent ^r, tbe floods below. 
Through opening valves, in foaming torreati ftowi 
Foot after foot, with lessen'd impulse, move, 
Andrisingseek the vacancy above; — 
8«, when tbe mother, bending o'er his charms, 
dlBSps ber fair narseling in delighted arms ; 
Throws the thin kerchief from her neek of snow. 
And half unveils tbe pearly orbs below j 
With sparkling eye, the blameless plunderer owns 
Her soft embraces, and endearing tones: 
Seeks the salnbrions fount, with opening lips, 
Spreads his enquiring hands, and smiles, and sips." 
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The attempt to illustrate a subject by compar- 
ing it with one still less known is the crying sin 
of yonng poets. It is a Bathos, or sinking of 
the thought, whi(^ is always disagreeable to a 
cultivated taste. For example, 

" The tUent moon, with hei locks of light, 
Peep'd through the shadowy veil of night; 
And thesparkling atais besan to shine. 
Like scatter'd gems in a dianmnd mine " 

Granting the facts, that there are 'silent moons,' 
and • Diamond mines,' that are lighted with 
' 8catter*ct gems.* it is really no compliment to 
the stars to liken them to precious stones. Be- 
sides (he Simile is useless; for the twinkling of 
the stars is as generally observed as the radiations 
of Hie diamond. 

Another class of Similes to be avoided is that 
of endevouring to illustrate the known by the un- 
known. In this respect the following lines seem 
faulty : 

" from behind 

Those PsTsiaii bailings, that bnt ill could screen 
The Haram's loTeliness, white htmds were seen 
Waving embroider'd scarfs, whose motion gave 
A petfnme forth; — like thote thtHaarU toave 
Wh^n beckoning to their bouieri th' imniortal Brave." 

Nothing is more common than fop a young 
I 
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poet to compare bis MistreBS to an Angd ; or 
ratbor to a serapb, which he, somehow, supposes 
to be more deadedly feminine^ — ^The plants wa- 
tered by her bands are sncb as scent the gardens of 
Elysium; and her song is the masic of the 
Spheres. — He forgets that the bowers of Para- 
dise have been reared by mortals ; and that they 
do not contain a single shrub, or Sower, which 
has not been transpluited from the £uth. 

Antithesis. 

An Antithesis, from the Oreek mitititiem, I 
oppose, ia the connterpart of a simile. Itpresents 
two subjects HI opposition to one uiother, for 
the purpose of rendering their distinction more 
apparent: aa, 

" A soft answer tumeth away wrath; bnt griev- 
ous words stir np anger." 

And the following from t^ Guardian : 

" Tr»e Hcmonr, thovgh it be a different princi- ■ 
pie from Religion, is that which produces the 
sameeffects. The lines of action, though drawn 
from dififerent parts, terminate in the same point. 
Religion embraces virtue as it is enjoined hy the 
laws of God ; Honour, as it is graceful and orna- 
mental to human natore. The religious man 
fears, the man of honoar scorns, to do an ill 
action. T^ latter oomiders vice as aometfaing 
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Uiat is beneath Mta ; the former as somethmg that 
is oflensiTe to the Divine Beitigj-^he Qne as 
what 18 uabecomiog, the other as what is forbid- 
den." 

Antithesis, by placing subjects in conbast, 
prompts the judgment, and is, therefore, a com- 
mon figure ia logicid Rhotoric It is, probably, 
on this account, that it is sueh a favorite with 
Mr. Pope; for, whether right or wrong, he always 
reasons. In the ' Essay on Man' this figure 
occars in every page : the following lines, from 
his ' Characters of Women,' are of a lighter kind : 

" See how the worid its Tcteisns lewardBl 
A. youth of frolics, — on old af e of carda; 
Fair to no purpose, — artfal to no end ; 
Tonng without lovers, — old witbont a fiieod; 
A fop their pasaion, — bat their prise a sot; 
Alive, ridiculous, — and dead, forgotl" 

Climax. 

The gndualMce&t of a subject, from a leas to a 
higher interest, is te^aed a CSimaz, a Qieek word 
signifying gradtOum- l^e f^>eak«' makes va as- 
sertioa which, he feels, is not strong enou^ for 
bis thongbt;->he adds another, and another, until 
he reaches that point which his mind contem- 
pktas to be suffii^flBtly eipreioMe * a&d iUic» the 
I 2 
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climax (or cUmbmg) ends. Shakspeare furnithes 
some fine examples: 

" Yoa all do knov this H&ntle, I lemember 
The first time ener Caiar pnt it oD, 
Twu OB a Smnmer's Eaening in bis T«iit, 
That day lie oaeroame tlie Iftnaj. 
Looke, in this pl&oe ran Catinu Dagger Ihroogh, 
See what a rent the ennious CVula made: 
Throogb this, the well-beloned Bntltu itabb'd, 
And as he pluok'd his-corsed Steele away: 
Harke how the blood of Ctuar followed it,~ 



This was the most nnkindest cot of all. 
For when the Noble Catar saw him stab, 
Ingratitade, more strong then Traitors annes, 
Qaiteuanquish'dhim: then burst hla Mighty heart." 
Jvlitu Ctttar. 

" Oar Reaels now are ended : These onr actors, 
(As I foretold yon) were all Spirits, and 
Are melted into Ayre, into thin Ayre, 
And like the baselcsse fabriake of this nieion 
The Clowd-capt Towres, the gorgeous Pallaces, 
TheaolemneTempIes, the great Globe it selfe, 
Yea, all whieta it inherit, shall dissolne. 
And like this insobstantiall Pageant faded 
Leaue not a racke bebinde," 

Tempeit. 

Anticlimax. 
The descent from great thioga to small is an 
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Anticlimax; and is allowable only in ludicrous 
composition. MartinusScribleniSjin his Treatise 
on the Bathos, or Art of Sinking in Poetry, has 
left us scarcely any thing to add under this head. 
" Considering," says he, "how many promising 
geniuses of this age are wandering (as I may 
say) in the dark without a guide, I have under- 
taken this arduous but necssary task, to lead 
them as it were by the hand, and step by step, 
the gentle down-hill way to the Bathos j — the bot- 
tom, the end, the central point, the ne plus ultra 
of true modem poesy I" His examples are nu- 
merous, and applied to many of the Figures of 
Speech which we have already described as well 
as to that now under consideration. It may be 
observed, however, that Scriblerus dwells solely 
on their abuse. 

On tht Extmt o^ Ike Briliih Arnu. 
" Under the tropic is oarlangaage spoke. 
And part of Flanders hatb reeeifed onr yoke." 

On a Wtirrior. 
" And Ibmi Dalbonaie, the great god of war, 
Lteoteuaut-coloael to the Earl of Mar." 

Periphrasis, oa Cjbcdmlocution. — Eu- 
phemism.— Amplification. 
The Greek ftnpkram and the Latin eireumlo- 
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cutio are, eftcli. e<)utvaleitt to the English 'roimd- 
about expretHoH^ wbidi Explanation ia, itaet^ an 
example of the vethtl figure; because denoting 
in three words what Periphrasis, or Circiunlocn- 
tion, does in one. The definitions of words as 
they appear in Dictionaries are Pen{dinseB. 
Those Cirotiailofiotions are necetaary; and tiie 
tvsat necessity often occurs in truslating from 
foreign languages, when we can find no word in 
oar own exactly eqiuralent to that which we hare 
to translate. 

Words or phrases that call cp disagreeabla 
ideas arci in polite language, softened by means of 
circumlocutions. In these changes, as weU as in 
mo9t others, custom is the guide. It is reckoned 
more decorons, for example, to the memory of 
the departed, to say that ' he perished on the 
scaffold' than that ' he was hanged.' Such soft- 
ening is called euphemism; aGreek word signi- 
fying a hnd speeeA. 

Amplification is the expansion of a dis- 
course by enumera^ng circumstances which are 
intended, by the Orator, to excite more strongly 
in his audience the i^elings of approbation or of 
blame. It is dwelling upon the subject longer 
than is actually necessary for its enunciation; 
and is in so fiiT a species of Circumlocution. 

Pmphnises of every kind require careful ma- 
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nagoarat; bmause, perhapa more than any oUi«r 
Figura of Spcfioh. tbay an apt to rua into bom- 
bast: For exunpleB of this extreme we shall again 
quote Scriblena. 

"Ptriphrase is another great aid to prolixity, 
being a diCEused circumlocutory maoaer of ex- 
pressing a known idea, which should be so myste- 
rioualy couched, as to give the reader the pleasure 
of guessing what it is that the author can possibly 
mean, and a strange surprise when he finds it. 
The poet I last mentioned (Blackmore) is incom- 
parable in thu figure : 

'A waving sea of beadi was ronnd me apread. 
And atill fresh streams the gasing delo^ fed.' 

Here is a waving sea of beads, which, by a 
fresh stream of beads, grows to be a gazing de- 
luge of beads. Yon come at last to find, it means 
a great crowd." 

"We may define Amp^ation to be making 
the most of a thought: it is the spinning wheel 
of the Bathos, which draws out and spreads it in 
the finest thread. There are Amplifiers who can 
extend half a dozen thin thoughts over a whole 
folio; but for which, the tale of many a vast 
romance, and the substance of many a fair vo- 
lume, might be reduced into the size of a primer. 

" A passage in the civlb. Psalm, ' He looks on 
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the earth and it trembles. He toncheB the hills, 
and they smoke* is thus amplified by the same 
author.* 

' The HiJls forget they're fix'd, and in their fright 
Cut off their weight, and ease them selves for flight; 
The Woods, with terror wii^'d, ontfl^ the wind. 
And leave the heaTj panting hills beliiad.* 
" You here see the hiUa not only trembling^, 
but shaking off the woods from their backs, to 
run the faster: ailer this you are presented with 
a foot race of mountains and woods, where the 
woods distance the mountains, that, like corpu- 
lent pursy fellows, come puffing and pastiog a 
vast way behind them." 

We might, advantageously, add other quota- 
tions from the work before us; but the perusal 
of the whole of this admirable Satire is indis- 
pensable to every one who would study the prin- 
ciples of English composiUon. 

■ Blackmore. 
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Of Prosody. 
The enunciation of the common people of 
Gfeece, like' that of all other nations, must have 
been varied according to the natural feelings of 
the Speaker; hut, in the studied harangues of 
their Orators, and in the chant and chorus of 
their Dramas, a system of intonation was adopted, 
— regulated by means of marks termed accents, 
the powers of which are now unknown. .It was 
that system, combining thought with sound, 
which produced those miraculous efifects which 
are attributed to the music of the Greeks. Music 
and song were then invariably combined; and 
the words are still synonymous, in the language 
of the poet. Apollo was the God of Verse; but 
he was never seen without his lyre. In these 
latter times, however. Poetry has become an Art, 
and Music a Science; and it will scarcely be ac- 
counted a caricature of this modem division, 
when we say that the former teaches the pleasing 
arrangement of thoughts, independent of sounds; 
and the latter, the pleasing succession of sounds 
unaccompanied by thoughts. These things could 
never have been conceived by the ancients. 
Enunciation with them was the soul of language; 
I 3 
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and tones without corresponding ideas were lefl 
(if truly there) to thfe chorieteft of the woods. 
Even now, the divorce is not complete. ITiePoet 
yet mutters his way\vard fencies; and the Mu- 
sician, unlesB bs is hackneyed in bis trade, still 
joins his Tuce to his baip: or he essociates its 
tones vntb the psnsive, or t^ pleasieg. nanna- 
brances of other dayB*--But wfe »re wandering 
from oar subject. 

We have already epoketi df Aecents, ttttder dt« 
general head of Compoution. Hie Accent, in 
English, merely detetv^nes the syllalde of aword, 
on which. the stress of pToiiwatiation rests ; but 
tiiis stress may be either on the consonirat or on 
the Towel. In tile fdrmer case, the syllable is 
pronounced in a shut or contracted manner, while, 
in the latter, it is fall and in scAne degree pro- 
longed. Not' and nSte, for instance, are distinctly 
different with ^-egard to time ; and, though we 
will not pretend to say that the one syllable is 
exactly double the other, we have, to a certain 
extent at least, t^ longs and $horts of the classic 
tongues. The accents, as divtdecl into (he grave, 
die acute and the circumflex, have no distin- 
guishing matks in our language, lliey are left to 
the unfettered impulse of natural feeling, orto be 
taught (if they can be taught,) by the Masters of 
Elocution. 
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Ib cMiy collection of wateoeeB, regukriy pro- 
noaneed. the ear will be etrudc with a BucceBsion 
of ayllaLbles, or simple Bounds, differing in their 
dumtion.and someof if hich will be more forcible 
tb^ others. The discourse, then, will assume a 
oliaracter of nselodjr or of discord, acctMrding as 
tin Bucoeabion shall be pleausg or grating to^e 
ear. A a^ection of those soonds, in a r^vl^ed 
order, may be made to form a sort of chant,— a 
^ort jHece of mmic, performed on two strings. 
I^e short 9Xki long syllaUes will marit tiie time, 
while the ideas which the words ccmvey wUl 
prompt its tone uid expression. This compoei- 
tion is a Verse. Two ot more Verses complete 
the Chant, »ad constitiite a Stanza,— cme or moro 
Stanias, united in their subject, form the body of 
a Poem :— its soul must be the breath of Inspir- 
ation. 

Independent of the concMd of sweet sonnds 
Poetry must, in all ages, have poeseased some 
fasotnating spell in its ktngui^, befcve it could 
have' acquired its power over the minds of the 
midtitude. This urose from the subject. The 
recmrds of the life of a Hero, who fitlls in defence 
of his country, warm the hearts of those who 
emulate his glory; and the pruses of the Gods 
swdl the breast of the derotee. The descrip- 
tion of Ae pains and pleasures of Love 'find a 
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reapoDBiveBtrii^iiitlieyontlifalheut} and Tales 
of the Wild and the Wonderful arrest the atten- 
tion of the timid and the ignorant. Such are the 
Subjects of Poetry; and, we may add, that, 
among a superstitions people the Poct» some- 
times aasumed a more imposing character : they 
were Seers and Soothsayers,— they saw the fetore 
in visions, and predicted the coming events. In 
all cases, an innaible world was ready at the- call 
of the Sard He peopled Earth, Sea and Air 
with Spirits of his own creation. They ave the 
Machinery with which he yet works, and, in rade 
ages, they were mistaken for realities. Men who 
werenotitsdupes favoured the delusion; because 
it was considered as a powerfid engine in the 
cause of virtue. Tartarus was the abode of the 
Furies; and the ghosts of the departed were 
brought back from the other worid to haunt the 
steps of the murderer. The fictions of the Poet 
were received as truths; and followed, if they 
did not create, the superstitions of the people. 
Such tales as still impress the nursery with terror, 
or with delight, had once an influence over riper 
years; and even now the mind, though aware of 
the deception, is willingly led captive. Leaving 
probability behind, it follows with ardour the 
combats of Demigods; or it wanders through 
the secret caverns of the Earth with the Fairies- 
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And the Oeoii. The empire of the Poet is more 
extended than Nature: it is that of Tmagin- 
ation4 He is the Creator of. Worlds, and it is 
hence that fae is said to be animated by a divine 
furor, — by the Inspiration of the Qods. 

The question is often asked, but seldom an- 
swered. What is a Poem? It is a composition of 
words BO modulated as to make a pleasing im- 
pression on the ear; while, at the same time, the 
ideas that they convey commanicate, to the 
hearer, a speciee of enthusiasm, by which, for- 
getting his own identity, he becomes wholly ab- 
sorbed in the imaginations of the author. Poetry, 
Uien, is not a thing, but a relation between the 
Poem and die mind of the Reader. If the effect 
is produced, the title cannot be refused. He who 
feels his soul exalted, by the Gospel Sonnets of 
Halph Erskine, has as good a right to call that 
Reverend Gentleman a Poet, as the most enthusi- 
astic admirer of the Paradise Lost has to bestow 
that epithet upon Milton. There are few, per- 
haps, even of those who have afterwards become 
fastidious in their taste, that have not, in infancy, 
shed tears over the Babes of the Wood; and 
there have been men, of ripened years and liter- 
ary fame, who have dignified, with the name of 
Epic Poem, the murderous ballad of Chevy 
Chase. 
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In our definition of a Poem, we hkYe icclnded 
the modulation of its language with TMpect to 
sound, wbich, if not indispensable, is assuredly its 
greatest ornameDt. It is in vain that we endea- 
vour to coUect onr scattered thoughts, vrhen 
dra^;ed through the jotting ineqiiaKties of a 
ni^;ed road ; but we may indulge the reveries 
of imaginattoit, while our boat glides on the 
smooth surface of a lake : and, in consequence <^ 
the regularity of the intervals, even the dashinga 
of the oars become too imperceptible to disturb 
the dream. The highest value of Versification, 
is when the idea of its structure vanishes from 
the mind. 

The Writers on Greek and Latin Prosody di- 
vide a Verse mto feet, ea.ch Jbot consisting of two, 
of three, or of four syllables. These are similar 
to the Musical Bars; 'and received the name of 
Feet, because their rime was regulated by the 
movement of the Foot of the Corypheus, or di- 
rector of the Greek chorus: this action was called 
beating time. The following are the Latin deno- 
minations to which we shall, sometimes, have 
occasion to refer. The Feet of the Greek poets 
are much more numerous. 

The Larios counted twenty-eight sorts of Feet ; 
twelve simple and sixteen compound. The simple 
feet were either dissyllables or trisyllables, and 
the compound were tetrasyllables. 
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The species of Dissyllabic Fteet are four: 

1. Pynhic, twoahoita(U U) as Deut, andtheB>^liah,Jitltd. 

3. Spondee, two longs ( ) aa tmnet, and the Engljsb, 

ft)w-foni> 

3. I«Bibca,MeafaoHKidimeloBg(U — )sBiHMf, Midthe 

4. Trochee one kiiig and one short ( — U) temt, aiird the 

Engtishj bounding. 

The Compound or Tetrasyllabic feet are made 
up of all the binary combinations of the Dissylla- 
bles, and, not being applicable to the English lan- 
guage, they need not here be minutely described. 

The simple trisyllabic feet are eight, 

1. Dactyl, one loag and two short, ( — U U) as earmina, 

and flte English, lounltnu. 
3. Aniqiaat, two short and one long:, (U U — ) ss^rumm, 

and the English, £i^apeint. 

3. Tribrach, three ebort, (U U uj at mdi^, and the Eng- 

lish, indigent, 

4. Amphibrach, one short, one long and one short, (u — u) 

as, honore, and the English, d^ndtd. 

A. MolcMsns, three lai^, ( ) as deZectuflf , and the 

EtigUsh, ' Fade day>dream.' 

6. Amphimacer, one long, one short and one long C — u — ) 

as iiuito, and the English, ' Flower; fields.' 

7. Bacchios, one short and two long (U ) as dolont, 

and the English, ' The Sky-Iaric.' 

8. Antibacchins, two long and one short ( u) as,ptt- 

hmtur, and the English, ' Flow gently.' 
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Ai there ie properly bat ooe accented syllable in 
the word.and an accented syllable only can be long, 
there is never more than one long, in an English 
polysyllable. On this account, if we jrould en- 
dearour to imitate the march of the four last men- 
tioned feet, it must be by means of two or more 
words. It is the eamewith the spondee which when 
introduced (as it occasionally is for the sake of 
variety)i8 either formed by two separate monosyl- 
lables, or by such as have not yet been regularly 
conjoined. It was otherwise in the Greek and 
Latin ; for, in those languages, every syllable in a 
verse is believed to have had, either naturally, or 
from situation, its fizt time of pronunciation, 
without any relation to accent as the word is now 
understood. lliiB time was termed its (piantity. 
The arrangement, or order of succession of the 
quantities, constituted the ilAyf Am (GreekrAyf Amos) 
of the verse. A sort of key to those regulated 
arrangements was prefixed to lyric poems, in nu- 
meral characters; and hence the Greek rhythmos, 
the Latin numerm and the English number, when 
speaking of versification, are synonymous :j 

" I lisp'd in nvmbert for the mmtcrf came." 

The varieties of classic verse are many, and are 
differently denominated according to the mea- 
sures (Greek ineler) or number of feet which they 
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fiererally contain; or they take the names of the 
Poets by whom they were mote particnlarly 
adopted. Attempts have been made to adapt 
some of those ancient measures to the modem 
languages, hut generally without success, llie 
Hexameter, (Greek Aer, six) or measure of six feet, 
is also termed the Heroic; because it is that of the 
£pic poems of Homer and of Vii^l. The first four 
fleet may be Dactyls orSpondees indifferently ; the 
fifth is ft Dactyl end the sixth a Spondee, The 
Indiscriminate use of Dactyls and Spondee8,in the 
greater portion of the feet, together with seTeral 
customary exceptions, give a wide range to this 
kind of yersification, on which it would be fo- 
reign to our present purpose to comment. The 
' following are examples of Latin Hexameters, — 
scanned, that is, divided into feet. To Sean is 
derived from tcandere, to climb, or move by steps. 

Ant piod«ise volant, out deleotua Fo«t«. Hw. 
Tu njliil invitA dicu faci&sr« Hinerrft. U. 

latooai crinet longft oerrioe flaebant, TihvU. 

which are thus scanned. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


Ant pro- 


dessevo- 


hint, aat 


dele- 


otarePo- 


Tu nihil 


ioTi- 


Udi- 


CUfild- 


aave Mi- 


Inton- 


sicri- 


nealon- 


gAcer- 


vice aa- 



The manufacture of English Hexameters was 
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undertakau by Kr TfaiKp Sidney two hundred and 
fifty yean ^o; bat it nevn got into repute; and 
the attempt waa fiwgotteB, natil it vas renewed 
by the preaeat Laaraaie in his " Vision of Judg- 
ment." Thia poem has been published nearly 
tan yearn without its versification having ac- 
<|aired a single imitator. Hie 0»man Poets 
have been more succeasful; for Klopstock's 
" Messiah,** which has many admirers, is written 
in this kind of verse. The Feet, however, of 
this writer are leia etMifined than the Latin, seeing 
that he snbstitQteB, at will. Trochees for Spon- 
dees. Why this sort of Verse has not hi^rto 
been fonad agreeable to the English taste may 
be accounted for on examining a specimen. We 
^all take it &om " The Vision of Judgment" 
when speaking of Washington; 

" ThoaghtAil awkdle he gased; severe, but aeiene, was 

Uaaspflot; 
Calm, but stem; like one wb^ no oompaasion could 

weaken. 
Neither coald doubt deter, nor violent impulses alter: 
I<oid of bis own resolves, — ot his own faeut absolute 

master. 
Awefnl spirit! his place was with ancient sages and 

heroes : 
Fabins, Aristidea, and Solon, and Gpaminondas." 

English dissyllables, in consequence of the 
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accent, are neceaaarily either Iambics or Tro- 
chees; and, therefore, the tenniiuttiag words, 
a^ct, weaken, alter, matter, and Aeroes, require a 
Btnuned pronunciation before tbey can be drawled 
out into Spondees. The fifth foot creates no 
difficalty, for our language is foil of Dactyls of 
wluch tflipii^ and ablate, in the preceding lines, 
are exuuples. How tlte first four feet can be 
made up by any intermixture of Dactyls and 
Spondees we know not: the latter requires the 
succession of two obriouBly emphatic monosyl- 
lables, and the former would lengths the Terse 
so as to be intolerable to the English ear. The 
consequence is, that the first four foet of such 
Hexameters must be always prosaic and the last 
inaccurate; and the whole costs almost as much 
trouble to the Reader as to the Poet. The scan- 
ning, such as it is, can only be exercised upon 
the two last feet; for the former part of the line 
is nothing but recitative. Indeed, the measure 
of English Hexameters is only measure to the 
eye; and were it not for the abrupt terminations 
of the lines, the sentences would be merely a 
kind of poetical prose ; distinguishable from com- 
mon prose, solely by its inversion and declamatory 
mood. The following example is extracted from 
the poem already quoted. It will be an exercise 
for a learner to cut up the paragraph into verses. 
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" On them is the guilt of the contest, who, for 
wicked ends, with fool arts of faction and falee^ 
hoodjkiodled and fed the dame: but verily they 
have their gverdoa. Thou and I are free from 
offence. And wonld that the nations, learning 
of na, would lay aside all wrongful resentment, 
all injurious thought, and honouring each in the 
other kindred courage and virtue, and cognate 
knowledge end freedom, live in brotheriiood 
wiaely conjoined. We set the example. They 
who stir up strife, and would break that natural 
concord, evil they sow, and sorrow will they reap 
for their harvest." 

There have been English imitations of other 
species of ancient verse ; but, as none of them 
have been successful, a single example will be 
sufficient for illustration. The Sapphic verse 
consists of five feet, which are usually disposed 
in the following manner: 

1 I 2 I 3 I 4 I a 

Trochee Spoudee Ditctjl Trochee Trochee 

The Strophe, or Stanza, is, in most cases, made 
up of three such verses, followed by an Adonic, 
or verse of two feet, thus : 
Sweet the I skf-lurk ] slogs, onhSr [ soaring | pInlOD; 
Morning | diwiis bright, ] shining In | 611 Its | glorj*; 
PliVwenUiU j fjidelove- | lorn In the j Dight,re- | vtvlnf, 
Bldontln the I sQn-bSam. 
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Dr. Watts'a Ode entitled " The Bay of Judg- 
ment," is specified to be " attempted ia Englisli 

Sapphick." It begins thnB>— 

" Wben flie fierce north wind widi his aiij forces 
Rears up tbe Baltic to a foaming fiiry ; 
And tlie red lightening with a itonu of hail comes 

Bashing amain down : 
How tbe poor sailors stand amaz'd and tremble I 
While the hoarse thander, like a bloody tminpet. 
Sous a lond onset to the gaping waten 

Quick to devonr them. 

The Adonic (made np of a Dactyl and a Spon- 
dee, or a Trochee,) was bo called, because origin- 
ally used in the Threnodies, or lamentations for 
the death of Adonis. 

Although there are certainly long and short 
syllables in the English language, they are apt 
to change their character by the effect of accent ; 
for, when the accent (or itreas) falls upon a close 
consonant, it produces a slight pause in the pro- 
nunciation, which has the e£fect of lengthening 
the syllable that woold otherwise be short. Thus, 
whet (in the verb to whet) is naturally short, and 
stone is long ; but the word vtheitione having tbe 
accent on the first syllable prevents the voice 
from dwelling on the second, and thereby neu* 
tralizes the word with respect to quantity. There 
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«r«, therefore, two principles, — quantity and 
stress;— «nd the jndicious intermixtttie of these 
constitntea the bannoay of ^glish Tose. We 
have before observed, that our CissylUbles are 
seldom, if ever. Spondees; «nd, comequendy, 
(with the exception of a few recent componnds, 
such as day-Har and moon-beam, which hare 
scarcely acquired an accent) the Buccession of two 
long syllables requires a management whi<^ has 
prevented such feet as included diat saccession 
from foTmiiig the basis of any system of English 
Versificatioa. Spondees may, however, be occa 
sionally introduced, Mid they often are so with 
propriety and «tegance. The Tribrach, or snc- 
oession of l^ee short syll^les, is another foot 
which is difficult of introduction; because we 
seldom find t^ree svceessive syllables without 
one of then betag either long or accented. On 
the nme princif^ our dissyUables, which are 
numerous, are aevet pure Pyrrhics. In oonse> 
qnence of thoM pendiaritieB in the In^uage, 
English Versification has been generally limited 
to two kinds: 

1. To fleet of two syllaUes,— ^ther Iambics or 
Trochees. 

2. Tofeetof threesyUableSi'-eiUier Anapeests, 
An^himacers, or Da^yls. . 

Iliese deaeminMioBS, howevw, do not ben 
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express the same ideas as they do in the scau- 
aing of claEsic verse. The Eaglish poet is guided 
by his ear, and reads those learned names only to 
fot^t them. The length of the verse is dependent 
on another circumstance to nbicb we shall now 
advert. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

,0f Rhyme and Alliteration. 

It is plaiD ibat, w«re every word a monoByl- 
labte, we should have no Buch thing as Accent in 
the senae of Strest. Its place would be filled by 
Emphasis, which is regulated solely by the feel- 
ings of the speaker. There would then be no 
marks to inform the reader where those emphases 
should be laid, and the chant of verse would be 
uncertain, if not wholly unknown. Such was 
nearly the case, at a certain period, among the 
nations of the North; and their poets had re- 
course to other expedients, to adapt their songs 
to the music of the harp: those were Rhyme 
and Alliteration. 

The Saxon hriman, or hryman, is to cry out, or 
make a sound, whether pleasing or mournful ; and 
is BO far equivalent to the Swedish tkalla, to 
echo, or to ring. . Hringan, or ringan, in Saxon, is 
to ring; and Artnte, r»n, or nrna, the origin of the 
English Rhyme, is resonance, or echo. Rim, or 
tima, was also rtumber, — ^the tytkmos of the Greeks ; 
—and Arithmetic, in the language of our ances- 
tors, was timert^t. From skaUa, the poets of Scan- 
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dimiTia had tlie name of Skalds, m the same man- 
ner as our versifiers have been termed Rfayme- 
Hters: the latter, however, is, with us, become a 
degraded appellation, because a poet is supposed 
to have higher qualifications than tbe petty talent 
of tagging Rhymes. In modem usage Rhyme is 
the similitnde of sounds, recurring at certain 
intervals, as distiaguiahed from the Rhythm, or 
relation of the feet. The arrangement of the 
Rhythm is the tnetre, or measure of the verse. 

The Rhymes (ring, or clink, of syllables) now 
mark the termination of the verse ; but, in former 
times, they followed so rapidly that two or three 
Rhymes were oAen written in the same line. 
The following by Snorro Sturlson, an Icelandic 
poet of the 13th century, has an excess of jingle : 

" Baair fltadr 
Rbkkva dbkra 
Haitom ritom 
Hreina reiaa 
Skrejrtir breytir 
Hraba stafaa 
Hringa atioga 
ffiortom sTortont 

In English — " The king richly clothes his 
rustic warriors. Our bounteous prince adorns 
them, neat and expert, with bright armour, to 
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provi<le tnuufixed hups of black hmrta for the 



Theu Ijliputifin Lyrica Beem aofficieBtly ridt- 
culouB ; but, OD examination, we eball find tluit 
this extra-rhyming propensity was common 
among oar forefathers. Haram-acamm ; Helter- 
skelter; Higgledy-pi^edy; Hociu-pocua; Pell- 
mell, and other clinking compounds have found 
their way into the Dictionaries. 

In a legitimate English rhyme, the two corres- 
ponding syllables most begin their comoRance with 
the accented Towel and preserve it through the 
remaining letters. Thus, tat and vtxt, soag and 
long, echo one another, respectively, in the 
sounds ext and ong. They are the sounds and 
not the letters which require to be similar; for 
reign and plain, though different to the eye, form 
an unobjectionable rhyme. The letter or letters, 
in the syllable, which precede the accented vowel 
must not be the same in each, otherwise the 
conioiumce would be disagreeable to an English 
ear. Hence tend and.the last syllable of contend 
make a bad rhyme. The practice of the French 
poets is otherwise; and, provided the meaning of 
the syllables be different, the initial consonant^ 
may iwt only be the same, but their being so 
is accounted a beauty. Our older poets differ 
from the modem, on this aubject, allowing them- 
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Belvet the same latitude as the French. Thus 
Chaucer: 

And gpeoiaUf fro enery «hf res eude 

Of Englonde to Canterbory they wende 

The hoty blisfnl niartir for to telt^ 

That hem hath holpen, when they vere teh. 

Agua; 

Here in this tale, aa thei ahonld itamU 
Hy wit is short, ye maie well aitdertUitde. 

This admission of complete corucmaRcej(/es.Rttn«s 
richei, aa the French term them) formed a. ch&- 
racterietic feature in English rhyme until the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. They 
are numerous in Spenser; and Daniel appears to 
have collected them Trith great care, as ornaments 
to his verse : for such rhymes as deed and indeed, 
charge and ditcharge, Ught and delight, are to be 
found in every page of his works. The practice, 
however, had not then been universal, far I>ray- 
ton, who was Daniel's contemporary, has wholly 
excluded it from his multitude of verses. Mil- 
ton makes a ihyme of knot and not; but probably 
the k, in the former word, was pronounced in his 
time, as it still is in Scotland. This articulation 
of kn would be sufficiently distinct from that of 
t^ simple n, to authorize the rhyme under our 
k2 
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present laws: for such consonances as ^^ht and 
light, train and ram, are considered as legitimate. 
We must take care, however, that one at least of 
the two echoing syllables shall always be pre- 
ceded by an articulated consonant; and, hence 
hour and <mr, as well as ore and oar, is inadmis- 
sible. Hopkins and Stemhold have left us some 
curious specimens of those now discarded 
Rhymes, as ^e following, from the " Lamenta- 
tion of a S 



Whose bloodj wounds are ;et to aee, 

Thouf b not wilh mortal eje : 
Tet do thf saints behold tbem aH, 

And so I trust shall I. 

When an English verse terminatefl with a Trcr- 
chee, that to which it chimes must also be a Tro- 
chee, and the consonance is termed a Double 
Rhyme, as, fdiiist and rarat, m&mwg and aim- 
ing. Such may be constructed by accent onty, 
without the antepenult syllable's being neces- 
sarily long: as in, hitfter and l^ter, dtp'jmig and 
trij/ping, which are merely accented Pyrrhics. It 
is necessary that the two pairs of syllables should 
rhyme throughout; the first, on which the accent 
ialls, obeying the same laws as in the case of 
single Rhymes. The French have rested their 
versification almost wholly ttpon those single and 
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double Rhymes to wluch they hare given the 
names of maBculiae and feminine. The latter are 
all formed by means of the e mute ; and, in their 
Heroic Verse, the feminine couplets alternate 
with the masculine, or Rhymes of a single syl- 
lable. With us, the introduction of a double 
Rhyme is Toluntary, and, consequently, irregular; 
but in every case, both in French and English, it 
adds a syllable to the general tenor of the verse. 
The following, for example, is that of ten syl- 
lables: 

Oh griefi beyond all other griefs, when fat* 
Vhst leaves the young heart lone and deaolate 
In the wide worid, nithoat that only tie 
Forwhichitlor'dtoliTe, or fear'd to diet- 
Lorn aa tbe hung-np lute, that ne'er hath ^wAen 
Since the sad day its nlaster-chord was broke». 

Triple Rhymes are formed by the consonance 
of Dactyls, — one long, or accented, syllable, 
followed by two short, or unaccented. Such are, 
wmdSrer and slaiu^rer, Kt'tertng and pWlenng; 
the initials of the first syllables being formed in 
the same manner as directed in single Rhymes. 
These triple Rhymes are chiefly used in ludicrous 
compositions, the apparent labour of finding 
them being scarcely compatible with a serious 
subject. Unexpected consonances, by producing 
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surprise, psrtake of the nature of wit; and such, 
whether doable or triple, are BometimeB called 
Hadibrastic, because they remind us of the 
faomourous Satire of Butler. 

" In mUbomMieB he wu greKtm, 
Thui Tyche Bisha or Emi Fator; 

Beside, ho vaa a shrew'd philosopher, 
And had read every text aod gloss over; 
Whatever the crahbed'at author hath, 
He imderMood b' imiriictt faith : 
Whatever sceptic could enqidre Cor, 
For eveij Why he had a Wherefore." 

Whether the consonance be single, double, or 
triple, the first syllables, according as they are 
long or short, constitute two distinct species of 
Rhymes. Thus, 

dire; ^faig; d&rioglj^, 
q»re; sparing ; ^Ailnglj^, 

are examples of consonances, beginning with a 
long syllable, and 

flU; fi&ttert aatHtiag, 
p&t; f&a&t; pUtetlng, 

are Rhymes that have their first syllable short. 
Although a long vowel is often merely aprotracted 
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pronimciatioo of a short one, yet those shorts 
and Ump shonld not be indiscriminately yoked 
together. Such pairs as dea and fene; pin and 
mean, make but imperfect echoes. Formerly 
words ending with if unaccented were made to 
rhyme with er— probably these words were then 
accented on the last syllable, as " a iar conntre£," 
for a fer country. 

The Spanish hare a peculiar species of Kbyme 
called Dwnantei, in which the rowels only of the 
rhyming syllables are the same. Such terminating 
words as toda, monta, tropa, and briosa, belong 
to this species of Rhyme; and the echo of the 
TOwels, and a, are thus repeated, without regard 
to the consonants, from the beginning to the end 
of the poem. The versification in which these 
atonantea are used is termed Romame, and con- 
sists of eight syllableB, making four Trochaic 
feet. The first line is aBlank Verse and the second 
an Assonant one; and so on, alternately, to the 
close of the piece. All the Spanish Dramas are 
written in this species of verse which seems well 
adapted to the orthography of that language. 
The first statua of the old popular ballad of 
" William and Marguet," contains an Assonant 
Rhyme: 

" When all was wiapt in daric midi^Kht, 
And all were laMt aslmp. 
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In .glided UargaKt's irtiml; ghoat, 
And stood at William'ft/Mt." 

Sleep and feet are now considered as a false 
Rhyme. 

Alliteration (Latin ad to, and Utera, a letter) is 
another species of Rhyme. It te the resonance, or 
Bounding again, of the e&me consonant, as in the 
words Bug-bear, Hell-hoand and Sea-sick. The 
return of such sounds, like that of the Rhymes 
above treated of, if not too frequent, is agreeable 
to the ear; because the succeeding impression 
is made with less effort than that which precedes. 
Perhaps it is for this reason, that Alliteration, 
as well as Rhyme, has a tendency like verse to 
fix a sentence on the memory. It is hence that 
Proverbs have generally one or other of those 
auxiliaries, without any pretension to poetical 
feeling. Thus, 

' Birds of a/eather— ^ck together.' 
' Jhst bind,— ^tjSnd.' 

' If yon trast before you try, — you may r^)ent 
before yon die.' 
' Cut your coat according to your cloth.' 
' When the steed is stolen, shut the itahh door.' 
' Tis too late to spare, when all is spent.' 
' I talk of cAalk, and you of cAeese.' 
The reader will recollect a multitude of others 
which have been implanted in the memory, by 
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means either of Rhyme or AUiteration. Indeed 
those Proverbs which contain neither may be con- 
sidered as of later introducUon; or, else, as hav- 
ing been translated from a more ancient saw. 
Thos, ' Burnt children dread the fire' haa neither 
Alliteration nor Rhyme; hut the Scotch ' Burnt 
iainu'fear the fire' is genuine: beam being the 
Saxon for child, from bearan, to bear. We could 
mention many such alterations which have ansen, 
as in the present case, from words becoming ob- 
solete; and, in others, on account of indelicacies, 
real or apparent, which were either tolerated or 
not perceived by our ancestors. 

Previous to the Norman conquest, we have no 
remains of Anglo-Saxon poetry that deserve the 
name. " They are," says Warton, " for the most 
part, little more than religious rhapsodies, and 
scarce any compositions remain marked with the 
native images of that people in their Pagan state." 
In some stanzas of a Norman ballad written 
about the year 1200 and quoted by the last-men- 
tioned author, it seems doubtfiil whether the 
poet trusted most to Alliteration or to Rhyme. 
The " Visions of Pierce Flowmas," composed 
by Longlandes, about the year 1360, present a 
curious display of AlHteration. These Visioss 
are humoarous and satirical; but filled with those 
aU^orical penonifications which constituted the 
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nuehiDery of so maoy poeU and proMra from 
the thiiteeath to the close of the Bereoteeath 
century : — which tires as in Spenser, mad is the 
only merit of Bunyen. Bnt it is the rersifica- 
tion (if it can be so called) of Longlandes with 
which we are now concerned. The following is 
" an extract in which Nature (Xynde)atthe com- 
mand of CoAWwnM and its companions. Age and 
Death, sends her diseases from the planets : 

Kjnde, Conadenea then beard, and canu ont of the 

planetts. 
And sentfortli hij fomoars, Fevera and Floxei, 
fTovghei and Cardlaoles, Crampei and Toth achei, 
Renmes and Kadgondei, and lajnoiu Scallei, 
Bylasand Bctcheiiandborajnge Agnei 
FreiMHi and foale EtUI, for^eia of Kjmde. 
There was 'Harowel and Helpelhere comethKyndel 
With Death that ig dreadful, to ande ns all I 
Hie lord that Ij^eth aftei Inst tbo aloud cried " 

A few of the preceding lines are similar to the 
Hexameters formerly mentioned, while others 
present no feature of regularity,— but depend on 
Inrersion and AUitemtion to distinguish them 
Jrom prose. In this the poet imitated the Anglo- 
Saxons, who, probably, acqnired the practice of 
writing lines, without either Rhythm or Rhyme, 
in consequence of translating literally from Latin 
Verses. Here, however, Longlandes was pecaliar ; 
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for, BOon after the conqnett. Rhyme beoune al- 
most universal. 

About this time, Gower, Chaacer and others, 
set the example of r^pilar Tersification. Rhyme 
was, by tliem, considered of chief importance; 
While Alliteration was either wholly neglected 
or introduced only as an occasional ornament; 
and snch, except in a few sports of fancy, has 
ever since been the general relation between 
those two adjuncts to English Verse. Never- 
theless, as an ornament. Alliteration has never 
been lost sight of by those who luiew its value; 
for, if not affectedly obtruded, it adds to the 
melody of verse. We might produce numerous 
examples, from almost every clauic writer, in 
which this echoing of letters has a pleasing 
effect, even when used in excess. Thus, in 



" And other whiles, with amorous delights, 
And pleaani; toyts he would tor CDfenaine, 
Now ringing (weetly, to taiptiao hmiprifbbtt 
Now making layea of lone and foners paine, 
-Branslei, iailads, viielajea, and venea raine," 

Fatrit Qutenii. 



The Alliterations of the more modem poets 
are usually managed so as not to appear promi- 
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Dent ; yet, in the most guarded, we often diBCOver 
markB of design; as in the following lines of 
Goldsmith : 

" Tel would the village jiruse mj wond'rtMi power, 
And dance forgetTnl of the noon-tide honr: 
Alike allagei. i>aiuei of onotent rfayi 
Have led tlielr children through the mirthfol maie ; 
And the gv/ ^randure, sklll'd In gestic lore, 
Has frisk'd teneatb the iurden of threcBcore." 

TVdtvibr. 

The Poeme of Cunningham are alliterative to 
satiety. In his " Elegy on a Pile of Ruins," the 
echo of letters is unbounded, and such as would 
be unpardonable in any piece of inferior merit. 
The whole is an arena, in every quarter of which, 
Sound and Sense are struggling for the mastery. 
Speaking of the devastation of Time, the Poet 
expresses himself thus: 

" Yet the hoar tyrant, thongh not mov'd to spare. 
Relented, when he struck its 6nish'd pride i 
And, partly the mde ravage to repair, 
The (ottering towers with twisted ivy tied." 

And alluding to the ancient Lord of Roslin 
Castle : 

" Though to the clouds his castle seem'd to climb, 
And frown'd defiance on the desperate foe ; 
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Though deem'd invincible, the conqueror Time 
Jievell'd the &brio, as the rounder, low. 

Where the light l;re gave many a softening sound, 
RaTens and rooks, the birds of discord, dwell ; 

And, where lociety sat sweetly crown'd. 
Eternal solitude has fix'd her cell." 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Of the different Species of Verse. 

With different lengths of vene, and various 
combinations of stanza, rhyming tenuinationB 
continued to be indispensable for nearly two 
hundred years after the age of Chaucer, when 
the unfortunate Howard, Earl of Surrey, trans- 
lated the second and fourth Books of Virgil's 
Eneid into Blank Verse, — that is, Verae without 
Rhyme. This translation was printed in 1557; 
four years after that of Gawm Douglas. The 
ten-syllable verse, chosen by Howard, had been 
long in use; but, we believe, he was the first 
who freed it from its rhyming chain, and ena- 
bled it to stand alone. In this unfettered state, 
it has since been rendered sacred by the genius 
of Shakspeare and the talents of Milton. 

The verse of ten syllables, whether blank or 
tied to a rhyme, is generally composed of five 
Iambic feet: having its syllables, altemately,sAort 
and loiig; or else tmaccaUed and accented. Thus : 

With what | attract- | ive ebarms | this good- | Ij fiame 
Of Na- I tare touch- | ea the | consent- | tag heartt, 
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Of DKir- I tal men; | and what | the pleu- | ing atores 
Which bean- | teoos im- | its- | tioii thence | derives 
To deck I the po- | et's, or [ the paint- [ er'g toil: 
Mjvene | anfolda. | Attend, | ye gen- | tie poweri 
Of tarn- I ic«l I delight! | and, while | I ling, 
Tonrgiftt, | your ho- | noon, dance | aronnd | mynniii. 

It is not understood, in the English tongue, 
that these Iambics are to be fixed to time, or even 
to theatTta of accent, with invariable formality; 
but v/e are to consider this as the strain, or flow, 
of the verse: and, keeping that in view, we must 
preserve the emphasis of the sentence, with as 
much favour as we can to the imperfections of 
the poet. The, for instance, in the second line 
' of the preceding quotation, is unnecessarily ac- 
cented : a perfect verse would ask for no such 
indulgence. 

The chief variation allowed in this kind of 
verse is, that the first foot may be a Trochee, and 
the other four Iambics, as before. This often 
gives a spirit to the line, and breaks the mono- 
tony which a long continued series of Iambics 
produces :— 

All tire I bttl pbu | 61 one | stQpen- | dOoB whole, 

Wh5se bo- \ dj* Na- | tdre Is \ &nd God | th6 aool; 

Th&t ohaaged | thi6' ail [ ftnd yEt | In &II | the lame ; 

Grtat In | thU earth | fts in [ th' ftethgr- | la] frfime; 

Winns In | thfi sun, ] i«iV£sh- | ei in | th£ br§ese, 

Glows In I tfa« tl&ra | &nd bias- | lAms In | Uie trtes,— 
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To KToid confusion the straight tine (-) is here 
Qsed to mark both the long and accented syllable. 
The Trochee, at the beginning of the first line, is 
determined by the sense. To have laid the stress 
on the word an, would have seemed as if the 
assertion of the poet had been previously con- 
tradicted. 

There are other liberties, taken with this spe- 
^es of verse, which can scarcely be considered 
as regularezceptions; because, depending on the 
flow of expression, they would be inadmissible in 
a string of languid lines. It is to snatch a grace 
beyond the reach of art:-^ 

But to my tuk: Neptune, besides tbe awaj 

Oitvtjy Smlt-fiood and each ebbingf atream. 

Took ia by lot twixt high and nether Jove 

Imperial mle of all the ita-gin isles. 

That like to rich and varioiiB geou inlay 

The unadorned bosom of the deep, 

Which he to graee his tributaiy Gods, 

By ooniBe commits to teveral goTernment, 

And gives them leave to wear their sapphire crowns, 

And wield their little tridents ; but this Isle, 

Tbe greatest and the best of all the main, 

He quarters to his bine-haii'd defties: — 

We should err, if we did not consider the 
words salt-jiood and sea-girt as real Spondees, 
and read them accordingly, though this is at 
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variance with the general rule of the mea- 
sure. Every and several need not be mutilated 
into eo'rif and seo'rals for the middle e, being 
almost silent, does not add a syllable to the foot, 
but gives a softness to the sound: the same may 
be said o( JU>wery,jlattering, matery, and other 
similar words. Sut the grand exception is in 
the last line: 

He quaiten t& his blue-liiir'd deities. 

Thus, closing the line with a Dactyl is inadmis- 
sible in serious Rhyme; because, although an 
echo were found, the labour of the seturch would 
be too apparent; but .in Blank Verse, especially 
when the speech is long, it forms a pleasing va- 
riety. The following, from the same poem, (Mil- 
ton's Comus) are additional examples : 

O tlu«vuli Night, 

Wli; sbonldst thou, but for some felonious end, 
la thy darlc ItlDtera thas close ap the stars 
That Nature hang in heaven, and fill'd their lamps 
With everlasting oi), to give dne light 
To the misled and lonely traTSIier! 

What might tbiR be? A thousand fanlttsles 
Begin t« throng into my memdrj'. 

A common variety of this form of versificatioa, 
is made by the addition of a single unaccented 
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syllable at the end of the line. Thus, ic Othello's 
address, the first, second, third and fifth lines are 
of this kind, and the other termination is a 
Dactyl like those last quoted: 

Most potent, grave and reveMnd Signlors, 
Vtj very nobie, and approT'd good lOatCrB; 
That I have tane away this old man's Daughter, 
It is moat tme ; tnie I have married hSr ; 
The Tsry head and front of mj ofSadiag 
Hath this extent, no more. — 

The close of a verse makes a natural pause; 
but, besides, there is a slight suspension of the 
voice, in verses of a certain length, somewhere 
about the middle, which is termed the Cofura: 
a Latin word from eado, 1 cut, because it divides 
the verse into two Hemistiche, or half-verses. 
The ceesural pause, in the verse of which vie now 
speak, has an extensive range; and regulates the 
cadence, or fall of the voice in the enunciation. 
It may be placed any where between three sylla- 
bles from the beginning and three from the end 
of the line; but is usually after the fourth, fifth 
or sixth syllable. An early Csesara is supposed 
to give lightness ito the verse, while the gravity 
deepens as it progresses to the close. The great 
art of the poet is to make this pause coincide 
with the natural cadence of the thought; and 
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hence the fine effect of the Antitheses of Pope. 
In the following lines the Hemisticha are se- 
parated according to the place of the Cteaura: 

Oh Happiness, | oar beingr's end and aim 1 

Oood, Pleasnre, Ease, CoDtentl whate'ei thj name: 

Tliat lometbiiig still, | which prompts th' eteroal sigli, 

Foi which we hear to live, ] and dare to die ; 

Which still so netu' ns, | yet beyond ns lies, 

O'erlook'd seen doable, | by the fool, uid wise: 

Plant of celestial seed, | if dropt below, 

Say in what mortal soil | thoa de^'st to grow T — 

Verses often syllableB are now termed Hentia, 
— ^probably since they were adopted by Dryden 
and Pope in their translations of Virgil and Ho- 
mer, and by Milton in his Paradise Lost. In 
earlier times Heroics ^or tales of Heroes) were 
told in longer Uoea. Tragedy has also been 
written in these Heroics ever since the days of 
Sbakspeare. 

The ei^t-syllable couplet was once much 
employed in the thirteenth and fosrteenth cen- 
turies, in translating the chivalrous Tales of 
the Troubadours. Chaucer's " Romannt of the 
Rose" ie wholly in that light measure ; and a 
poet of our own time has re-strung the almost 
neglected lyre. It is well adapted to rapid de- 
scription i not requiring the mass of Epithets 
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which are necessary to eke out the more length- 
ened lines^ The Csesaia cuts the Teree into 
equal hemistiche. 

" Thss, wbUe I ape the meaanre wild 
Of tales that cbarmed me yet achiJdt 
Rude Utdngb thUj he, still with the ohimv 
Return the tiioughts of earlj time ; 
And feeliD^ ronsed in life's Grat dajr^ 
Glow In the line, and prompt the lay, 
Then rise those cragSi that moantain tower, 
Which charmed my faniiy'B wakening hftur/ 
Though no broad river swept alaag. 
To claua, perchance, heroic song- ; 
^niough sighed no groves in summer gale, 
To prompt, of love, a softer tale; 
lliODgb scarce a puny streamlet's speed 
Claimed homage from a shepherd's reed ; 
Yet was poetic impulse givfin, 
B; the green hlU and clear blQe htAvia." 



From the preceding extract, it will be seen 
that this shortened verse assumes all the licence 
which has been granted to the ten syllable cou- 
plet. It allows the occasional insertion of 
Spondees. It begins with either an Iambic or a 
IVochaic foot; and terminates with a single or a 
double rhyme, at pleasure. Trochtuc Verses are 
the reverse of Iambics; and, the one may fre- 
quently be ta-ansformed into tiie other, by the 
curtailment or the edditjon of a single syllable. 
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Begin the rerse with an unaccented syllable, 
and it is an Iambic; with an accented one, it ia 
a Trochaic; and the Trochees are complete if we 
terminate the verse with a double Rhyme. In 
scanning there is always a slightly-perceptible 
pause at the close of every foot; and this it is 
which alone determines the distinction between 
the two measures. This eemi-pause, however, 
is not indifferent to the poet. It must be accom- 
modated to the thought, and fixes the character 
of light or grave. The ten-syllable line is natu- 
rally of a solemn caste; and hence, though it 
frequently begins with a Trochee, it speedily re- 
assumes the Iambic. The spirited satires of Swift 
are filled with Trochees. Of the following cou- 
plets the two first are complete; but the two 
latter are defective by having a single in place 
of a double Rhyme: the verse has only seven 
while the others have eight syllables. The Cse- 
Bura, if properly placed, is a more efficient guide 
to the Rythmus than any attempted distinction 
into Trochees and Iambics. The real division 
of the verse is into pairs of syllables, long and 
ihort; accented and umtceented, — which follow each 
other in such succession as the ear of the poet 
shall dictate. 

As I nam j tbe cl^ oft I 

SM & building; I Urse and Hfttfi 
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ScirM ft bdw-ihot I ftSm the cdOege ; 
H&lf tbe gidb« [ from ttnse bnd knowledfe : 
B^ tbe prudent | Kroliitfict, 
Placed Rgaiiut [ the churob direct; 
HUuog good I m; gTBnBain'B jest, — 
Miar the chQndi | tod know the iCst. 

The intermizture of lambica and Trochees is 
frequeot in Lyric Poetry: 

Thee the T^ce, | flie dance obey, 
T&nper'd | to thy warbled tej 1 
O'er Idiite's I velvet green, 
The roBf-crSmied | Lorei are ■KDi 
On Cythere^'i day.. 

According to the tenor of the veTse, the' to in 
the second line should be accented j but this 
poetical licence is managed by the Reader, who, 
by anticipatiug the Ceesura, bends the Rhythm 
to the thought. 

Verses of six and of 6ve syllables (and even of 
four and of three) have been written ; but, in the 
form of couplets, they are unfit for a poem of any 
length. They are either modified into other ar- 
rangements of Rhyme, of which we shall have 
afterwards to treat, or they constitute portions 
of Odes and Songs: 

Six syllables — 

Alaa, I love in vain, 

Slie treats me irith diidaia; 
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Tet, thongli hei scorn I piore, 
I cannot ceaM to love. 
Five syllablcB — 

Capid, bear my prayer, 
Save me from despair; 
Pierce ber barden'd beart, 
With thy sbarpeit dart. 
Four syllables— 

With ravisb'd eara, 
Tbe monaroh bears ; 
Aflsomes tbe God, 
Affects to nod 
Three syllables — • 

In amaie. 
Lost I gaae. 

Twelve-syllable verses (having six feet of two 
syllables each) are termed Akxaadriaet: as is said, 
from an old FreDch poem, coacemiDg Alexander 
the Great, written in that measure. However 
this may be. Alexandrines have long been, and 
8^11 are, the Heroic vetse of that nation. Their 
first Ufiage in English has been generally as- 
cribed to Spencer; but this is an error, for we 
find them in Skelton, nearly a century before the 
publication of the Fairy Queen. Drayton's Poly- 
olbion is written in conplets of this verse, with, 
occasionally, a double Rhyme. As in Heroics, 
tbe first foot may be a Trochee. Speaking of 
die Tweed and the Severn, he says. 
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Beyond tbew if I pl«u'd, I to yom praise conld brinK. 
In iBcred Ttn^, bow (aboat the boofe-plow'd Spring) 
Tbe/f>ficMi«iHaideH,'vp'>»*^>t hallowed ground, 
ReoonntiDKheaaenlj Hymnea etenully are crown'd. 
And as the earth doth ts in hei owne bowel* nonriah ; 
So enery thii^, that growes by va, doth tbrine aitd 6onrisb. 

The Ccesura in this epecies of rerse always 
falls after the sixth syllable, thereby dividing it 
into equal Hemistichs : a circumstance which has 
given occasion to separate the couplet so as to 
form four lines, thus : 

Ah, why that falling tear, 

Which secret pain bespeaksT 

Twill blight the flowers of hope,— 

The roses of thy cheeks. 

Alexandrines are now seldom written, except in 
connexion with other verses, to wind up the close 
of a subject or a stanza, in what the poet sup- 
poses a graceful manner, when often, 

A needless Alexandrine enda the aong. 
Which, like a wonnded snake, drags ita slow length 
alonff. 

Iambic verses of serea feet, or fourteen ayl- 
Ubles, were, at one time, frequently written. 
Chapman's version of Homer's Iliad is wholly in 
couplets of that measure. Hector lays ; 
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" Bui what a shame, and f«ar it is, to thinke how Troj 
would Bcome 

(Both in her hoabands and her wiaei, whom long- 
train'd g^ownes adome) 

That I ■faonid cowardly Sie off> The spirit I first did 
breath, 

Did nener teach me that; mnch lease, since the con- 
tempt of death 

Was settl'd in me. — " 

The Ccesura is here after the eighth syllable, 
and hence, as with the Alexandrine, there was 
formed a four-lined stanza which will be after- 
wards more particularly noticed. These long 
verses were easily written, the rhymes returning 
at such distant intervals. A line of fourteen 
syllables rhyming to one of twelve was also for- 
merly in common use, as in the 130th Psalm: 

Hy longing Eyea look out | for thy enliv'niog; Ray, 
More doly than the Morning Watch | to spy the dawn- 
ing Daj. 

The Rhymes in a Poem, when extended beyond 
Couplets, are generally formed on a regular 
system, including three, four, five, or more lines ; 
after which the same series returns: This banch 
of verses is termed a Stanza ; — an Italian word 
denoting, literally, the ground on which any 
building is erected: the Stance (as the Scotch 
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call it) or area ob which the houae stands. The 
Stanza of three rhyming verses is called a IViplet, 
It is occasioDally introduced, ia Heroic Poems, 
among Couplets; and is, erroneously, said to 
hare been first employed by Dryden. It seldom 
adds to the harmony; but, in translations, it 
sometimes preserves the energy, by enabling the 
poet to compress in three lines what must otfaer- 
' wise he expanded into four. Our older poets cut 
the difficulty; for, when the sense was completed, 
they did not scruple to place a full stop at the 
end of the first line of a Couplet, and to begin 
8 new sentence, or even a new paragraph, with 
the second line. This practice seems still more 
awkward than the treble Rhymes; nevertheless, 
nothing can warrant the latter hot the incapacity 
of avoiding them. Their unexpected occurrence 
mars the harmony of the Couplets with which 
they are usually intermingled ; and, even in those 
few poems which are written wholly in that 
stanza, the effect is disagreeable. 

QuatToiru (a French denomiuation from quatre, 
four) are four-lined stanzas ; of which there are 
several varieties. The simplest, andprobably the 
earliest, is formed by cutting up the Alexandrine 
and other Jong-lined couplets into Hemistichs, 
as formerly noticed. Those vary frcnn couplets 
in no other respect, and are quatrains only to 
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the eye. The metrical Psahns are almost wholly 
in this form of verse : Bometimes of twelve and 
fourteen, alternate syllables; but more gene- 
rally all of fourteen; or what are famiUarily called 
" eights and sixes." Thus, 

How blest is be nim ne'er consenU 

by ill Advice to walk; 
Nor stands in Sinners Wajr, uoi sits 

where men profanely talk. 

This (which we have taken from the authorized 
version of the first Psalm) is also termed the 
ballad stanza; because, in it, almost all our old 
ballads are written. The composition requires 
little art; for it contains many words in propor- 
tion to the rhymes. A consonance between ter- 
minations of the first and third lines is a modem 
improvement; as is also the occasional, or re- 
gular, insertion of doable Rhymes: 

Ah! whj.sinceooeans, rivers, streams, 

l%itt water all the nations, 
Pay tiibnte to thy glorious beans. 

In constant exhalations; — 
Why, atooiuDg from the noon of day. 

Too covetous of drink, 
Apollo, hast thoa stolen away, 

A poet's drop of inkT 

These quatrains become more melodious when. 
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by adding two syllables to the shorter lines, the 
whole are of equal length : 

Ob, happj ihades,— to me onbleaa'd, 

fUendly to peace bat not to met 
How ill tbe scene that offere rest. 

And heart that cannot rest agree 1 
Tliat glaasj stream, — this spreadii^ pioe ;— 

Tiiose alders qoifering to the breese. 
Might soothe a soul less hurt than mine. 

And please, if anj thing could please. 

The Heroic, or ten-syllable verse, whether in 
couplets, or in quatrains, is also generally appro- 
priated to Elegy; and it will be perceired that 
the stanzas last quoted have all the requisites of 
Elegiac Verse, and, in fact, are the same, with the 
elision of two syllables. Friendiy, m the second 
line is a Trochee, with which Heroics are per- 
mitted to begin; and there would be nothing 
objectionable in double rhymes. Indeed, there 
are few of the teu-syllable lines of out wonld-be 
poets, which might not be adrantageously re- 
duced to this shorter measure. Epithets are 
generally adjectives of two syllables, end are 
often mere expletives. Pope's Verses on the 
Death of an unfortunate Lady furnishes a beauti- 
ful example of the ten-syllable Elegiac couplet,— 
as Gray's lines on a Church Yard does of the 
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qnatrain. The following 13 a specimen with 
alternate double Rhymes: 

Fuewell, oh native Spain I farewell for ever I 

Tbene banisli'd eyes shall vieir thj coasts no mof e : 
A monmfbl preaa^ tells mj heart, that nerei 

GonEBlro's steps again shall press thf shote. 
Hnsh'd are the winds, while soft the Tessel sailing, 

With gentle motion, ploughs th' nnniSed main : 
I feel mj bosom's boasted coarage failing. 

And corse the waves that bear me far from Spain. 

The effect of those double terminations has, as 
formerly mentioned, a near resemblance to the 
feminine RhymeB of the French. 

There is another form of the four-lined Stanza, 
in which the first Rhymes to the fourth and the 
second to the third : 

O Nigbtit^^e, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still, 
Thon with fresh hope the loTer's heart dost fill. 

While the Jolly hours lead on propitions day. 

But this form is seldom used except in conjunc- 
tion with other stanzas; and, in that case, is 
rather a part of a compound. It chiefly appears 
in Sonnets such as that from which we have 
taken the preceding extract, and is of Italian 
origin. The true English quatrain is that of al- 
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teruate rhymes. The ehson of a syllable u often 
allowable in Teree ; but that of the y in Jo%, is 
scarcely pardonable even in Milton. 

Stanzas of fire lines arc aeldiMU leen in modem 
poetry. The following is from Chsncer: 

The Ood of Love and benedieili. 
How mightj and how great a L«td is he ! 
For he eas make of low6 hc]:t£s hU) 
And of hia lowe and lyk6 for to die, 
And hard^ bert^ he can makeo fiee. 

Of the c<H)jsiiction of mx lines, w« fisd ma ex- 
ample in the same poet. He thin enconi^es 
wives to-prcserve their rigbt»; 

Ne dredeth hem not, doth hem BO reveioue. 
For thoagh thin hasbande armed be in maile. 

The arrow^s of th j crabbed eloquenee 
SbsU pierce his breat, and eke hia advoDtaile. 
In jeloiuje eke, loki thou him biade 
And that ahal m^e him souch u doth a qnaile. 

The Rhymes of all the stanzas are the same. 
They echo one another, and thereby give a curioos 
kind of onitbnnity to the Poem, 

Anodier Sana of the six-lined Stoma is made 
by adjoining a couplet to a quatrain; but the 
moat r^^Iar is that which, preceded by one of 
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four lines, cosetitutes so etegant a ooaipound in 
the hands of Gray : 

Alas ! regardless of their doom, 

Tbe little Tietims plaj! 
No sense have they of ills to comei 

Nor cares beyond to-day ; 
Tet see how all aroaad them wa!t 
Th« ministers of hnnan fate 

And blatALUiafortaiK's balcfal train 1 
Ah ! siivw them where in ambiub itaBd, 
To seize their prey the marderous band I 

Ah, tell them they are men. 

A Bve-lined Stanza baa been aometimes made 
up in a similar manner : 

Tell me, Dorinda, why so gay. 
Why snch embroidery, fringe, and lace T 

Can any dresses find a way 

To stop th' ^pToaebes of deoay. 
And mmd a nm'i faee ! 

A seven-lined Stanza was in general use among 
our early poets; for much of Chaucer and Lid- 
gate and the wbole of the King's Quare are in 
that form. Tbe fiiat fou; make a quatrain ; the 
fifth rhymes to the fourth; and the two last are 
a coupleL Thus Daniel in his Complaint of 
Rosamond; 
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These presidents presented to 1115 view. 
Wherein the pieaa^ of my&Jl was ihowne, 
Might have forewarn'd me wdt what would eiuoe ; 
And other's harmes have made me shon mioe owne : 
But fate is not prevented, thoi]g;h foreknowne; 
For that moat hap, decreed by heavenly powresi 
Who worke onr fall, yet make the faalt still oars. 

The eight-lined Stanza has been Tariouely 
formed. A quatrain followed by two couplets, 
or two quatrains, equally make up the requisite 
number of verses; but it is supposed to link 
them more cloeely together by the intermixture 
of the rhymes. In the latter case the first line 
of the second quatrain usually rhymes with the 
last line of the first, as is exemplified by the fol- 
lowing extract from Leyden's beautiful address 
to an Indian Gold Coin: 

Ha ! com'st thou now bo tate to mock 

A wanderer's hanish'd heart fpilom. 
Now that Ilia frame the lightening shock 

Of sun-rays tipt with death has bomel 

From love, from friendship, country, torn. 
To memory's fond regrets a prey. 

Vile slave, thy yellow dross I scorn! — 
Go mix thee with thy kindred clay. 

Another and more ancient form of this stanza 
is to repeat the terminating rhymes of the first 
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quatratB in the fifth and sixth, and then conclude 
with a cooplet. Daniel's History of the Civil 
Wars is written wholly in this stanza: 

For when it nougbt aTailei, what folly then 
TostriTe against tbecDrreDt of the time? 
Who will throw downe himselfe for other men 
That make a ladder by bis fall to clime I 
Or who wonld seek f imbroile hij Connti; when 
HemighthaTereat; «]ffi)riiig bat others crime; 
Siace wise men ever have preferred farre 
Th' nnjnitest peace, before the Jnstestwarre? 

Of all the old stanzas, that of Spencer has 
heen most generally adopted by subsequent 
poets. Even the quaint stile end affected anti* 
quity of his language has been imitated; and in 
spite of the generally improved taste of the times, 
he, as well as others of our early poets, has been 
recently outvied in tbat for which he is least to 
be praised. Mor^ Criticism, however, is no part 
of our present business: we have only to draw 
up a muster-roll of different forms of versifica- 
tion. The Stanza of Spencer is made up of two 
ten-syllable quatrains (tied togetlier as those 
which we extracted from Leyden) with the Bddi> 
tion of an Alexandrine, rhyming to its immedi- 
ately preoeding line. 

L 3 
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I. 
Moat saored fire that bontest migktil; 
In living breib, ykindled first above 
EmoDgst th' eternal spheres and lamping sky, 
And thence pour'd into man, which mencall Love; 
Not that Bameirliiehdoth base Rffbetions move 
In brutish mindes and fltit; lost Inflame; 
Bat that nreete St that dofli true beantJe lore. 
And ehoaeth TerttK fcrhia deareiA Dame, 
Whenee spring all Kobledeedeg and never djing feme: — 

II. 

Well did Antiquity a God tboe deeme, 
That over mortal mindes hast so great might. 
To order them as best to thee doth aeeme, 
And all fbeir actions to direct ariglrt : 
Tka fhtall purpoie of divine fbreiight 
ThoB doett effect in destined deseeats, 
Through deepe inqiression of thj secret might ; 
And stirredst up th' Heroes high intents. 
Which the late world admyres for wondrous monimenta. 
B. iii. C. iil. 



We have hitherto considered English. Versifi- 
cation as made up of feet of two syllables; aad 
these, with the occasional interjection of a Spon- 
dee, are always eitbec Trochees or Iambics. We 
shall now speak of feet of three syllables, oi 
what our Grammars usually denominate the Ana- 
paestic Measure. As the two syllable feet (with 
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the few iiuertioDi aboTementioned) are always 
composed of one loag and obc short syllable, 
either of which may precede, bo the three sylla- 
ble feet are compounded of two short and one 
long, without respect to precedence: thereby 
giving a choice to the poet in regulating his 
emphasea and pauses. Verses made up wholly 
of this species of feet must consist of six, nine, 
ortwel?« syllables; but it is allowable to cut off 
a syllable from the beginning, or the end; a 
practice which introduces a considerable varie^ ; 
and changes, at pleasure, one species of feet into 
another. The following line is purely Anaptestic: 
(UU-). 

At the close I 5f the day | when the ham- 1 let Is stii;. 

But in the three immediately succeeding lines 
of the same poem (Beattie's Hermit) the first foot 
of each is shortened into an Iambic, in conse- 
quence of the elision of a syllable ; and the whole 
qaatrein is thus scanned: 

AtlbecI5Ml«fthedBj>|wheBtbehun< | let is still, 
And moi' | tali the awttti [ of forget- | falneu prove ; 

When nought | hat the tor- | rent Is henrd | op the bill, 
And Doaghf | hut the night- | ingale*! song | in the 
grfiTe,— 

We formriiy obsenred how readily the lunbic 
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and Trochuc feet are interchaoged ; and a simi- 
lar remark nuty be made with respect to feet of 
three syllables' The elision of a syllable from 
the begioning of an AnapsBStic verse and the 
addition of one to the end, is sufficient to change 
the line into an Amphibrach; aad this again, 
may as easily be formed into n aeries of Dactyls. 
The Csesura, indeed, always tends to divide the 
verse into equal hemistichs, and thereby often 
checks auch traosformations. There is, besides, 
ft slight panse which naturally takes place at the 
end of every foot; and which the poet, who at- 
tends to harmony, contrives to accommodate to 
the oratorical effect of the thought. These cir- 
cumstances alone preserve the measure from 
capricious variations; for, otherwise, these tre- 
ble-time feet have one principle in common, — 
the conjunction of two short syllables and one 
long, — differing solely in the order of succession. 
With respect to accentuation, great liberties are 
taken; for, in rigid scanning, we often Bee 
syllables which must be pronounced as short 
although they are always long in prose. This is 
the case, more or less, in every poem of any 
length; but especially so when the poet does 
not possess a delicate ear. The reader, in order 
to preserve the chant, is compelled to sacrifice 
the accent, which, like a false note in music, is 
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slurred OT*r as he best can. The following verse 
may be read as made up of four pure Amphi- 
bracliB ( u — u ). 

TwELssummei | ftndsoftlj' | thebreeESs \ vgreblowlDK; 

and, with a little maQagement, the same number 
of syllables may be formed into Dactyls (— 
u u ); 

Fair w^ the j flow'ret &Dd | rude w&a the | wlDier-bl&st. 

Concluding Dactyls, however, are only fitted for 
blank verse ; because, otherwise, they would re- 
quire triple consonances; but the Trochee (which 
terminates the Amphibrach) is frequently em- 
ployed in these sorts of versification, which in- 
dulge in Double Rhymes. 

The six-syllable lines are hemistichs of the 
twelve; and are generally accommodated with 
rhymes at the middle pause so as to form complete 
quatrains. The following is a peculiar variety: 

" But if ahe appear 

Where Terdures in»ite her, 
The fountaina run clear 

And Ibe flowers smell the sweeter : 
Tis heaven to be by 

When her wit is a-Qowing ; 
Her smiles and bright eje 

Set my spirita a-glowing." 
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ShenstOBc'a Ballads «i« in the Dino-ajdbibl* 

" Ihave found out a gift for myfair; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed: 
Bat, let me that plunder forbear; 
She will jsay, 'twas a bubaroiu deed." 

The three-syllable fe«t are chieSy coafined to 
songs, or other small pieces. They do not 
appear ia any lengthened work; and, in the 
southern part of the Island, seem to be of no 
great antiquity. They are generally character- 
ized aa quick and lively; but this, perhaps, arises 
from the general association of ideas: for ex- 
amples might he, produced in which they are, 
appropriately, expressive of the tender and me- 
lancholy feelings. We believe, it will be found, 
on examinaUon, that it is the thought and not the 
measure which renders the stanza grave, or gay. 
Some of the old Scotch Ballads, in which the 
three-syllable feet prevails, are peculiarly plain- 
tive : 
Tk« Motau tf tht Forett, after lA* BattU ^ Itedden-fiild. 

I have heard a lilting,* at the ewes milkiniTt 
A' the lasses lilting before break of day ; 

Bat now there's a moaoitiK, in ilka green loaning. 
Since the flowers of the forest are weeded away. 

* " LiUinf, Singing oheerfnll;, with a brisk lively air, 
in a style peculiar to tiie Seoti ; whoM mssie, being com- 
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At baghtB in tbe pioniiiig, iiae faljtlie lads are scornins, 
Our lasses are lonely, and dowie, and wae : 

Nae daffing, nae^bbing, but sighing and sobbing. 
Die laas lifts bet Icglio, and hies fier away. 

In har'st at the shearing, nae swankies are jeering, 
OarbaosteTS are wrinkled, andlyard, and grey: 

At a fair, or a. preaohing, nae wooing, nor fleeching, 
Since the flowers of the forest are weeded away. 

At e'en in the gloamiag, nae youngsters are roaming 
'Boot stacks witit Ibc lasses at bo^es to play ; 

But ilk laas ska dteaij, lanMnting ber deary, 
Since tbe flowers of the forest are weeded away. 

Dool and wae fa' the order, — sent our lads to the border 1 
The English for ance by a guile won tbe day ; 

The flowers of tbe forest, that shone aye the foremost, 
Tbe pride of out la»d nov He eantd Ik the elay I 

We'll ha' nae mair lilting, at the ewes milking. 
Out women and bairns now sit dowie and wae ; 

There's nought heard but moaning, in ilka green loaning. 
Since the Sowers of the forest are weeded away. 



posed for the bag-pipe, jumps over tbe discordant notes 
of the second and seventh, in order to prevent the jarring 
which it would otherwise produce with the drone or 
bass, which eonstautly sounds an octave to flte key-note. 
Hence this kind of composilioa is commoaly styled ■ 
Stelth l.ilt."—a*rbert Creft. 



CHAPTER XV. 
Op Lybic Poetey. 

We have, hitherto, attended only to the gene- 
ral Rules of regular verBificatioa. In long poems 
the writer, with few exceptions, chuses his 
Stanza, continuing in the same strain to the 
close; and this is generally one of the species 
already described ; but in Lyric Poetry, which is 
understood to be written to accompany the tones 
of a Lyre, or other musical instrument, the versi- 
fication is often united in &nciful combinatJons, 
in correspondence with the strain for which it is 
composed. 

" The Lyric Poetry of the Grecians was not 
only sung, but composed to the chords of the 
lyre. This was at first the characteristic dis- 
tinction of all that was called Lyric Poetry by 
the Romans, and their descendants and imitators 
in later times. The Poet was a musici&n: he 
called upon the Ood of verse, and animated him- 
self with a prelude. He fixed upon the tune, 
the movement, and the musical period; the me- 
lody gave birth to the verse, and thence was 
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derived the unity of rhythm, character, and ex- 
pression, between the music and the poem that 
was sung. Thus the poetry became naturally 
subservient to namber and cadence, and thus 
each lyric poet invented not only the proper 
kind of verse, but also the Strophe analogous to 
the melody which he himself had created, and to 
which he composed it. 

" In this respect, the lyric poem, or ode, with 
the Latins and with modem nations, has been 
nothing more than a frivolous imitation of the 
lyric poem of the Greeks: they say, I sing, but 
never do sing; they speak of the chords of. the 
lyre, bat have never seen a lyre. No poet, since 
Horace inclusively, appears to have modelled his 
odes upon a melody. Horace adopting, by turns, 
the different formulsB of the Greek poets, seems 
80 much to have forgotten that an ode ought to 
be sung, that he has often suspended the sense 
at the end of the strophe, where the air ought to 
repose, to the beginning of the next stanza."* 

The Lyre of the Greeks was a stringed instm- 
ment, the invention of which they ascribed to the 
Gods. The first lyre is fabled to have been the 
shell of a tortoise, found by Mercury on the 
border of the Nile, and in which the sinews of the 
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aumal had beea dried by the •m and stretched 
into soaadiag strings. It waa a epeoies of harp; 
chax^ing in its form and in the number of its 
strings, &8 the art of music advanced towards 
perfection. It is in allusion to this imaginarx 
origin that the poets still sing of the Kmndag 
S/utt; and the Swedish sto/. a shall (which also 
denotes a sound) gave the name of SktJd* to the 
poets of Soandinana. 

Music and Poetry were doubtless, in their 
origin, the same art among the nationB of the 
North, as the Encycloptediat has asserted of the 
Gredu. The nanative part of the Yooal efiii- 
sions of the Bards foaaed a chant, or lecita- 
tive, inteimptcd by frequent bunts of high 
enthusiasm, or of tntder feelings, iriiich called 
forth the nnited melody of the Toice and the harp. 
These several excitements of enthusiasm and 
of toidemess are, now, the separated proviaoes 
of the Lyric Muse; and, indeed, they compre* 
hend all that is worthy of cultiTatian in the 
Entire of Poetry. 

The highest of the modem lyric compositioBi 
is the 0ns. Itis a Greek name which we usually 
translate by the word S<mg, but it was not a song 
as we use the term in onr language. The Ode 
was the result of strong excitement, — a poetical 
attempt to fill the hearts of the auditors with 
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feriJBgs of the si^iine. Thois Odes that wore 
sunginhonosr of the Goda, were termed Hvuhs, 
(rova. fuftnneia, I celebrate. Th^ w^re the ear- 
liest of the Greek Odes ; and the name has been 
retained to designate those piotiB poeMs that arc 
sung in our churches. The Hebrew Hymas, said 
to.hare been written by King David, are termed 
PsALUs fiom the Gxeek psaHo, I sm^. 

The characteristic priocipLe of the Gre^ Ode 
was emthnsiMBi. It was a poeto-nmncal c(Wi- 
position, bro«gfat forward by the imited powers 
of art md of genius. When ccnnplete it was 
composed of parts : the Stropbb, the Antistsd- 
PHsand the Epode. *' The priests going round 
the altar singing the praises of the Gods, called 
their first taHiwace Siropke {strefho, I titm),<^ 
tamit^ to the left, that is, from east to west; 
the second, turning to the tight, they ealled An- 
tiOropke, q. d. tcturoing :— these were dances, 
lastly, standing still before the altar, they sung 
the renutitder, which they called the JEpodg," or 
end of the song. The same nominal divisions 
are Bometimes substituted in the Odes that have 
been mannfoctured in modem times, though these 
have no concern, eitherwith altars, c» with priests. 
The FxANswere songs of triumph, sui^ in pro- 
cession in honour of ApoUo, cm occasion of a 
victory, or of a deliverance from public calamity. 
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Some suppose that paum was a denomination of 
Apollo, from paio, I heal, he heing the God of 
medicine; but Pieans were also sung to other 
Deities : they were tbankBgiTings for the cessa- 
tion (or cure) of an evil. 

Were we not in possession of two or three snc- 
cessful efforts, we should pronounce the Pin- 
daric Ode to be foreign to the genius of English 
poetry. The irregular Stanza is at variance with 
the very nature of rtiyme, which shocks the ear 
when it returns unexpectedly at unmeasured dis- 
tances. Regularity in the series of consonances 
is as requisite as accuracy in the rhymes them- 
selres ; and the termination of a line, which the 
reader cannot without effort refer to its corres- 
pondent sound, is an effectual check to the flow 
of thought. All sympathy with the poet is at 
an end: — the stanza becomes a riddle; and the 
mind is bewildered, in the comparison of sounds 
and the counting of syllables. That wild en- 
thuaiam which, perpetually aiming at the sublime, 
not only leaves reason behind, but eren soars 
beyond the sphere of imagination, ir incompa- 
tible with the restraints of English verse, and, if 
not contented with the unmeaning tones of the 
lyre, should hum its accompaniment in prose. 
Those who woiild imitate the flights of Pindar 
foi^et the nature of the Lyrics of antiquity. 
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The]^ were inseparable, in the mind, from the 
rude notes of the orchestra, and the movements 
of the dance. The Ode of these latter times is 
subject to separate criticism as a poem; but its 
poetical beauties are strained and torn to pieces, 
when combined with the subdirided gamut of 
modem music Poetry, Music, and tiie Dance 
formed, among the ancients, a triple union, in 
which the Poet was the Coryphaeus of the choir. 
Now-a-days, the Poet is nothing; the Musician 
ia every thing, and the Dancer is his Harlequin. 

The patient spirit of the early Christians, com- 
bined with the acknowledged humility of their 
conceptions with respect to the nature of the 
Deity, rendered their Religion unfavourable to 
that fervour of imagination which ia essential to 
the composition of the Ode. The Jewish Re- 
ligion was different. During the whole period 
of their sacred history, they considered them- 
selves as the peculiar favourites of heaven; and, 
being continually in a state of warfare with the 
neighbouring nations, or else in captivity, their 
poetry was often animated with the divine furor 
of their appeals to the Qod of Hosts, — either in 
prayers for his assistance, or in thanksgivings for 
deliverance from slavery. Political and reUgioua 
enthusiasm are grand sources of the sublime. 
It is not from the common versions of the He* 
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brew Scriptures that we are to judge of tbose 
sacred sODgs which animated the natioo. A 
literal translatioD of a poem destroys its elegaacd 
by tearing its flowers iato minute fragmeats. 
GeoiuB might reunite the scattered atoms into a 
new and plea9ing form; but, unfortunatelyt our 
paraphraatB arc seldom poets. Nererthelesa, 
t^re hare been several successful attempts to 
infuse a spirit into certain passages of the ordi- 
nary cd^tinor^tium renderings; and those are suf- 
ficient to convince the unlearned reader that the 
originals are far from destitute of poetical beauty. 
Mason's " Ode on the fate of Tyranny" is a free 
paraphrase of part of the 14th;Ghapter of Isaiah, 
beginning at the 4th Verse, and ending with the 
27th. It is divided into three parts, each otm- 
taining its Strophe, Antistrophe, and Epode. 
We shaU here transcribe the first portion: 

ODE 
On thb Fatb of Tykahnt. 



Oppression dies : tlie Tyrant falls: 
The goMen City bows her walls ! 
Jehovah breaks Ih' Avenger's rod. 



• Verses 4, &, and 6. 
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The Sob of Wratb, whose rntUess btuid 

Hurl'd Desolfttion o'er the land, 
Has ma Ms laging race, hu clos'd tbe scene of blood. 

Chie& arm'd «rouiid behold their Tanqaisfa'd Iiord; 
Nor Bpread the gaardian shield, nor lift the lojal aword. 

AnTI STROP HS,* 

He fklli; ttBd Earth a^ain ii free, 
Hark] at the oall of Idberty, 

All Nature lifts the choral song:. 
The Fir-trees, on the monntain'i head,- 
Rejoice thro' all their pomp of shadej 
The lorldj Cedars nod on sacred Lebanon : 

Tyrant! they cry, since thy fell force is broke, 
Onr prood beads p^rce the skies, nor fear the wood- 
man's stroke. 

EPODB.f 

Helli from hdr ga^>h profoand, 
Ronses at thine approach ; and, all aroond. 
Her dreadful notes of preparation sonnd. 

See, at the awfal call, 

Her shadowy Heroes all, 
£v'n mighty I^gs, the heirs of empire wide, 

BiSinK, with scdemn state, and slow. 

From their sable thrones below, 
Heet, and insult thy pride. 

What, dost thou join our ghosdy train, 

A flittittg shadow-light and Taint 

■ Verses 7 and 8. -f- Veises 9, 10, and 11. 
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WbenlB ihj pomp, thy feative throng, 

Th; revel dance, and waDton song! 
Fraud King! CorrapUon fastens on thy breast; 
Aad calls tier crawling brood, and bids tbem share the 
fessL* 

The sacred Ode has been seldom attempted, and 
has still seldomer succeeded in modem English. 
Poetry is peculiarly allied to the fictions of im- 
agination. Ita very name (Greek poUo, I make^ 
is allied to falsehood. "A Poet is a maker, and . 
he who cannot make, that is, invent, has his 
name for nothing."*!- The undisputed doctrines 
of faith are, therefore, obviously incompatible 
with an inherent principle of the poetic art. 
Even in the lesser Lyrics, this difficulty is sel- 
dom oTercome. Johnson says, when speaking 
of Dr. Watts, " His devotional poetiy is, like 
that of others, unsatisfactory* The paucity of 
the topicks enforces perpetual repetition, and the 
sanctity of the matter rejects the ornaments of 
figurative diction. It is sufficient for Watts to 
have done better than others what no man has 
done well." 

* A regular Ode, on tbc same subject, by 6. Dyer, 
may be seen in his " Poetics." 
t Dryden. 
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If we except IW^ibo&'b jEIyw* o>^. tbe Seaaom 
an^ ft few Qtlicr piec^, we niay s^ tbet tb^ 
modern English Ode is B^aroely ever eii^i&yed 
OD the sut^eot of B^ligion^ It singa the praises 
of Hepoes aod of Kings i or ijt ikddrepssi tbe p&s* 
siom tbroHgh the iQe4ivni of sq^Di^ peisonified 
abstraction. The twenty-second of Novembei 
was long held as a fettir^ in hoo9P^ ^ Saint 
Cecilia, the patroness' of n^ai^ ; aa^ we have, 
on rmoxdt between ^fty apd eixty imegvl^r aitni- 
yer^a;ry Odea which were eet to tausii^i rented 
apd perfonued at thofe meetings between the 
years 1683 and 1740. Of those, the most famous 
is that of Drydfln> eutitleid " Alexander's Fea«t," 
which ia in tlie hands of every scboc^ey. Pope 
also wrote an Ode, for 090 of thoie occasiona, 
which has much stent, V¥<t i^^ q&rer been so 
bi^y effcteemed. CoUin's cejabra^ed pd« (" The 
Passions") is of the ^^me t^laas, and is ^jLtiefoely 
'beautifiid. 

Foture times will probably describe wikth won- 
dcur th« e&tXkI4i»}iBi«it, so long upheld in this 
conn^, of a Poet lAare^te ; y/}ioa^ «^,ecial duty 
it was (and but recently laid aside) to write two 
Ode* EHinn^Uy, one for the King's B^'th-i^ay, ^d 
anoUier to u^her in the ^ev Year. Both were of 
the irregul^, or Piadfkric Form, m^ set to music, 
as SoQg9 of Praise on the Sorereig^ and bia 
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OoTenrnwDt. The present Laureate ia, we be- 
lieve, the first yrho bas been excused from thia 
periodical prostitution of talent. 

There are nomeroua pieces under the title of 
Odes that are composed in nniform stanzas, 
and never were intended to be sung. Collins, 
Gray, and Akenside, have written many of this 
kind, as well aa of the irregular form, which are 
too well known to warrunt quotation. 

With the Greek and Roman poets, every lyrical 
composition, regular or irregular, light or solemn, 
was termed an Ode, but in English we particu- 
larly distinguish between the Ode and the Song. 
Both are professedly written so aa they may be 
chanted, either alone or with instrumental ac- 
companiments ; but the former is more an imi- 
tation of the Songs of the ancients. The Odes of 
Anacreon and of Horace are often airy and gay ; 
but there is, almost in oil cases, something in 
the nature of their composition, (chiefly, perhaps, 
the incongniity between the antient and modem 
manners,) which prevents their translations from 
being ranked with the Songs of the present age 
in any nation of Europe. 

The essence of the Song is the simplicity of 
the subject, as well as of the melody to which it 
is adapted. It is fitted for the social circle, and, 
in every verse, sings of the tender fedings of 
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love; the mirthftil pleasures of the table; or, 
aSBamiDg a satiric strain, it laughs at the little 
follies of individuals, or lashes the vices of the 
age. The War-song rises to a higher tone. It 
approaches nearer to the ancient Ode, but is still 
addressed to the feelings of the many ; and often 
animates the courage of the soldier, by reminding 
him that he is defending the inhabitants of bis 
humble home, while resieting the enemies of his 
country. 

The Song is divided into similar stanzas, each 
of which is sung to the same air; and, conse- 
quently, the seTeral parts of the composition 
ought to have a character of similarity, so that 
it may not be at variance with the Music. The 
same train of thought must run throi^h all the 
stanzas ; and hence that simplicity which the 
Song requires. Were it otherwise, the music, 
like that of the Ode, would need to be varied 
vrith every verse. It is plain, too, that under 
such circumstances the poem cannot be of great 
length. The music, which is associated with 
the Songt is also simple, as in the early ages, 
and should never be allowed to hide the words 
of the poet. 

Among the English poets, it is siirprising how 

few have been Song-writers. It is a poem of a 

sociable character ; and, if it does not interest 
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the little circle in i^ioh it is chanted, it never 
passes «B a soDg. Keidier Chaucer nor Oower 
hare 1^ a single atanea of the kind on record. 
Indeed, it is snspected Hiat there were then no 
national airs to which snch siiaple poems could 
have been sang. The Provencal melodies w^e 
at that period well known on the Continent, bat 
we have no evidence ^at they were ever adapted 
to English woids, Throa^tont the south of 
Durope, those short and artless Lyrics seem to 
have been coeval with the lengthened Romances 
of the Troubadours. The following French 
Chamon, though written newly three hundred 
years ago, has aH tlie sira|dicity and sweetness 
of our beat modem songs. We sh^ here oopy 
it, along with Dr. Bumey's traiwlatioa: 

CfauwoN (if Mmru Shun, Btnm d'Etoiu, m fttrUnt dt 
CkIw ponf LanJrt*. 

Adim ^tuMoU pajft de Frmut, 
OmmpatrUUpbudUrie/ 

Qw « Mffrtt IM J>HM Ml^altH, 

Adie*, Frmee, adieu,-mtt beaiajota^i! 
La tirf qui dijoint wt amottri, 
JfatydenungiuUtHoitU; 
Une part tt rette ; die eft titnne ; 

JPmt jW lfe/«Mlra il4t« 
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Song writtM hy Mtry Qkmh tfSetU w uaSa^fmn CUitw 
to Zomiini, 1660. 
Fuewell die sweet, the ever U»t abode I 

Farewell the ooaatrj to my bodI most dear 1 

Where none but pleuure's floweiy paths I tn>de, 

Far fiom tbe gloomy haunts of strife and fear. 

The ship that wafts me from thy hap^ shore 
Is only freighted with the meaner part ; 

And, while my yonthftil pleasures I deplore, 
Iieftves thee in fall poasession of my heart. 

Tlie followi&g anonymoDS snd more literal Ter- 
•ion, by giting the advantage of comparison, 
may be useful to yoting trtmslatois : 

Ab I pleaiut laad of Fnmee, farewell ! 

Hy eoDDtty dear 

Where many a year 
Of infant yonth I loved to dwell. 
Farewell fi>r ever, happy days I 
Tbe ship which parts our love eonveys 
BnthiUTofme; one half behind 
I leave with Ibee, dear FHoee, to prove 
A tdten of oai endless lave 
And h^K the otfaei to thy mind. 

After all, we will not assert that, at this or 
eres at au earlier period, there were no English 
Songs. We only are persuaded &at they had 
not then ziien to tbe rank which they now enjoy 
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among poetical productions. Hey were, prd' 
bably. always the favourites of rural life ; bat 
not digni&ed enough to be admitted into a higher 
sphere. Simple thoughts chanted to simple me- 
lodies are, no doubt, indigenoas in every age 
and conntry ; and we may cite, in evidence, that 
what modern Musicians understand by Harmony 
was unknown to the Greeks as it yet is to the 
Chinese. Song, as distinguished from Duets 
and Glees, is the eSusion of an individual. The 
music must be adapted to a single voice ; and if 
other tones are introduced they must be com- 
pletely subservient ; otherwise " the auditor is 
tempted to say as the Chinese did (when ' God 
save the King* was played in parts) that the Air 
might be very good, if the accompaniments 
would let it be heard." 

Whatever may have been the Airs to which 
they were sung, we learn, from Shakspeare, that 
popular Songs existed in England at an early 
period. The scene of ' Twelfth Night' is, indeed, 
laid in lUyria, but the Duke's speech was in- 
tended for the ears of an English audience ; and 
a Clowne was sent for to sing : 

" Give me some Hosick'*— " diat piece of soDg, 
Til eld and AvtieliM tong ve heard last night ; 
Me thooght it did releeve my paasioa mnoh. 
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Hon then light Kjna, and recollected termes 
Of these most biiske and giddy -paced times. 

It it aid and plaint; 

The Spinatera and the Knitters in the Snn, 

And the free maidea ttiat weane Aeir tbred with bones. 

Do Tse to obanntit"— — 

" I pretbee Ring." [iUiuiciU. 

The Soko. 
Come away, come awaj deatb. 
And in sad oyprease let me be laide. 
Fye away, fie away breatli, 
I am slaiue by a faire cmell maide : 

My shrowd of white, stack all with Gw, O prepaieit. 

Hy part of death no one so true did share It. 

Not a flower, not a flower aweete 

On my blacke coffin, let there be atiewne : 

Not a friend, not a friend greet 

My poore corpes, where my bones shall be throwne : 
A thoasand tbooaand sighes to saue, lay me O where 
Sad true louer nener find my grana, to weepe there. 

" The simplicity and wildness of several of the 
old Scottish melodies denote them to be the 
production of a pastoral age and country j and 
prior to the use of any musical instrument beyond 
that of a very limited scale of a few natural notes, 
and prior to the knowledge of any rules of arti> 
ficiai music. This conjecture, if soUd, must 
carry them np to a hi^h period of antiquity. 

" The most ancient of the Scottish Songs 
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still preserved, are extremely simple, and TOid of 
all art. They consist of one measure only, and 
have no second part, as the later or more mo- 
dem airs have. They must, therefore, hare been 
composed for a very simple iostniBkent, audi as 
the shepherd's reed or pipe, of few notes, and 
of the plain dtalonie Kale, without using the 
semitones, or sharps and fiats. The distinguish- 
ing strain of our old melodies is pluntive and 
melancholy ; and what makes them soothing and 
affecting, to a great degree, is the constant use 
of the concordant tones, the third and fiflh of 
the scale, often ending upon the fiflh, and some 
of them on the sixth. By this artlen atandaitl 
some of onr old Scottish melodies may be traced ; 
such as Gil Moriee ;— There came a gkott to Mttr- 
g'et't door, — O laddie, tman loo thee; — Hap mew^ 
thy pettycoat : — I mean the old sets of these aire; 
as the last air, which I take to be one of our 
oldest songs, is so modemixed as scarce to have 
a trace of its ancient simplicity. The simple 
original air is still sung by nurses in the country, 
as a lullaby to still their babes to sleep. It may 
be said, that &6 words of some of these songs 
denote them to be of no very ancient date ; but 
it is well known, that many of our old Songs 
have changed their original names, by being 
adapted to more modem words. Some old tones 
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hftve t second part; but it ii only a repetition 
of the first put on die hjgiier odart: and tbeae 
additiom are probaUy of mora modem date than 
ih.6 tones tliemselTet."* 

The (^eit Scotch. Song on record is entitled 
" The Bn^is of Haiicone ;" and was, doubtless, 
written more than thne hundred years t^. The 
meainre is peculiar, and has often been chosen 
by the poets of that nation ; hut the Air is either 
little known, or ne^«eted. The flrat staaxa wo 
shall here ins«t : 

Declair ye banks of Helieone 
Pamasnis bill, and dailb ilk on. 

And ftnurtaln Cabefletn, 
<Mf sar of ymr HaMS alt, 
Or aynphU may be pertgall 

Unto mjlulf schein; 
Ot if the ladies that did lave 

Their bodies by yoor brim. 
So seimUe vere or yet lo soaTO, 

So beantini] or trim. - 

Contempill exempill 

Tak be her proper port, 
Gif ooleiabonle, 

AitnitK yoD did reiort 

To write a soog worthy of being set to music, 

* " Diasertatioii on the Scottish Music" by A. F. Tytler, 
Lord Woodhouselee. 
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and to write one to be snng to an Air previonsly 
composed, reqaire different species of talent. The 
genius of the poet is necessary in both cases ; 
hut in the latter he must alao understand the 
principles and feel the power of music. It is 
this fortunate union of the two sister arts which 
has delighted die social circle with the Scotti^ 
Songs of Bams and the Irish Melodies of Moore. 
The ancient nuuiio' of the two countries is, in 
general, so much alike, that it is often a matter 
of dispute to which nation a particular tone be- 
longs. An anonymous writer has endeavoured to 
draw a probable line of distinction ; " In Scotch 
tunes, says he, we have a perpetual recurrence of 
something which reminds the hearer that they 
were originally adapted to the dnme of the bag- 
pipe ; while in Welsh melodies, and in those of 
Ireland, we have a rapid succession of notes, a 
redundant fulness in the bars and phrases, and a 
sort of jiiiglfi which immediately refers their 
origin to ihe harp: an iostrmnent not adapted to 
the display of any prolonged modulation, nor 
capable of any swell, or what the Italians call 
' siatenato,'" — " The lirelier Irish airs hare a 
charm which is entirely peculiar, and are as supe- 
rior to the Scotch tunes of that kind as the 
Scotch airs of the pathetic kind are superior to 
those of the Irish." 
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After all that has been said of If ational Music, 
we are persuaded that it owea much of its iu- 
ta^Bt to early associations, which remind us of 
the scenes of our country and our homes. The 
fiuaous ' Rons des Veches,' formerly so fatal to the 
emigrant Swiss, has lost its influonce. Erea the 
character of its music is held in little estimation ; 
and we know of no strains which coiUd now 
burst the adder, or cure the bite of the tarantula. 
But though mere sounds, unless associated with 
the memory of the past, are ill fitted to excite a 
train of ideas, yet there may be an incongruity 
between the Air and the words of the Song, which 
would be grating to the melody of the one and 
disturb the thought of the other. Modem mu> - 
Bicians frequently shew so little attention to pro- 
sody, that the finest sentiments and the most 
polished verses are rendered unintelligible. "Un- 
important expletives and particles aie forced into 
notice by careless or ignorant composers, who, 
only intent upon mere music, pay no regard to her 
Bister, poetry. But then, poetry, in revenge, is 
as little solicitous about musical effects ; for 
symmetry of air, or simplicity of design, are 
generally bo little thought of, that every hetero- 
geneous idea, which can be hitched into rhyme, 
is indiscriminately crowded into the same song." 
— " If the writer has the least pity for the com- 
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poBcr, or love for mnuc, or wiahes to afford the 
least opportunity for syuBietry in the air, the 
thoogbt riiould be one, and the ncmbera u 
smooth, and the exprenion as easy and laconic 
aaposuble."— ^'In general, ererynew line in our 
songs introduces a new thonglit ; so that, if the 
composer is more tender of the poet's reputation 
than his own, be must, at erery line, change his 
. subject, or be at strife with the bard ; and in 
eitber case, die altematave is isjariotu to the 
general interest of the music, poetry, and au- 
dience."* 

The most ordinary versifier knows that every 
stanza of a Song should contain the same number 
of linee, and that each line mnst have the same 
quantity of syllables : he probably knows too 
that the feet of each corresponding line ought to 
be of the same species ; for unless the poem has 
all these requisites, the several stanzas could not 
be sung to the same air. There are, however, 
necessary points which require equal attenti(»i : 
the gena%l flow of sentiment and the adaptation 
of the emphasis and ccesura to the bars of the tune. 
" Until I am complete master of a tune, says 
Burns, in my own singing (such as it is) I can 
never compose for it. My way is : I consider 
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the poetic Bentiment correapondent to my idea of 
the mnaical expressioD; then choose my theme; 
b^ia one stanza ; when that is compoBed, which 
is generally the most difficult part of the business, 
I walk, out, sit down now and then, look out for 
objects in nature around me that are in unison 
and harmony with the coj^itatioos of my fancy 
and workings of my bosom ; humming every now 
and then the air, with the verses I have framed. 
When I feel my muse beginning to jade, I retire 
to the solitary fireside of my study, and there 
commit my effusions to paper ; swinging at in- 
tervals on the hind lej^ of my elbow chair, by 
way of calling forth my own critical strictures, 
as my pen goes on. Seriously, this, at home, is 
almost invariably my way."* 

In writing for old airs it is ofWn difficult to hit 
on a proper stanza, unless we have the old words 
to which they have been sung. " I have tried 
my hand (we again quote Bums) with Robin 
Adair, and you wilt probably think, with little 
success; but it is such a cramp, out-of'the-way 
measure, that I despair of doing any thing better 
to it. 



* Bnnu's Letters to Mr. Thomson. 



of ltbic poetry. 

Phillis thb Fair. 
While laita with little winf , 

Fann'd the pare air, 
TtutiD|F the hreatbiag spring, 

Forth I did fare ; 
Gay the son's golden eye, 

Peep'd o'er the mountains high; 
Such thy morn 1 did I cry , 

Phillis the fair. 

In each bird's careless long. 

Glad did I share ; 
While yon wild flowers unong. 

Chance led me there; 
Sweet to the opening day, 
Rosebnds bent the dewy spray ; 
Saoh thy bloom ! did I say, 

Phillis the fair. 



In a subsequent letter, 

" That crinkum cranknm tune, Robin Adair, 
has run bo in my head, and I succeeded so ill in 
my last attempt, that I have ventured in this 
morning's walk one essay more. 

Song. 
Had I a cave on some wild, distant shore. 
Where the winds howl to the waves dashing roar : 
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Then wonld I we«p my woe>, 
There Kek my last repose. 
Till grief my eyes should close. 
Ne'er to wake mote 1 

FalftMtofTomAnkiod, canst ihon declare 
Alt thy fond-plighted yowi — fleeting as air t 

To thy new lover hie. 

Laugh o'er thy peijnry; 

Then in thy bosom try, 
What peace is there E 

Mr. Moore has written the foUowing Song to 
the game tune, which the Irish call ' Aiken 
Anon.' 

Erin ! the tear and tiie smile in tldoe eyes 
Blend like the rainbow that bangs in flie skies; 
Shining through sorrow's stream, 
Sadd'niog through pleasure's beam. 
Thy sons, with doablfal gleam, 
Weep while they rise I 

Erin I thy silent tear nerei shall cease, 
Erin 1 Ihy langnid smile ne'er shall iDorease, 

Tin, like the rainbow's light, 

Thy varions tints unite. 

And form, in Heayen's sight. 
One arch of peace. 

Mr. Moore, as well aa Burns, complained that 
the Music cramped the measure of his SoQgs ; 
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and of this we hare ^parent proofs ia hia Irish 
Melodies, in which he has been forced to use 
modes of versification that would not have been 
chosen for an unfettered poem. It requires some 
practice to give the proper cadence ia reciting 
the following lines : 

At the mid hoar of si^t, when stan an weeping, I fly. 
To the lone vale we lored, when life sbone warm in thine 
eye! 
And I think that, if spirita eon ateal.from the region of air 
To revisit past sceiei itt del^kt, Ihoa wilt cone to me 
there. 
And tell me onr love is remember*!! even in the ikj I 

Another five-barred cadence to the air "I once 
had a true hve," although the feet walk more 
smoothly, must also have cost considemble pains 
to the poet. 

Through grief jutd throagh danger, iky imile hath cheer'd 

my way, 
Itll hope seem'd to bud from eaoh thorn that looad me lay j 
The darker oni fortnae, the brighter our pare love bnm'dj 
Till Bbame into glory; tlU fear into eeal was tnm'd : 
Oh! slave ttalwai, intby armsmyqHritfelt&ee, 
And bless'd e'en the sorrows tiiat made x» more dear to 

thee. 

We formerly remarked* that it is the thought 
• Page S80. 
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and not the measure which renders the stanu gravfe 
or gay ; and sometiiiiig Bimilar may be obserred 
of the Music. TeademeBs, and even pathos, may 
be given to the most Kvely air,' provided it be 
accompanied with venes of a {daiotire lund, song 
with tender expression and to slow time. It is 
not, however, to be recommraided, to the writar 
of a serious Song, to chase an Air which has 
been originally adapted to lighter verses ; be- 
cause the eariier a8SO<uation is apt to return 
upon the mind of the bearer, and thereby to re- 
transpose the melody (and with it the song) into 
a species of burlesque. ' The Banks of the Dee* 
(which the Scotch have appropriated as a Na- 
tional Song, although the Nightingale was never 
heard in their country) is set, in slow time^ to 
the Irish Ait of ' Langolee' : that tune to which 
somai>yludicrou8TerseshavebeenmadeandsuDg. 
It has been said that Love and Wine are the 
exclusive subjects of Song ; but he who said so 
forgot Patriotism to which we owe many of the 
finest Songs in every language. This patriotism, 
however, is not necessarily enlightened. The 
poet need only to be an enthusiast; and the 
offspring of his muse will be equally prized by 
his party, whether they be in favour of re- 
publicanism, or of the divine right of kings. 
The Marseillois hymn animated the French sol- 
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diers to battle ; and many of onr tendereat airs 
were composed hj the adherents of the exiled 
Stuarts : these are associated with pity for mis- 
fortune, and ' pity melts the mind to lore.' War- 
Songs are more assimilated to the ancient Ode : 
they aim at the sublime. ' Scots wha hae wi' 
Wallace bled' is of this class ; but the following, 
by the same author, is probably less known : 

Sgknb — AFUUtifBaUU—Time oftheD^g, Etamtg—tlit 
nxnmdtd and dying o^ tiiM mctcrimu Army art tveppottd 
tojtm M tktfoUtnpwg 

Sons of Dbath. 

Farevell tbon fair day, tbon ffreen earth, and ye aides. 

Now gay with the broad setttng; son 1 
Farewell Iotm and friendships, ye dear, tender ties, 

Our laoQ of existence is run 1 

Thon Krim king of terrors, thon life's gloomy foe. 

Go, frighten the coward and slave ; 
Go, teaeh them to tremble, fell tyrant ! bnt know. 

No terrors hast thou to the bravel 

Thon strik'st the poor peasant — he sinks in the dark. 

Nor saves e'en the wreck of a name ; 
Thon strik'st the young hero — a glorions mark 1 

He falls in the blaze of his fame I 

In the field of prond honour — oar swords in onr hands, 

Our king and onr countiy to save — 
While victory shines on life's last ebbing sands — 

O, who would not die with the brave 1 
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Campbell's " Battle of Hohenlinden" is a spi- 
rited Song of the same class. 

On IdDden wben the son was low, 
AD bloodless laj th' nntroddeo soow; 
And daik as winter whs the flow 

Of Iser rolling r^iidly : 
But Linden saw another sight. 
When the dram beat, at dead of night, 
Conunondiog fires of death to light 

The darkness of her scenery. 
By torch and trnmpet fast arrayed, ^ 

Each horseman drew his battle blade; 
And fnrioas every charger neighed. 

To join the dreadfnl revelry. 
Then shook the hills, with thonder riven ; 
Then msfa'd the steed, to battle driven ; 
Aod, louder than the bolts of heaven. 

Far flosh'd the red artillery. 
Bnt redder yet that light shall grow. 
On Linden's hills of stained snow ; 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 

Of Iser rolling rapidly. 
The combat deepens, on ye brave, 
"Wbo rash to gIoi7 or flie grave t 
Wave, Hnnich, all thy banners wave! 

Aadebarge with all thy Chivalry 1 
Few, few shall pari, where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding sheet ; 
And every tnrf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Of Ltsic Poetby — contimed. 

In the preoediDg Chapter we have treated at 
large of the Ode and the Song which, in this 
cotmtiy, are the only species of poetry that are 
combined with instrumental Music. Other small 
poems, however, are usually included under the 
denomination of Lyric : aome of which are con- 
sidered as varieties of Song; and others are 
seldom, if ever, meant to be sung. 

A Ballad is a ihjrming record of some adven- 
ture or transaotioD, which is amusing or inter- 
esting to the populace, and written in easy and 
uniform verse, so as it may be sung by those 
who have little acquaintance with Music. Bal- 
lads are sung in the streets and at fairs, by itine- 
rant minstrels, or they amuse the rustics during 
their sociable and sedentary occupations. They 
are so lAany amusing or interesting tales told in 
verse, and in a chant iJiat is sufficiently agreeable 
to the ear. ' Chevy Cliase' and ' The Babes of 
the Wood' are specimens of our ancient Ballads. 
Goldsmith's 'Edwin and Angelina,' is a Ballad of 
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modem dtte; but of such we have few. In old 
English the words Ballad aad Song were syno- 
nymons ; bat, as early as the time of Shi^speare, 
they were sufficiently diaticguished. In the latter 
the sweetaass of the music became more attended 
to, and in ^e former the iotereat rested more on 
tlie humourooa or the tragic ^«ct of the tale. 
Ballads were, at one time, t^ only vehicles of 
popular satira ; and with this view they ate occa- 
sionally still employed to raise a spirit of party 
among the multitude. X<et me, said Fletcher of 
Saltoun, have the making of the Ballads of a 
nation, and I shall care very little who made its 
religion. 

The French have divided their Lyric Poetry 
into several species, some of whjch we, of tiiis 
country, have endeavoured to imitate, while of 
otihers we have merely imported the names with- 
out adopting their distinctions. Of these the 
Sonnet is best known. It has occupied the pen 
of many of our most distinguished poets; but, 
vbea -the rules of its composition have been 
strictly observed, it has seldom added to their 
&nte. 

The laws of the Fr£ach Sonnet are rigid and 
unalterable. It is composed of fourteen verses, 
of equal lengths, usoally AJe^mdrines ; but some* 
times often, of e^^, or even of seven syllabtea. 

C'""S''^ 
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Hom of twelve syllablea, however, are accoimted 
the moat humoDioas. These fourteen verses are 
divided into two quatrains, and one stanza of six 
lines. 

The riiymes of the two quatrains (both mas- 
culine and feminine) must be similar, and must 
also follow in the same order: so that, in the 
terminations of the first eight lines, there are 
only two sonnds which strike the ear. 

In composing the concluding (siz-tined) stanza, 
the two first verses must form a rhyme ; and the 
other four must have their terminations so dis- 
posed as not to imitate the order of the first 
quatrains. Further, there must be a pause in the 
couBtmction of this latter stanza which will have 
the eflFect of separating it into two parts of three 
verses each, which are called Terceli. 

Such are the Rules of Boileau, which he feigns 
to have been announced by Apollo : Rules that 
experience has demonstrated to be incompatible 
with the genius of the English tongue ; which 
is intolerant to rhymes that occur at iir^^ar 
distances. 

The French Sonnet, as well as its English imi- 
tations, is, doubtless, in its origin, of Italian 
growth. It was only in a language of vowels 
and liquids that the Improtidtori could speah in 
Bhyme, without premeditation (as their name im- 
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plies) ; and that Petrarch could have celebrated 
his Laura in three hundred of those uniform Son- 
nets, without being himself disgusted with the 
labour, or tiring the patience of his readers. 
We shall gire one of his amourons productions, 
with an English anonymoas translation, as a 
specimen of the axrangemeut of the verses : 

Qwl vag» ui^lUdir, elWl dole* rito 
iy>m' amorvta ntbbU rieoptru. 
Cm tmta mutHadt at en- f tffertt, 

. Ckt h tiftct mcontr' a imtzzo 'I tw. 

(^luAbi albr, neeotat in paradito 

Tede Tim Paltro ; m lal gma t'aperte 
Qiul fUtOM pentier, th'abri mm tetrtt : 
Ma vt'dt I'io, eh' attrove non «' if^fM. 

Ogni apgehea viita, ogti' otto «mife 

CAe giammai in tfoKiut ov' anurfoue, apptrve, 
Form %a» *dejpw a lata a quel ek' H duo. 

GUiUM a tenv U Mguardo ge»tU«; 
E taeenda dicta (tome a me pmrv) 
adm'aUontaiiailmioftdeUitmieoT 

That ohannins paleneM, tbat o'erolonding threw, 
O'CT her bewitching; smiles a love-RJck ahftde, 
Came with inch winning majesty amyed. 
That forth mj raiish'd heart to meet it flew. 
How saints greet saints in paradise I knew 
From that blest boar, go freely was displayed 
That tender aeotimeiit none other read : 
Bat I, who still from ber my being dnw. 
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Bach wcel look, neh casdeMeodliig gnoe 
That ean on ladios' cheeks, Tben kJindest, play, 
Compar'd to thia, wenld cold diadun appear. 

She bent to earth bei gentle beaateoos face, 
And in expresiive silence seem'd to saj. 
Who from mj side mj feitbfnl friend would tear t 



Of the Engliali Sonnet thus fettered, it is suf- 
ficient to eay that it was unsuccessful in the 
hands of Shakspeare and of Miltoa ; but, with 
other forms of atansa, ihsre have been numy 
beautifal fourteen-tined poems und^ the name of 
Sonnets. Daniel, at the close of tiie sixteenth 
century, wrote fifty-seven addressed to Delia, as 
Petrarch did to his Laura. Although possessing 
a little of the conceit of the age, they aje gene- 
rally so excellent an to put to sbaiQCte our modem 
Sonneteers :^-One we extract : 

Beuitie (sweet Loue) ia like the morning dew, 
Whose short refresh vpon the tender greene. 
Cheers for a time bat til the San dolh shew. 
And straight tis gone as it had nener beene. 
SooBo doth it fade thiU »ake« the ioiiest floriah, 
Short is t^ gjodecrf tfie blnshini; Ro^: 
The haw whioh thou so oiwriiiUr 4o»t ^o^Ub, 
Yet vUoh at length tho« mnst be foip'd to loae, 
When thou Boroharg'd with bnrthev of thy jeeiea, 
Shalt bend tiiy wriiddes homwurd to th? oarth, 
And that in Beauties lease expir'd, ^tpovxui 
The date of Acre, the Kalendi of oar death. 
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Bat all no more, tMs mast not.be foretold, 
For women griene to think they most be old. 

Drununond, of Hawthomden, who lived at the 
same period, was also a successful writer of Son- 
nets, of which the following is a proof. 

To THE Nightingale. 

Dear Chorister, who from these shadows sends, 

Ere that the blushing mom d&re shew her light, 
Soch sad lamentii^ strains, that oigbt attends, 

(Become all ear), — stars stay to hear thy plight; 
If one whose grief even reach of tiiought transcends, 

Wbo ne'er, not in a dream, did ta«te delight 
Haj thee importune, who lilie ease pretends 

And seems to joy in woe, in woe's despight ; 
Tellme (so may thou milder fortune try 

And long, long sing I) for what thou thus complaioi. 
Since winter's gone, and sun in dappled sky 

Enamonred smiles on woods and flowery plains ! 
.The bird, as if my questions did her move. 
With trembling wings sighed forth, — " I Iotc, I lore !" 

The French Rondeau, like their Sonnet, is 
confined to a peculiar fonn of Stanza and of 
Rhyme. It consists of thirteen ten-nyllable lines 
diTided into two portions (eight and five), each 
portion terminating with three or more of the 
words that begin thd Poem ; but which make an 
agreeable and spirited meaning with the words 
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that precede t^m. An example will shew the 
tranimelB of its rhyme : it is by Voiture. 

JWa/ol, e'«M/nt d« moi, car Isabeaa 
H'a conjar6 de loi fairs on Rondeau; 
Gela me met en nne pelae extffime. 
<Jnoi I treiM Tcra, hnit in tau, cinq en 4me I 
Je loi feroii auMitdt on batean. 
ftn Toili. oinq poortant en nn monoeau: 
FidMnu-en hnit, en inToqnant Bn>deaa, 
Et pvia meltoiHf pai qoelqne atnitafftme, 
Jir«/ot, t'tttfail. 

Si je pcniToia eneoie de men eerrean 
Krer oinq Ters, ronTiage seroit bean ; 
Hais cependant, me Toili dans I'oneiAine, 
Et ri je croia que j e faia le dondime : 
En Toilk -IreiEe lynstiB an niveaa, 
Mofoi, ^titfmt. 

This play of Rhymes was not adt^ted by our 
poets. The old Engliah Rouad^ were short 
lyrical poems, of which the first verse, couplet, 
or quatrain, -wm repeated, at the end of every 
Stanza, to the same air ; nwking what was otdled 
the harden of the &«tg. Ro^td^y and Virelay 
(French virer, to tnm round) were other old 
names for the same species of compeeition. All 
kinds of Poetry were formerly termed Lays ; but 
the French ltd is distinguished from the other 
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Lyrics; and dengnates a short song, baring only 
two rhymes, as the following : 

Smr r^ypin' du mimth 
Qiw/<iHt-iI qn'on/mdt 

Cttu nur prcftmde 
Ett dibritfiamtU 

Fait voir, 
Cahte a* matin I'imiU ; 
El I'oragt y grondt 



The Greek tpigramma signified an InacriptioQ; 
and, originally referred to the TerBes that were 
inscribed on tomhs, on templeB and other public 
monuments. The name was afterwards retained 
to denominate any sfaoct poem cliaracteristic of 
some particular persons, or event. Its essence 
is, that it consists of a simple subject, rendered 
interesting by terminating with an unexpected 
but pointed thought or expression. The point 
of the modem Epigram often rests on awitticism, 
or on a verbal pun*i but the higher species, — 
that which only deserves to be called a poem,'— 
should be marked by fineness and delicacy rather 
than by smartness or repartee. Pope's couplet, 
written on a glass with a diamond pencil, lent 
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him by Chesterfield, approaches to the latter 
kind: 

Accept ft miracle in place of wit ; — 

See two dull lines b; Stanbepe'B pencil writ. 

That on the tombstone of a Fiddler who beat 
time to his music ia an example of the satirical: 

Stephen and Time are uow both even : 
Stephen beat Time, now Time'a beat Stephen. 

The next, from the Qennan, is general by 
allusion, al^ough direct in its application : 

Adah's Sleep, 

Ha laid him down and slept, — and from his side 

A woman in her magic beauty rose, — 
Daszl'd and charm'd, he call'd that woman — "bride," — 

And his first sleep became his last lepose. 

The following are more complimentary ; 
Ok a Flower painted bt VarelsT' 



When fam'd Varelst this little wonder drew, 
Flora Tonchsaf'd the growing work to view : 
Finding the painter's science at a stand. 
The goddess snatoh'd the pencil from his hand ; 
And, finishing the piece, she smiling said, 
BeheU one work tfmiM whuik iw'er tluUfadt ! 
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. Ladt of the County of Lancaster, with a 
White Rose. 
If this fair rose offead thy sight, 

It in thy bosom wear ; 
Twill biDsh to see itself less white, 
And tarn Lanoast'rian there. 



The latter, which its author has, tastelessly, 
overwhelmed with additional stanzas, is a Madri- 
gal, rather than an Epigram. The Madrigal is a 
small Song, terminating in a marked manner; 
and is, in so far, like the Epigram; but the 
thought is more delicate, and, usually, breathes 
the tenderness of love. This species of Poetry 
is more common on the continent. The following 
by Garrick, is imitated from the Spanish : 

For me, my fair a wreath bath wove. 
Where rival flowers in union meet ; 

As oft she kisa'd this gift of love, 

Hei breath gave sweetness to the sweet. 

A bee, within a damask rose 

Had crept, the uectar'd dew to sip ; 

But lesser sweets the thief foregoes. 
And fixes on Maria's lip. 

There, tasting all the bloom of spring, 
Wak'd by the ripening breath of May i-^ 

Th' nngratefttl spoiler left bis sting, 
And with the honey fled away. 
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Aaotfaer besutiful Madrigal is from the pen of 
Lord Byron : 

Lines written bbhbath a Pictukb. 
Dear object of defeated care ! 

Thongh now of love aod thee beMft, 
To reconcile me with despair, 

Thine image and my tean are left. 

'Tis aaid, with sorrow Time can cope, 
Bat this, I feel, can ne'er be true ; 

For, b; the death-blow qf mj Hope, 
My Memory immortal grew. 

While treating of the smaller Poems, we may 
notice Acrostics and Bouts Rimes, those play- 
things of the Muses. 

An Acrostic is a number of Verses so con- 
trived that the initial Letters, read from, top to 
bottom of the Po«u, make up a word or a phrase; 
generally a person's name, or a motto. This 
amusement has produced rarions forms. Some 
have the name made op by the terminating letters 
of the verses ; some both by the initials and the 
terminations ; others read badcwards, b^miing 
with the initial, or with the termination, of the 
last verse : while a few are extremely complicated, 
having the name, or words, repeated in many 
directions. One of the simpler kiad wilt serve 
as an example i 
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To FaiBNUsHir. 



* F lieadship, thou'rt false ! I hale thy flattering smile I 

R etom to me those years I spent in Tain : 
I n early yonth, the victim of thy gnile, 

E aoh joy took wing ne'er to letom again.' 
N e'er to return ; for, oiiiU'd by hopea deceiv'd, 

D nlly the slow-paced honrs now move along ; 
8 o ehanged the time when, thonghtless, I believ'd 

H er honied words, and heard tier syren song : 
I f e'er, a« me, sbe lore some yonth to stray, 
P erhaps, before too late, hell listen to my lay. 

The play of Bouts Rimis, like ita name, is bor- 
rowed from, the French ; and is introduced into 
the English social circle much seldomer than it 
ought. One of a party writes down the rhyming 
words for a short poem; which another under- 
takes to complete, hy filling up the several 
verses : on a subject eitbei chosen at pleasure, 
or prescribed, as the case may be. The fol- 
lowing will be sufficiently explanatory of the 
practice : 

To Hope. 

Downi down, rain Hope I to me no . . , mote 
Can Spring retom, with blossoms . . . erown'd; 

Nor Summer ripen Antnmn's store 

Which now Ilea withering on the . . . ground. 
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Fade, fade. Tain Hope ! all else lias . . . fitded ; 

Wbj should I dream and cheiisb . . . theel 
Sinoe dark Despair that sun baa .... shaded 

Whieh once gave light and joy to . . . me. 

Oo, flatterer, go ! thjrhoiuis, ...... past; 

Thy promis'd pleasnrea all are .... vain; 
I know they are not meimt to last. 

And ne'er will trgat (o thee again. 



Another sort of poetical amasemeQt has .the 
name of Echoes. In these the repetition of the 
last word, or syllable, of a Terse gives an answer 
to a question, or explains some subject, which 
that Terse contains ; — thus, by Cowley : 



Oh ! what has cans'd my killing adaeriei .' 
" Etes," Echo said. What bath detain'd my tvef 

" EtSB," straight the reasonable njmph replies. 
That nothing can my troubled mind xppttue? 

" Peace," Echo answers. What, is any night 

Philetus said. She quickly utters " I." 

Is't Echo answers ? tell me then thy mB: 
" I WILL," she said. What shall I get, says he, 

By loving stt//? To which she answers, "III." 
IJl 1 Shall I void of wisb'd-for pleasures ditl 

" I." Shall not I, who toil in ceaseless pain, 

Some pleasure huiw? " No," rite repliea again. 
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False and Inconstant nymph, thou lytit ! said lie : 
" Thou ltbst," sbe said ; And I deserv'd her Late, 

If Ishonld theebcficvc. "Believe," saith she. 
For why ? Th; idle words are of no vieighi. 

" Wbight," she answers. Therefore I'll de|inr(. 

To which resoonding Echo answers, " Part." 

There are some ludicrous Echoes of this kind 
ia the third Canto of Hudibras, to which we refer 
the reader; because they cannot well be sepa- 
rated from their context. 

Although this species of composition is suffi- 
ciently trifling, it seems, from some allusions by 
Martial as well as other Authors, to have been 
well known to the Greek and Koman poets. In 
latter times, many playful specimens were pro- 
duced. Such is that famous Echo of Erasmus, 
Decern anaos cousumpsi in legendo Cicerone- 
one, ' that is oyt, asine." 



CHAPTER XVII. 
Op Pastoral Poktby. 

The simple manners and calm «ijoyments of 
rural life have always presented, to the moralist, 
a striking contrast to the vice and misery of 
crowded cities and the everlasting turmoil of the 
busy haunts of men. Much of this contrast 
really exists ; but imagination hoa come in aid 
of the real distinction ; and the Golden Age of 
the poets has ever been an Age of Shepherds 
who fed their flocks in luxuriant meadows, and 
played, on their reeds, to the listening divinities 
of the woods, or sung the charms of their mis- 
tresses : seated under the shade of a spreading 
beech, or on the hanks of a murmuring stream. 
The narratives, songs, and dramas, which axe 
supposed to have been recited, sung, or acted 
by shepherds (Latin pattores) are Pastokals. 
They are necessarily confined to few objects and 
few incidents ; and hence Pastoral Poetry is the 
simplest, but at the same time the most dif- 
ficnlt, species of fictitious composition. 

Pastorals are also called Bucolics, from the 
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Greek ioui an oz, and koim food, from whicli 
was derived boukoloa, a herdsman, in oppoeition 
to one who tended sheep, or goats. Taste often 
differs, unaccountably, with the age and country. 
Our ideas of pastoral life are associated with the 
sheep. The goat can scarcely appear in a poem 
the characteristic of which is innocent simpli- 
city ; and both the ox and his owner are too apt 
to remind us of rudeness and vulgarity. It was 
otherwise with the Greeks and Romaiui. Oxen 
were, with them, the noblest of domestic animals. 
They shared, with men, the praise-worthy labours 
of agriculture ; and, crowned with garlands, they 
had the honour of being sacrificed to the superior 
gods. Theocritus, who may be reckoned the 
fiither of Pastoral Poetry (for Virgil was not 
only his follower but his imitator) distinguishes 
the Goatherd, the Shepherd, and the Neatherd, 
as rising in the scale of rank. The Goatherds 
worshipped Pan, as their preceptor in the art of 
singing or playing on the pipe ; while the Neat- 
herds and the Shepherds were the disciples of 
Apollo and the Muses." The distinction of these 
three classes was afterwards lost. 

The ancient Pastorals were either Dialogues 
or Monologues. A monologue (Greek monos, 
alone, and logos, a speech) is a poetical piece, 
where there is only a single speaker,— what, in 
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a Dnuna, would be called a Soliloquy. An Idyl, 
Idyllion, or Idyllium (Greek diminutive from 
eidos, an image, or representation,) ia, Btrictly 
speaking, a short Pastoral, of the nanatire or 
descriptive kind. An Eclogue (also Oreek) is 
literally a chosen, or picked, discourse, and wai 
originally the same as the Idyl, there being no 
difference in kind between the Idyls of Theo- 
critus and the Eclogues of Virgil : but, in mo- 
dern usage, they are shepherds only who converse 
in the Eclogue, while, in the Idyl, although the 
subject must be rural, there is no necessity to 
introduce a rustic speaker. The Idyllion has 
been seldom attempted in English. One of the 
most BucceBsful is a paraphrastical translation, 
by Cunningham, from the Greek of Bion. It is 
an address to the Evening Star ; a^d is too well 
known to warrant our troubling the reader by 
repeating it. The following, besides giving an 
example of this species of poetry, may induce 
the student to turn his attention to poetical prose : 
a kind of composition which prevails among 
other nations, but which, though well suited to 
the language, is little cultivated in this country. 
The Hyacinth here addressed is the Harebell. 
THE HYACINTH. 
Of all the flowera oftbe spring, the rose is most che- 
iished by Venns. She is pleased to behold it to the 
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woodrof IdaSa. With her delicate fingeM abe gentljr 
opens ila odorireroas calyx ; and on its spreadinf floweri 
she cradles the Ood of Love, when, fatigued with his 
cruel laboars, he resigns himself to sleep, while the wood- 
nymphs sing softly around him. 

The qneen of heaven, haughty Jano, protects the gaudy 
tnlip. Upon its petals we behold the ooloturs of die 
favourite bird of the goddess. I have seen the wood- 
nymphs, in their light dances, fear to tread upon the 
violet, their darling ornament. Echo is still eoamoored 
oftbe pale Darcissus, 

The flowers chosen by the immortals are beantifnl ; but 
there is one still more beauteous for me. O, sweet and 
modest hyacinth 1 It is thee whom I love — thee whom I 
prefer to all the Rowers of the immortals. Come, rest 
upon my bosom, while I elevate my voice— while I con- 
secrate thee in my song. 

Lovely flower ! thy perfume excels that of the rose. 
GenUy balanced on thy slender stem, thou hidest not thy 
head like the timid violet, nor conrlegt attention like 
the flaunting tulip, but receivest without exacting onr 
homage. Thy colour, the pure tint of an azure sky, is 
associated with the tender and melancholy remembrance 
of what once has been. Thy delicate foim gives a grace 
to the nosegay of the shepherdess, and, twined with the 
glossy ringlets, adorns her flowing hair, O, sweet and 
modest hyacinth I 

Last evening, in the woods, I heard a young shepherd, 
whose voice mingled melodiously vrith the tones of be 
nightingale. He sung of the snowdrop, the earliest 
flower of the spring. Doubtless, young shepherd, it is 
beautiful ; bat its beauties are transient: before thy song 
has ceased, they are no more. My hyacinth is more lovely 
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and more iMtin^. Itfeiau agailasdwifli tbe eaiiiutof 
tke raiefl, and, whra the latest hare penibed, it is still id 
bloom. The flowers of the sprii^ hne long fioded ; bat 
mine has yet preserved its freshness, and continues to 
bloaiom. Zephyrai himself is earefiil lest he shonU 
injare it vith hb wing. O, plnclc not my darling flower. 
Tear not its trembling stem. Let it drink of the moistave 
of the eartii. Let it be sprinkled with the tears of Au- 
rora. Then will It exhale its' sweetest perftime, and 
reniBd ;oa of the flowers of spring that have ceased to 
blow. Ah, pluck not my Sower 1 Soarcel; is it torn 
from its stem when it droops its bead and dies. Hay no 
rash hand despml thy beanteons form— thy fn^le exist- 
ence ; for I prefBT tbee to all the flowers of the immortals — 
t» the flowers of spring — to the flower of which the shep- 
herd snng in the woods ; sweet and modest hyacinth I 

Ye careless aymphs who recline at yoar ease on tb« 
aurroanding trees, give ear to my song I Would yon 
know why I love the hyacinth — why I prefer it to all Hie 
flowers of the field — come near, lest the malignant satfn 
should hear me, or babbling echo should wUspei my 
secret to dw anfoeling- rocks. Uatea to me, ye thongfat- 
less nymphs I Listen to my monmfnl song. 

Ye hare seen the amiable shepherd. Ye have seen 
my Alexis, wandering in yonr woods. Ye Imve not yet 
forgotten his aweet smile and his {^Intive voice. Alas! 
ye will see bim no more. Never again will ye hear his 
smg. The shepherds assembled on the mead to eiqoy 
their innocent sports — each was accompanied with the 
maid he loved. Alexis and I alone were sad. It was 
the eve of his departure. Our sighs answered to one 
another. I had a nosegay of hyaointii in my bosom. I 
lost it, and songht for it every where in vain, while the 
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shepiherds laaffh'd in malice. Lov« made me b< 
promised a kiss to him vlio should find it, and my beat- 
ing heart prayed tbat it might be Alexis. Lore over- 
came me. This was the first — the last kiss. O, tender 
flower, thou wert the only witness of oor parting I Hear 
me, ye dryads, listen to my moonifid song. 

Alas I I, alone, now sing of the tender flower. Alexis 
has for^ten It. He passes over the hyacinth. It bends 
nnder bis feet and raises to him its perfome. He passes 
on withoot its being able to draw from his bosom a 
single sigh. Ungratefnl shepherd — too dear, too amiable 
Alexis, all is then over 1 Thou hast forgotten thy shep- 
herdess. Thoa hast forgotten thy hyacinth, and that 
brewellofwhichitwasthepledge. Alasl seethetender 
flower. It has withered apon my bosom. My hot teai:s 
have dried it np, like the rage of the scorching day- 
star. Ungrateful Alexis ! Thoa hast destroyed my 
hyacinth. Thou art the canse of my lamentation. 

Depart, ye dryads ! Listen no longer to my monrnfUl 
song. HSy voice is extingaisfaed. My tears have slaok- 
ennd the cords of my lyre. 'Rtey have drowned my com- 
plaints^ O, Venns '. it is thee whom I implore. Hear 
my prayer. Tear Alexis from my heart. Efface his 
image from it for ever. Alexis ! like thee I have at length 
foigotten oar love — farewell 1 Bat thee, O tender flower, 
I will never forget Thoa sbalt be ever dear to me. I will 
always prefer thee to the flowers of the immortals— to 
the early flowen of the spring — to the flower whose praise» 
were snng by the shepherds of the woods — than sweet 
and modest hyacinth I 

If we except Milton's Lycidas, we have no 
English Pastoral of note from the Shepherd's 
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Calendar of Spencer to the rival productions of 
Phillips aad Pope. " Neither Mr, Pope's nor 
Mr. Phillips's Pastorals, says Dr. Blair, do any 
great honour to the English Poetry. Mr. Pope's 
were composed in his youth ; which may be an 
apology for other faults, hut cannot well excuse 
the barrenness that appears in them. They are 
written in remarkably smooth and flowing num- 
bers: and this is their chief merit; for there is 
scarcely any thought in them which can be called 
his own; scarcely any descriptioa, or any image 
of nature, which has the marks of being original, 
or copied from nature herself; but a repetition of 
the common images that are to be found in Vir- 
gil, and in all poets who write of rural themes. 
Phillips attempted to be more simple and natural 
than Pope ; but he wanted genius to support his 
attempt, or to write agreeably. He, too, runs 
on the common and beaten topics ; and, endea- 
rouring to be simple, he becomes flat and in- 
sipid." 

Sbenstone's Ballad is the most popular of all 
the English Pastorals. Dr. Johnson's criticism 
applies to the species in general rather than to 
this particular poem. " I cannot but regret," says 
he, " that it is Pastoral : an intelligent reader, 
acquainted with the scenes of real life, sickens at the 
mention of the crook, the pipe, the sheep, and the 
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kids, which it is not necessary to bring forward 
to notice ; for the poet's art is selection, and he 
ought to shew the beauties without the grossness 
of the country life." The Doctor here, as on 
other occasions, ia certainly too cynical. Pas- 
toral Poetry was never intended to pourtray the 
" scenes of real life." The poet's art is to feign 
rather than to select ; to place an imaginary Eden 
in the wild; and to people it with the gentle 
beings of his own creation. Notwithstanding bis 
fkstidious remarks, Johnson cannot refuse the 
tribute of approbation to many passages of the 
poem of which we speak. " In the first part 
(the Ballad is divided into four) are two passages, 
to which if any mind denies its sympathy, it has 
no acquaintance with love or nature : 

I pris'd every hour that went by, 
Beyond all that had pleas'd me before ; 

But now they are paat, and I Bigb, 
And I grieve tbat I piii'd them no more. 

When forc'd the fair aympb to forego. 

What anguisb I felt in my heatti 
Tet I thoaghl,— bat it might not be so, — 

'Twas with pain that she law me depart. 

She gaz'd as I slowly withdrew, 

Hy path I coald hardly discern ; 
So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

I thou|;ht (hat the bade meietnm. 
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la ike Beeond, t^u paaa^e has ita prettioeM, 
though it be sot equal to the fonnsr : 

I hftve fomid out k gift for my fail ; 

I bave foand whete the wood-pigeons breed: 
But let me tfiat plonder forbear. 

She wlH 8K7 tvu a barbaroas deed: 

Par fao ne'er covU be true, dte aTerr'4, 
Who coold rob a pa«f bird of its yoaog ; 

And I lOT'd her the more, whea I heard 
Such tendemeis fall from her toogae." 

FastoralB appear under various forms. We 
have Pastoral Songs, Pastoral Elegies, Pastoral 
Dramas, Sec. 

Elbot (Greek electa and Latia ekgia) is, pri- 
marily, a plaintive poem, although some have 
assumed that name in which sorrow was not the 
only ingredient. It is thns characteriaed by 
Boileaa : 

La pluntire El^gie, ea longi habits de deail, . 
Salt les cheveax Apare, g6mir snr no eeroaeil; 
Elle peiot dea amaoi la joie et la triateise, 
Flatte, BWBaoe, inite, appaise ane maiti«He. 

" In moaming weeds sad Elegy appears, 
Her hair dishevell'd, and her eyea in teara : 
Her tbeme tbe lover'a joys, bat more bi> pains; 
By tama abe rii^s, aoolbea, threatens, arul complains." 
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ThcearlyGreekElegiflswerecbairtedatfunerab, 
—being wfaaf we should now call Dibobs. They 
were frequently venal like the hired oionmen of 
the present day; and, hence, I^ Tears of Simo- 
mdes became a proverbial ezpieBsion i<»: such 
Elegies, in praise of the departed, as could he 
purchased vrith money. In all ages, poets, lihe 
itinerant mnsicians, hare been accused of letting 
out their talents for hire. The death of every 
king calls forth the lamentations of the Muse; 
while, almost in the same breath, and by the 
same bards, the voice of the nation is demanded, 
with trumpet tongue, to celebrate the latent 
virtues of his successor. True to the throne, 
whoever may be its occupant, even the change 
of dynasty is disregarded by many of the sons of 
song.' It was the smoke of an incense, offered 
indiscriminately to the wise and the worthless, 
which tarnished the laurels of Waller and of 
Dry den. 

Among the funeral Elegies which have not 
been prostituted to the -shrine of power, we 
should particularly refer to that of Pope " Od 
an unfortunate Lady," as an example of animated 
and tender feeling. Collins's Poem (which he 
calls an Ode) on the Grave of Thomson, is a 
pastoral Dii^e of genuine pathos and unaffected 
simplicity. The stanza, a quatrain of eight-syl- 
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lable Unei, differs from the usual Elegiac, which 
has adopted the heroic measure, either in coup- 
lets, or in alternate rhymes. 

Epitaphs (Greek q>i, upon, and taphos, a 
sepulchre, are, literally, inscriptioDs on tombs, in 
memory of the dead. These, when written in 
Terse, and expressing the sorrow of the surviTOrs, 
are short Elegies; and many such pieces are 
composed with the title of Epitaphs, which were 
nerer meant to be engraved on a monument. 

Dr. Johnson has written a dissertation on 
Epitaphs, at the end of his life of Pope, iu which 
there is much of judicious remark, along with 
some hypercriticism. That Essay is so easily to 
be got at, that we shall content ourselves with 
the general reference. Thirteen of Pope's Epi- 
taphs are there minutely examined. 

There are whole volumes of collected Epigrams, 
in different languages ; and particularly in Latin, 
in which at one time all those on great men were 
written. The following is a fine example, in 
which a deceased wife is supposed to address 
her living husband : 

Immatara peri : sed Va, felioior, aniUM 
Vire tDDS, c<»ijax optima, vive meos. 

It may be thus imitated : 
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Too short my life! more favonr'd be tbj fate l 
(Beloved by thee 'twss painfal to resign : ) 

Thoabest of Hnsbanda! live thyatmost date; 
Then add those years which death baa torn from mine ! 

A very elegant inscription, under the statue of 
a sleeping Tfymph, is still extant at Rome, 
which Mr. Pope has transcribed and translated 
in one of his letters, when speaking of his garden 
at Twickenham. 

Hujn* Njrmpha loci, soeri costodia fontta, 
Donnio, dam blandn seatio mnrmnr aqiue: 

Parce menm, quisquis tangis cava mannora, aomnum 
Rnmpere; sibibaa, sive lavere, tace. 

Nymph of the grot, these sacred springs Ikeep, 
And to the mnrmnr of these waters sleep, 
Ah, spare my slnmbers, gently tread the eave! 
And drink in silence, or in silence lava] 

Ben Jonson'a celebrated Epitaph on the sister 
of Sir Philip Sidney is distinguished by the Epi- 
granmiatic point in which it terminates: 

Underneath this marble hearse. 
Lies the snbjeot of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother; 
Death, ere thon hast kill'd anothei 
Fair, and leatn'd, and good as she. 
Time shall throw a dart at titee. 
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We cannot mut ftddiag aaother, writt«» about 
the aame period, which will probably amvee our 
Teaden: 

On mdumi SAaJutpMre, 1918. 

R«iowned Spencer, Ije a thonsbt more nigh 
To lemmed Chanoer ; and rare Beanmont, Ij'e 
A little nearer Spencer; to make roome 
For Shakespeare in your threefidd, fooriold tombe. 
To lodge all four ia one bed make a ehift, 
Until Doom's-daji for hardlj will a fifth 
Betweea this daj ud that \y Fates he ilaine. 
Par wbwn }«nr cnrtaiaes .maj be diawn again. 

For Love Elegies we are chiefly indebted to 
HammoDd; and he, again, toTibuUus. JohnBon 
has treated Hammond with the most caustic 
severity; foigetting, or affecting to foiget, that 
the English El^es are almost wholly tranala- 
tions, or paraphrases, of those of the Roman 
poet. If the criticism is jnst, it applies not to 
Hammond alone, but to many of the finest poems 
of antiquity. 

" The tratb is, b»^ At Doctor, these Ble^s have 
neither passitHi, nature, nor manners. Where there is 
fiction, tliereia no paisioB; helhatdesoribeslrimaelf as a 
shepherd, and fak Nessra, or Delia, as a ihepkerdess, 
and talks of B*ats and lambs, feels no passion. He 
that courts his misftess with Bwnaa imagci; deserrea to 
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lose her; Eh she maj with good nasaa anapect Ua 
sinoeiitj. Hammond has few sentunimts diuwa from 
Nature, and few images from modem life. He prodaces 
nothing bnt frigid pedantrj. It would be hard to find in 
an bis prodactiona thi«e stansas that deserve to be re- 
membered." 

" Uke ather lovers, be threateBS &e lad j viHk djUig ; 
and what then iball follow ? 

Wilt thou in tean thy lover's corse attend; 

With eyes averted light the solemn pyre; 
Till all around tbe doleful flames ascend, 

Then, slowly sinkiiq;, by degrees ex[rim! 

To soothe tbe hovering soul be thine the oare. 
With plBintiie ciies to lead tbe moumfU band ; 

In sable weeds tbe golden vase to bear. 
And call my ashes with thy trembling hand : 

Panchaia's odsors be tbeir ooatly feast, 
And aU the pride of Asia's fragrant rear; 

GlTethemlhetreasares of the farthest Bast, 
And, what is still more preoions, give tby tear. 

" Surely no blame can fiill apon a nymph who rejected 
a swain of so Htde mMidng." 

To be sore. Miss Emma and Miis Caroline 
(not y^eing Dymphe) vrould smile, were they 
addreaaed by their sweethearts in similar Terses. 
It is certaialy not the cuatom, now-a-days, for 
galbtnti to commit saicidfl, when their suits are 
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rejected ; nor for their relenting miBtresses to set 
fire to the pile which shftll reduce to ashes the 
dead bodies of their lovers. The Doctor was 
right. It is all a fiction. The very meaning of 
the word Poetry is " a lie." Ladies of rank and 
taste never tended sheep, even on the delightful 
pastures of Sicily, except in the fabulous strains 
of Theocritus ; neither, with all our admiration of 
claBsical antiquity, can we seriously believe that 
the Gods held their assemblies on Mount Olym- 
pus, or that Apollo, with all his Muses, ever in- 
spired a single votary. The truth is, that the 
Poet lives in a region of his own creation. He 
takes his fictions for realities and his imagina- 
tions for truths. The train of his thoughts are 
the illusions of his fancy; but they are powerful 
illusions which lead his auditors spell-bound 
through enchanted ground, forgetful, for the 
moment, of that world to which they must return. 
The true Poet, like the Pythian Priestess, is in a 
state ofphrenzy while under the inspiration of the 
god ; and it is only in the shortness of the fits 
of his delirium that he differs from the insane. 
Whatever may have been, the previous stores of 
his mind, the reverie of the maniac is too long 
continued to be coberenti and his lucid intervals 
are too few to enable him to mould his tale and 
correct its incongruities; in consequence of 
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which his flights of faacy are lost to the world. 
The following Stanzas, " written at the York 
Retreat, by a Young Woman who, when com- 
posing them, was labouring under a very con- 
siderable degree of active mania" cu'e strikingly 
illustrative of what we have here advanced; 

To Melancholy. 

Spirit of Darimeu! from yon lonely shade 
Wbtte (iade the virgin rosea of the spring. 

Spirit of Darkness I hear thy favoarite maid 
To sorrow's harp her wildest antikem sing. 

Ah! how bas love despoil'd my earliest bloom, 
And flang my cbarms as to the wintery wind ! 

Ah ! bow bas love bung o'er my trophied tomb 
The spoils of genins and the wreck of mindl 

High rides the moon the silent heavens along; 

Thick fall the dews of midnight o'er the ground ; 
Soft steals the lover, when the morning song 

Of waken'd warblers thron^the woods reaonnd ; 

Then I with thee my solemn vigils keep, 
And, at thine altar, take my lonely stand; 

Again my lyre nnstmng I sadly sweep, 

While Love leads up the dance with barp in hand. 

High, o'er the woodlands, Hope's gay meteors sbime. 

And thronging thoasands bleis'd the ardent ray ; 
I tam'd, — but foond Despair on his wild roam, 
And with the demon bent my Uther way : 
o 
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Soft, o'eith« vale, she blew her bBgle bom, — 
"Ob! where, Maria, — wbitber dost Ihoa stray ! 

Retnni, thoo false maid, to tbe echoing sound !" 
I flew, Dor heeded the sweet Syren's lay. 

HbiI, Melanehol; I to yonr lonely towers 
I tam, ftndhailtheirtime-woni turrets mine; 

Where floarisb fair the nightshade's deadly flowers. 
And dark and bine the wasting tapers shine. 

There, Oh, my Edwin, does thy spirit greet, 
In Fancy's maze, thy lor'd and wandering maid ; 

Soft, through the bower, tby shade Maria meets. 
And leads thee onward throogb the myrtle glade. 

Oh I come with me, and hear the song of ere, 
Far, sweeter for, than the lond shoot of mom ; 

List to tbe panHngs of the whispering breeze, — 
]>well on past woes, or sorrows yet unborn. 

We bare a tale and Song will charm these tdiades. 
Which cannot rouse to life Maria's mind, 

Where Sorrow's captives hail thy once lov'd maid. 
To joy a stranger, and to grief resign'd. 

Edwin, farewe) l-^o take my last adiea ; 

Ah! could my bursting bo»on> tell tbee more ! 
Here, parted here, from loTe, from life, and you, 

I pourmy Sottas on a foreign sh<M«. — 

But stay, rash youth ! the sun has climb'd on high, 
Thenigbtia past, the shadows all are gone; 

For lost Maria, breathe tbe parting sigh. 
And waft thy sorrows to the gales of mont> 
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The JQaccuracy of some of the rbymea of the 
preceding poem might easily be amended ; but, 
what is more to our present purpose, the con- 
fusion of ideas is apparent: nevertheless, a 
poetical enthusiasm breathes through every 
stanza which, probably, was never felt by this 
unfortunate lady in her better days. Wildnesa 
of manner, however, is not inconsistent with the 
occasional flights of the soundest intellect; for 
Mr, Day's Elegy, beginning with, 

Yetoooe again, in yonder myrtle bowers. 

Whence rirae-lipp'd zephyrs, hovering, shed perfome, 
I weave the painted radiance of the dowers, 

And press coy Natore in her days of hloom, 

might serve as a counterpart to that which we 
have last quoted. 

We believe that, ever since it was published, 
no one has either spoken, or written, concerning 
English Elegies, without adverting to Qray's on 
a Country Ghurch-yard. It would be vanity in 
us to attempt adding to its praise: — it has 
already received the stamp of immortality. 

Warton, in a dissertation prefixed to his edition 
of Theocritus, labours hard to prove that pastoral 
poetry arose out of ancient Comedy, which lat- 
ter, he says, had its origin in the free games that 
were celebrated by the inhabitants of the country, 
o 2 
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on their festiTats, after they had finished their 
labours. " The sum, says he, of what we have 
advanced, and desire to establish is this. In the 
inJBDcy of Comedy, the persons were rustics, 
prone to throw out mutual reproaches. Among 
the rest, shepherds were sometimes introduced 
upon the stage, and Pastorals were acted. Id 
process of time, mean characters were entirely 
banished from the theatre. Pastoral dialogues, 
however, remained. The poets observed the 
delights and graces which the country had to 
boast; and it was discovered that, by clear de- 
scription and happy im^ery, a poem perfectly 
in character might be composed, repreBenting 
the actions and manners of pastoral life." 

This supposition of a pastoral stage's having 
preceded pastoral poetry, is supported by no 
direct evidence. Pastoral dramas do exist; but 
they are few, and all of modem invention. The 
Italians boast of two, the Arinitia of Tasso and 
the Pastor Fido of Guarini; and Gay's forgotten 
Tragedy of Dime is the only Drama of the kind 
in English. Ramsay's Gentle Shq)herdi» a Pas- 
toral Comedy, in the Scotch language, which 
would do honour to any age or country. To 
those who understand the Doric dialect in which 
it is written, and are acquainted with the mral 
manners of the nation, this Drama gives universal 
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delight ; and, what can scarcely be said of any 
other work, it in equally the favourite of the 
young and of the old; of the learned and of the il- 
literate; of the peer and of the peasant. We could 
point out many passages of simple tenderness 
and exquisite beauty; but we despair of imput- 
ing the sentiments, in the words in which tiiey 
are written, to an English ear. The following 
lines, extracted from Peggy's sorrowing farewel 
to her lover, will probably remind the classical 
reader of the Galatea of Virgil ; but we can assure 
him that the lasdva puella is no where to be found 
in the Gentle Shepherd : 

Nae mair a^^ia we'll on the meadows play, 
Norrin, half breathless, roand the racks of ha;; 
Where aftentimes I've fled frae thee, right fain, 
And fa'eo, on purpose that I might be ta'en. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Of the higher specieb of Poetry. 

We have hitherto spoken only of such simple 
poetical effusions as, being each directed to a 
single object, keep that object inTariably in 
view. But the subject of a poem may be of a 
compound nature, embracing many separate acts, 
persons, and circumstances combined into one 
whole; and these are the compositions which we 
here designate by the 'title of the higher spedes, 
although they are not always of a higher worth. 
A composite poem (if really poetical) may be 
compared to a string of jewels, connected by 
links of baser materials; while a simple and 
smaller production may exhibit only a single 
pearl, — ^but " more precious than all the tribe." 

The class of poems, now under consideration, 
may be conveniently viewed under three distinct 
heads: 

1. Tales and Romances; 

2. Epic and Dramatic Poetry; 

3. Didactic and Descriptive. 
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All of whicli may be either satirical or enco- 
miaetic ; — grave or gay. 

In the minor poems, the merit consists in the 
interest and congruity of the thoughts, and the 
elegance of the language in which those thoughts 
are expressed. The higher class are more 
lengthened and varied; and, much of them being 
necessarily narrative, they require to be strewed 
OTer with flowers and studded with gems, which, 
by their odours and sparkling, may keep up the 
attention of the auditors during the duller reci- 
tations of the tale. The direct means employed 
for this purpose are, — in the first place, the due 
use and admixture of those figures of speech 
which we have already described ; and, secondly, 
a sort of Reli^on, (or rather Superstition) which, 
in different forms, but in every nation, has always 
been peculiar to the bard. 

The untutored observer ascribes the various 
phenomena of nature to the will of invisible 
powers, endowed like himself with conscious 
existence. The thunder rolls over his head; and 
■he supplicates the god of the thunder. The 
rivers overflow their banks and fertilize, or lay 
waste, the plains; and he creates, in imagination, 
the naiads and the deipons of the streams. Thus 
were formed the numerous deities of every savage 
nation; and the confUcts of the elements were 
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ignorantly believed to arise from the wars of 
their goda. The mythologies (or febulons reli- 
gions) of all cotmtriea have had a like origin ; and, 
it was probably after the lapse of many ages that 
the philosophers of Egypt (or possibly of a still 
more ancient nation) succeeded in classifying 
the discordant multitude of the popular divinities ; 
the chief of whom, fixing their abodes among the 
stars, still, occasionally, visited the earth; and, 
(according to the subsequent fictions) held their 
synods on Mount Olympus. The Greek poets 
and their Roman imitators, extended the empire 
of imagination. They peopled every fountain, 
every hill, and every grove with beings of celes- 
tial origin; and, in addition, those immortals of 
mortal creation played a splendid part in all the 
pursuits of human life. The petty affairs of 
families were influenced by their Lares, or house- 
hold gods; while the more momentous trans- 
actions of nations were directed by the hierarchy 
of the heavens. It is hence that the poems of 
Greece and Rome are as much the histories of 
the gods aa of men; the actions being inter- 
mingled in the same manner as the fairies, 
ghosts, and witches of the north are interwoven 
in the tales and ballads of our ruder ancestors. 
The learning of modern Europe, however, fol- 
lowing that of the Greeks and Romans, has 
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ratniluurized us with the classic mythology, whicK 
has- beetHne the creed of the poeto of the present 
time, to the exclasioa of the equally ftbuloae 
legeods of the Celts and &e Scandinanans. 

A Tale (horn to tell) is, literally, any thing 
toidr aad may relate events that are either real, 
or feigned. When those events are be^tved to 
hare really happened, the Tale ia termed a 
History. A Romance is a Tale of interesting or 
wonderful adrentures, and has its name from 
those that were recited by the Troubadours, 
(inventort) or wandering minstrels, who, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, eolivened the 
warlike courts of the greater portion of Europe, 
with stories of the military achicTements of cru- 
sading knights; of their gallantry and the un- 
shaken fidelity of each to the lady whom he 
loved. A corrupted Latin dialect, called Pro- 
ven^^, or Provincial, by the inhabitants of Rome, 
and Romanzo, or Romish, by the Gothic nations, 
was, at that period, spoken along the northern 
coast of the Mediterranean, from Murcia, in Spain, 
through the whole of the south of France to Pisa 
in Italy; and extending inland along the Ebro, 
the Rhone and the Po. It was in this language 
that the. Tronbadours spoke, or sung; and hence 
their Tales were termed Romances. Some of 
those pieces were spoken in prose;— oftener in 
o3 
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riiyme;-Huul, oceuioiuUy, in a mitMltoaous 
union of proie-namtiTe and 80i^[: bat in nei- 
tlier fonu were ttey, in all cawq, worthy of the 
name of poems w this term u applied by the 
tast« of oqr age and country. 

Interesting storiea have been recounted, irooi 
time immentorial,— in every ntage and class of 
society. Persian, Arabian, aod Torkiih Tales 
hare, long ago, found their way into the re- 
motest coraeni of Europe ; and, by introducing 
their aiiy mythologies, hare softened the ruder 
Buperatitions of the Gothic tribes. The iadi- 
geno^B inhabitants of the Konh had long 
listened only to tales of strong ex9itemeot. 
War was the occupation of their chiefs. The 
lives of nten were put to peril, or sacrificed, in 
every line of theii blood-stained ballads; and 
even the bumble abodes of rvral life were 
haunted by the ghosts of the mard«red and 
alarmed by the yells of fiends. The infernal 
demons ranged uncontroul^d over the earth; 
and stimulated their human agents, — the Sor* 
cerers and Witches,— in wreaking their ven- 
geance upon mankind. The Elves and Fairies 
(or Fays) were of later ori^, and shew, by 
their gentler manners and moonlight gambols, 
that they have been imported from' a wanner 
«lime. They are identical with the Persian 
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Peri and the Arebiaa Gina, the latter of which 
hare their dwellings in ap imaginary country 
called Gmmtan, the same which we term Fairy 
Land. The Getnes of the Arabians (of which 
Geme is the singular) have not, like ike Fairies, 
been naturalized in Europe. Those were divided 
into good and evil; and, in so tdJ, they bore 
some resemblance to die Angels and Devils of 
the Christian world. The magicians, male or 
female, were able to call forth one or other of 
those genies to obey their will; but they did so 
by the power of their art, and by certain incan- 
tations: not, as the Sorcerers and Witches of 
the early ages of Christianity, by previously 
pawning their souls, for the acquisition of the 
power. 

The Romances of Knight-erTantry,so admirably 
ridiculed by Cervantes in his Don Quixote, 
originated in Spain, which, at a certain period, 
was imbued wiUi the superstitions of the Moors. 
The wild prose legends of Amadis de Oaul were 
the groundwork of the fine poetical fictions of 
Ariosto and Taaso. " A lady shut up in durance 
and distress was commonly to hi relieved by the 
prowess of some redoubted knight. Her cham- 
pion had' not only to encounter every natural and 
human opposer: his ant^oniste were giants of 
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the most incredible size and atrengthi hippo- 
gryphs and dragoas, animals whose bmath was 
fire and whose scales were iron: he was be- 
leaguered with every species of enchantment uid 
magical delusion ; rocks wete to be scaled, walk 
to be penetrated, and lakes to be swum ; and at 
the same time these rocks, walls, and lakes, were 
the mere production of necromacy, brought forth 
on the pressure of the instant by the art of some 
mighty wizard. Adventures of this sort were 
interwoven with miraculouB feats of Christian 
warriors contending with their impious Saracen 
adversaries, who were also magicians."* Such 
was the form and structure of the chivalrous Ro- 
mances of the middle ages; which were the delight 
of our forefathers, but are now generally super- 
seded by Novels, that is. Adventures of imagin- 
ary persons, in which supernatural beings are 
not admitted to share. Whenever a power is 
introduced superior to that of mortals, the Novel 
is properly a Romance ; Moore's Epicurean is 
one of the latest examples of the kind. 

Whatever system of superstition the poet 
chuses to employ, that system is termed the 
Machinery of- his Poem< It is that by which he 

* Godwin's Life of Chaucer. 
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works, 80 as to bring about events, that mere hu- 
man [^ncy could not accompltsh. The choice 
of this machinery, provided it be well under- 
stood; ia immaterial. All ayatemsof euperstition 
appear equally absurd when calmly contemplated 
by the philosopher ; and all are equally probable 
in the eyes of the poetical enthusiast. They 
form &ntastic day-dreams in which the mind is 
willingly led captive. The imagination, when 
once lamiched upon the boundless ocean of an 
inviaible world, finds no landmark to direct its 
erratic course. It is surrounded with mists and 
covered with clouds, that are easily moulded into 
any ^ectred forms, which the magic power of 
the poet shall command them to assume.. We 
wanderamid the enchanted scenes of the "Thou- 
aand and one Tales" as we do in the visions of 
the night, without the wish to awake or even the 
suspicion that we are asleep. 

An Spic Poem is a poetical Romantic Tale, 
embracing many personages and many incidents. 
The first model is the Iliad «f Homer, to which 
the learned have decided that every future Epic 
must bear a resemblance. One general and im- 
portant design must he apparent in its construe^ 
tion; to which every separate aotor and action 
muBt be subservient. The accoimts of these 
Subordinate actions are termed Episodes, which 
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ought Mrar to be extendod to such a length as to 
nuke lu lose light of the mtio Bubjeot. The 
Machinery should be welt ohoaen, and con- 
formable to what we coDeeive as consiatent with 
the creed of the aublunary aoton ; for which piu^ 
poM it ought to be a local Mythology, unmixed 
with the luperatition of any other people than 
thoae amoDg whom the acene is laid. In addition 
to all thii, erery soene should be embellished by 
the &iry pencil of the poet, until the whole, 
unlike the sober abode of history, shall become 
a palace of enchantment. 

In an elementary work like the present, it is 
impracticable to enter into a minute examination 
of any particular poem of this nature and extent. 
Extracts ue calculated only to exhibit paasages 
of individual beauty; but an Epic muBtbe-newed 
as a whole, b^ore an opinion can be formed of 
its excellence. Beflides, we are, unfortunately, 
unassisted by that best of means for directing 
the judgmentri—comparison ; for scarcely any 
nation posBasBea more than one Epic Poem, and 
oiany hne not eren one. Homer suffices for the 
ancient Greeks, and Virgil and Lucan for the 
Latins. Tite Portuguese bare Camoens; the 
Italians Tasso; and, more recentiy, but with 
doubtfal merit, the Qermfins have boasted of 
Klopstock. Thel^nch, with the earliest polished 
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language of Europe, wut«d, to receiva their 
Epic, from the genivs of Voltaire. 

Under Uiese ciccumatances, then, these who 
are not intimately acquainted with more than 
one langu^e, have no means of estimating the 
comparative value of different Epic poems, except 
by the assistaace of translations: and these pass 
through a medium which is seldom transparent, 
and frequently distorts the objects that are trans* 
mitted to our view. The famous English Iliad and 
Odyssey are beautiful poems ; and preserve the 
undivided attention of the reader, notwithstand- 
ing their great length* They have, hoiverer, been 
truly, as well as emphatically, termed Pope'i 
Homer. " I suppose," says Johnson, " that many 
readers of the English 'Iliad,' when they have 
been toached with some nnexpeated beauty of 
the lighter kind, have tried to enjoy it in the 
original, where, alas I it was not to he found. 
Homer doubtless owes to his translator many 
Ovidian graces not exactly suitable to his cha- 
racter; but to have added ctm be no great crime, 
if nothing be taken away. Elegance is surely 
to be desired, if it be not gained at the expence 
of dignity. A hero would wish to be Ioved» as well 
as to be reverenced. To a thousand cavils one 
answer is sufficient; the purpoee of a writer is 
to be read, and the criticism which would destroy 
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the power of pleasing must be Mown aside. 
Pope wrote for his own age and his owq nation ; 
he knew that it was necessary to colottr the 
images and point the sentiments of his author; 
he therefore made him graceful, but lost him' 
some of fats sublimity." 

It has been strangely asserted that the antients 
intended their Epics to accomplish one great 
moral object, and that their machinery contained 
a sublime allegory. With respect to the moral- 
ity of the Iliad, it is no where to be found.. 
Homer's principal heroes are either cruel, vin-^ 
dictive, or treacherous; and his divinities are de^ 
scribed as exhibiting such weaknesses, passions, 
and crimes as would be disgraceful in human 
nature. Homer ought to be considered solely 
as a poet, and not as a writer of homilies. 

" It is, says an anonymous writer, the reproach 
of the ancient Epic poems, that the gods are 
generally introduced where their agency is super- 
fluous, and where human agency is folly suffi- 
cient! but perhaps this reproach is no better 
founded than if we were to accuse the modems of 
ascribing to the superintendence of Proridence, 
those erents which appear to be accomplished 
by ordinary means." The Rev. Mr. Walker has 
thus compared the poems of Homer and Milton, 
with respect to their display of preternatural 
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agency: "They are not unlike in Beveml respects. 
As Homer's has been observed to be the history 
of goda, Milton's may be said to be that of 
derils. The gods of the one and the derils of 
the other are nearly of eqtial credit; the former 
altogether, and the latter for the greater part, 
being the creatures of a popular and fabulous 
superatition. Homer had his Pantheon, and 
Milton hit Pandeemonium ; each their courts and 
counsels, and each a supreme regent. But 
wherein they differ, the difference is immense in 
the estimation of the two poems, with respect to 
their supernatural machinery. Willing or un- 
willing, man was subject to the caprice and 
violence of Homer'a gods, and these gods usurped 
over the whole Beld of human action. While 
only by the consent of his own will could man 
be subjected to the influence of Milton's derils; 
and, if suffering under this influence, had still his 
refuge in'an Almighty, wise and beneficent being. 
From the tyranny of Homer's gods, man had no 
refuge whatever. In the court of Homer's heaven, 
all was discord and misrule : god was opposed 
to god; and all the pretended power of Jove was 
impotent to reconcile the contending deities, or, 
by awe, to reduce them to submission. Milton's 
Satan was truly sovereign, and an union of sen- 
timent and design pervaded the whole of his 
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gloomy domam. Miltoa's devils, though wicked 
beyoQd the Btyle of Homer's gods, are uniformly 
grand: they exhibit that sublime of the terrific 
which the Epic aspires to. Homer's gods, though 
wicked enough, are as foolish and freakish as 
they are wicked : they are not superior to what 
we may conceive of the lowest rabble in Milton's 
hell. I enter not into the heaven of Milton, and, 
perhaps, it would hare been as well, if he had 
not so familiarly unveiled that sacred region. 
But there Homer presents no parallel, and de 
comparison fails."* " All the Christian poets," 
says Chateaubriand, " have failed in delineating 
the Christian heaven. Some have erred through 
timidity, as Tasso and Milton; some through 
philosophy, as Voltaire; and some through ex- 
uberance, as Klopstock.'f-" 

It would exceed the limits of our work to enter 
into a formal critieiam of Milton's Paradise Lost, 
or of any of the imported and Anglicized Epics 
of other nations. The former has been minutely 
discussed and sufficiently praised by Addison in 
the Spectator; and still more discriminately ex- 
amined by Johnson. " The want of human in- 

* Hemoira of the Manchester Philoaophical Society, 
t 0«iile in C 
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terest," says the latter," is always felt. Paradiie 
Loit is oDe of the books which the reader admires 
and lays dowD, and foigets to take up again. None 
ever wished it longer then it ist Its perusal is a 
duty rather than a pleasure. We read Milton for 
inatruction, retire harassed and overburthened, 
and look elsewhere for recreation : we desert our 
master, and look for companions." 

Among many other Taluable remarics of Dr. 
Johnson on the Paradise Lost, the following, 
relative to the conduct of its machinery, is pecu- 
liarly instructive to the student in English Com- 
position. " After the operation of immaterial 
■[^ents, which cannot be explained, may be con- 
sidered that of allegorical persons, which have 
no real existence. To exalt <»uses into agents, 
to invest abstract ideas with form, and animate 
them with activity, has always been the right of 
poetry. Bat such airy beii^ are, for the most 
part, suffered only to do their natnral office, and 
retire. Thus Fame tella a tale, and Victory 
hovers over a general, or perches on a standard; 
but Fame and Victory can do no more. To ^ve 
them any real employment, or ascribe to them 
-any material agency, is to make them allegorical 
no longer, but to shock the mind by ascribing ~ 
effects to nonentity. In the Proptetheua of JEa- 
ohylus, we see Violence and Streagth, and in the 
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Alcatis of Euripides, we see Death, brought upon 
the stage, all as active persons of the drama ; 
but no precedents can justify absurdity. Milton's 
allegory of Sin and Death is undoubtedly iaulty. 
Sin is indeed the mother of death, and may be 
allowed to be the portress of hell j but when they 
stop the jonraey of Satan, a journey described 
as real, and when Death offers him battle, the 
allegory is broken. That Sin and Death should 
hare shewn the way to hell, might hare been 
allowed; but they cannot facilitate the pas- 
sage by building a bridge, because the dif- 
ficulty of Satan's passage is described as real 
and sensible, and the bridge ought to be only 
figuratiye." 

The two Latin Epics (the JBneid of Virgil and 
the PhanaHa of Lucan) are advantageously 
known to the English reader, by the translations 
of Dryden and of Rowe. The ^neid is an obvious 
imitation of Homer. It relates the WanderingE 
of ^oeas as the Odyssey does those of Ulysses; 
and much of the former is merely a translation 
of the latter. Homer is the original and his style 
is more simple and sublime. Vii^l might almost 
be termed a plagiarist; but he has adorned his 
thefls, and polished the diamonds which he stole 
from the mine. 

The pictures of Virgil are more elegantly 
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finished, and hia Teraification is more harmo- 
nious; but the hold enthusiasm of Lucaa elec- • 
trifies his readers by frequent bursts of the aub- 
lime. Virgil was a courtier, but Lucan was a 
republican; and the moral character of their 
heroes corresponded with the opposing principlea 
of sycophancy and independence. The stern 
virtue of Cato ia represented as braving the 
decrees of Fate; but ^neaa is a miscreant who 
commits every crime, under the real, or pretended, 
belief that such is the will of heaven. His de- 
sertion of Dido ia cruel and deceitful. He lands 
in Italy, and trembles at the sight of danger. 
Jupiter decides the combat in his favour, and 
Turnus, wounded and disarmed supplicates for . 
life; but the pious hero, deaf to every entreaty, 
plunges a dagger into the heart of his victim, in 
revenge for the death of Pallas, on whose funeral 
pile, he had already sacrificed, in cold blood, hia 
prisoners of war. " If," says the Abbe Cartaut, 
" ^neas waa truly devout, he was a dangerous 
madman, whose frightful superstition induced 
him to commit the most horrible excesses.. If 
he was only a hypocrite who shielded hia actiona 
under the tegia of the gods, he waa a monster. 
However this may be, the enthusiasm of Vii^il 
appears to have been excited by the smoke of 
the incense, amidst the grimaces of the temple, 
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while that of Lucan muBt have been lighted at 
the flash of the thunder-bolt. Such are the 
effects of Berrility. Virgil, become a courtier, 
was fitted only to bum incense at the shrine of 
power; for 

JoTfl h^d it certaiii, that whatever day 

Hakea Biaii a sIbtb, takes half his worth away." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HlGHEE SPECIES OF POBTEY — COtltimud. 

The adjective Epic is derived from the Greek 
epo, I relate, and when used as a tuibatantive, 
signiiiea literally nothiDg more thaa a tale. It 
is, bowever, a tale concerning a hero or heroes, 
and hence that sort of writing has also the de- 
nomination of Heroic. Epopea, or Epopoeia, is 
merely a learned name for Epic poem, being a 
compound from gw and poieo, I make, that is, in- 
vent. Such are the literal significations, but 
custom, as we have shown, has given a more 
determinate meaning to the words ' An Epic 
Poem :' which by the regularity of its construc- 
tion, its extent, episodes, machinery, and the 
complicacy of means all directed so as to pro- 
duce one momentous result, has come at last to 
occupy a splendid palace, instead of the humble 
roof of the simple heroic Ballad in which it was 
first reared. 

A Drama, on the other hand (Greek drao, I. 
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act,) ia a poem of the Epic kind ; but so com- 
pressed and adapted that the whole tale, instead 
of requiring to be read or recited at intervals, 
by an individual, may be exhibited as actually 
passing before our eyes. Every actor in the 
poem liaa his representative on the stage, who 
speaks the language of the poet as if it were his 
own; and every action is literally performed (or 
rather imitated) as if it were of natural occurrence, 
and as if there had been no poet to prompt the 
persons of the drama. 

History is a record of transactions that ace 
supposed to have existed; and, in the early 
times, was often written in verse. Those records 
were, then, inteimingled with traditional tales of 
miraculous events and supernatural agents, which 
we, of a less credalous age, have termed super- 
stitions. Such superstitions, however, consti- 
tuted the creed of our ancestors; and in new- 
modelling the accounts of the olden time, it costs 
the modern historian no little trouble to separate 
the false from the true; or, in other words, the 
portions which he disbelieves from those to which 
he grants his faith. Nevertheless, it is of no 
consequence to the present race of mankind, 
whether the tales that are dignified by the nam« 
of History are real, or imaginary. Milton com- 
pared them to the narratives of the batUes of the 
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crows end kites ; and either are equally fitted for 
that species of amusement which is calculated 
to enahle the idle and the mindless to glide to 
the grave in peace, by beguiling the tiedium of 
life. 

Seizing the prominent parts of traditional story 
as a foundation, the poet built his Epic, in which 
he introduced the diviniUes of the age in which 
he lived, as well rs imaginary human beii^s, 
whose actions, as he judged, would give addi- 
tional interest to the tale. Amusement (neither 
instruction nor any other moral motive) was the 
sole object of the bard. He wrote for the sake 
of nobles and of princes; because they only 
could enable him to spend his life in greater 
comfort than that of "the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water." It is probable that such 
taleawererecitedbeforewriting was invented; but, 
even when the latter mode of communication was 
resorted to, the work could only be read (or at 
any rate purchased) by the rich and powerful. 
Hence, arose the trade of an author; and hence, 
his almost proverbial subservience to the great. 

As the-Epic tale is a chosen fabulous history, 
so the Dramatic (which is a practical Epic) is a 
representation of an interesting series of events 
which, we are led to suppose, is passing before 
us. " All the world's a stage," says Shakspeare, 
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" and all the own %sA. women merely pUyen"; 
but there are many tluDgB in the world which 
few would like to see, and he who caters for the 
mintic aeene cbawi only what he belnres will 
be interestinf; to the spectators; these, however, 
haTC eyes as well as ears, and of this many 
writers arc not sufficiently aware. It should 
never be fo^otten that a play is a ahow; aad 
that the audience, of whatever class Aey nay be 
composed, have their attention often necessarily 
diverted from the thoughts of the poet, by the 
manner in which those thoughts are delivered, 
and by the attraction of the scenery with which 
the actor is surrounded. Inattention to these 
ciroumitances is the chief oanse of ttie failure of 
many, otherwise excellent, authors, when they 
attraapt to write fot the stage. Of dtis, 
Addison's Cato is a splendid example. Not- 
withstanding its first extraordinary sseoeas (tta. 
uninterrupted run of thirty-five nights, besides 
being extolled by the learned, and toan^tad 
into most of the languages of Europe) it soon 
ceased to be a Stoek-pla^i and, (hough attempts 
have been made, it has never recovered its former 
rank in the theatre. Still it is a fevonnte in. the 
closet, and preaarres, undisputedly, an 6Kvi*ble 
station woMag English Trage^es. 
The object of the poet is to please his Fcaders, 
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to derate thfiir atteation; to move their pM- 
aioDs; and to lead Utem, spell-boiuid, by the 
ftttraction of his aosgi But the feeliags and 
passioDS of men, differ with theindiTiduals; and, 
in the Bame person, they do not always remain 
nnvaried. Some love merely to be amnsed, 
others to be instructed; some to ladgb, and 
others to shed tcarsi It is, therefore, that Poetry 
has been divided into olssBesi into the grave 
and the gay. The reader takes up the Tolume 
that is most consistent with the feelings in which 
he has been accustomed to indulge; or that 
which is suggested by the transient humour of 
the honr. He enjoys the Witch-rerels of Tam 
O'Shanter, or he muses over tJiie tomb of Gray. 
His patriotism glows anew with the strains of 
Lucan; or his piety is elevated by the daring 
fictions of Milton. He loses- his way, tjaiA 
chilling mists, with the heroes of Osraan; or he 
is lulled into pensive reverie, by the aever*ceastng 
lameoiations of Young. 

Although the Dramatist has exactly the same 
object in view as the poet, it is here li»t hit 
difficmlties begin. The audience, whom he woirid 
lead through the maces of his tale, is made up 
of individuals of the most discordant characters, 
—•the flipptffit and the ignoraat,—thg wristia and 
the wise. Sentisoents, the most pathetic, or 
p2 
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sublime, excite notbing but languor or laughter 
in the former; while they are rendered un- 
palatable to the latter. In consequence of their 
being either mumbled into sillabubs, or torn to 
tatters, by the mouthing of the actors. Instead 
of a sober house of entertainment, frequented by 
guests.who meet together from similarity of taste, 
the Theatre is a caravansera: a motley assem- 
blage of every tribe and every tongue, in which 
the master of the inn has a hundred forms of 
ceremony to assume, and a hundred different 
tastes to gratify. 

A single piece, in order to satisfy such an 
audience would require to be a medley; and, 
accordingly, it is only with something of the 
kind, (or by a succedaneum to the same effeet) 
that a manager can hope to please. Tragedy, 
Pantomime, and Farce, must all be represented 
in a single evening ; and lest the first should tire 
the spectators, it must be enlivened, between the 
acts, by humorous songs, accompanied by the 
tumultuous tones of an Orchestra where the 
Goddess of Noise sits enthroned. Neither are 
our Theatres the best schools of morality , for 
they have scarcely improved, in that respect, 
beyond their prototypes of Barthoiomew fair. 
Scenes are introduced, not more wise, and much 
less delicate, than the pranks ofFunchasdJudy; 
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while, to keep such ribaldry in countenaace and 
to add to the attractioDS of the house, the boxes, 
the lobby, and the saloon, are filled up by the 
gratis admission of ladies of easy virtue. Was it 
always thus 7 We know not; but we suspect 
that those prurient passages, which deform many, 
otherwise excellent, plays, and which even stain 
the pages of the immortal Shakspeare, had been 
introduced solely to please the Gods of the 
Gallery, and the Demireps of fashion. 

Considering a Drama, not as it usually is but 
as it ought to be. Critics hare laid down rules 
for its construction. The chief of these respect 
the preserration of The theee Unities, of 
action, of time, and of place. 

1. The antty of action, which demands, evea 
more rigourously than the Epic, that a single 
object shall be invariably kept in view. Circum- 
stances and events, all apparently tending to 
some single consequence, gradually thicken as 
the play advances ; but the issue remauta un- 
certain until the close of the last act, when the 
catastrophe is revealed, and the result of the 
plot is accomplished. Ko underplot, or secondary 
action, is allowable, unless it tend to the pro- 
minent purposes of the piece, lest, by division, 
the general interest should be weakened. 

2. The unity of time is measured by the cre- 
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dulity of the audience, who most not be 
shocked by the lengthened period to which the 
action of the Drama is apparently protracted. 
The Chinese are said to continue the represent- 
ation of a play for ten or twelve snccesaive days, 
during which they may admit, with less impro- 
bability, of a more lengthened series of actions 
than we, with all our submission to the scene, 
could conceive to have taken place in the course 
of two or three hours. It is true that the pause 
between the Acts fevoais the illusion; but the 
intervention of a whole night gives much greater 
scope to the imagination. Even this, however, 
could scarcely cover the shocking absardity of 
certain pieces that have lately been brought 
forward and applauded, on the Knglish stage; 
in which the same person, who appears as a. 
young gentieman, in the first Act, arrives at tiie 
middle age in the second ; and, in the third Act, 
appears again before ua as an old man ! 

3. The unity of plate, was more necessarily 
observed in the anoient Greek Dramas than m 
those of our days. Between one Act and another 
we may imagine ourselves transported to a dis^ 
tant country, and the delusion is facilitated by 
the shifting of the Scene; but with them the 
Scene was never varied. Neither was the stage 
ever empty; for, in the intervaU of the main 
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action, it was filled by th^ Chorus, who were 
understood to be spectators, and interested in 
the catastrophe. These gave information, to 
the real andience, such as we are now in the 
habit of receiving through the means of Solilo- 
quies aad Confidants, 

Another Canon of Dramatic Criticism is termed 
Poetieai Justice: by which it is understood that 
the personages shall, at the close of the play, be 
rewarded, or punished, according to their several 
deserts. Tliis, as a general rule, has been ob- 
jected to, on the principle that it is seldom 
consonant with what we see of human life; in 
which the wicked often flourish, while the vir- 
tuous are allowed to perish. There is, however, 
a better reason why this should be left to the 
judgment of the poet: the catastrophe would 
otherwise be always antacipated, and the interest 
would, in consequence, be lost. 

In the Rules here given, it is always under- 
stood that the Drama is a compressed Epic: 
that, like the latter, it tends to some point of 
interest, and is susceptible of poetical embel- 
lishment. Such is the Tragedy of Macbeth, 
which might be expanded into an Epic Poem; 
having its machinery composed of ghosts and 
witches. Few, however, of the plays of this 
immortal author could be so treated* A Drtuna, 
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before we can conceive it to be cap&ble of this 
expansion, must not only be regular, that is, 
free from incongruous episodes or double plots, 
but it must also contain the means of rousing 
the stronger feelings of the mind ; so as to 
enable the poet to dignify his scenes and de- 
scriptions with passages of the pathetic and the 
sublime. A mixture of Tragedy, Comedy and 
Farce may, and often does, succeed upon the 
st^e; because the sereral classes of the audience 
are pleased with the representation of individual 
and differing scenes; but there is no unity; the 
grave and the gay neutralize on^ another, and 
the performance ends without having produced 
any permanent impression. We are hurried 
through an ill-arranged gallery of paintings, so 
rapidly as to leave us no time to be either en- 
raptured with beauty, or disgusted withdeformtty. 
A regular Drama, on the contrary, is an htato- 
rical picture, in which we perceive unity of de- 
sign, and compare every portion of the com- 
position as harmonizing with the whole. The 
same observations do not apply to theatrical com- 
positions when we read them in the closet. There, 
we have leisure to examine the painting in det^; 
and to look upon every separate figure on the 
canvas, as if it had been pourtrayed by a dif- 
ferent artist. 
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Notwithstanding the daring example of Shak* 
speare, who set at nought every rule of the critics 
on dnunatic composition, Tragi-comedy is still 
considered as unfitted for the AtAge. The legi- 
timate province of Tragedy is to exhibit a con- 
catenated succession of scenes, tending to one 
grand object, which shall fill the minds of the 
spectators with pity and with terror; while that 
of Comedy is to represent some amusing and 
connected tale, which may be supposed to have 
happened among Uie ordinary events of human 
life. It is an interesting novel, in which the 
whole of the complication, as well as the unra- 
velling, of the plot, is capable of being exhibited 
in the course of a few hours by means of dialogue 
and action. The Muse of Comedy, though not at 
variance with the tender and sentimental, is 
usually surrounded by .the humourous, the witty, 
and the gay: succeBsfully conspiring to thwart 
the sinister designs of an avaricious guardian, 
or to elude the jealous superintendence of some 
superannuated dowager, who is opposed to the 
union of the hero and heroine of the play. The 
Tragic Muse, on the contxary, dwells perpetu- 
ally amid scenes of desolation and death; where 
course strives in vain against oppression; where 
virtue bleeds under the knife of the assassin, — 
dira in a dungeon, — or perishes on the scaffold 
p 3 
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of a tyrant It is to Tragedy, oa account 
of its d«flp-loned pathos, that we chiefly look 
for poetical enbellisbmcnt : it ia Uiera oaly that 
we meet with the sublime. Aocordia^ly it is, 
with few cxoeplioBs, still composed of measorad 
hnes i while Comedy is now written wholly in 
proas. 

Although Comedy is thws deprived of thoee 
grand and sublime subjects Uiat are so con- 
i^icttous in the history of the world, it stilt pos- 
sesses an extensive range of operation. It has 
power not only over all the softer seosatioas of 
mankind, fromthetearof seniibilityto the smile 
of sportive inaooence; but it is also capable of 
exciting the ruder passions, from the loud baiBts 
of indignaHon to the half-supprassed sneers of 
contempt. The only reqaisites are tbat it shall 
exhibit an anited train of events, tending to an 
agreeable and psebabla catastrophe ; and, as the 
poet has the choice of bis tale, he ii expected to 
have a moral object in view: " to hold as 'twer 
the MirrouF up to Nature; to ekew Vertoe bcr 
ovme Feature, Bcom her owne Image, and tkc 
rwne Age and Bodie of the Taoc, his forme and 
pressnre." 

Fabce begins at the lowest part of the aeale 
of human amusement. It is the caricature of 
Comedy; and, provided it can excite mirtb 
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and uproanoQB laughter, it disregaids every law 
of the oriticB,— even those of probability and 
6f Nature. It is often, too, contaminated with 
that worat fanlt of tfae Btage, — personal Bstire. 
The theatre is properiy employed wb«t holding 
up the promineot vices of the age to poblic 
reprobation J but it is otherwise when, for the 
gratification of private malignity, an individual 
it pertenaltd, and brought forward, almost by 
name, to the ridicule of the crowd, on accoout 
of some harmless peculiarities in his mauners 
or pursuits: or perhaps, what is still worse, 
merely f>om some unfortunate bodily imperfec- 
tion, calculated to excite the laughter of none 
but the lowest of the vulgar. 

The Italian buriare, to jeer, or nwcifc, fumishcd 
US with the adjective BurUsgue, whereby we de- 
rignate those compost ttous in which the language 
is so little in unison with the subject, as to im- 
press the mind with a feeling of the ridiculous. 
We possess, consequently, mock poems of va- 
rious descriptions : — El^es, Epics, and Dnunu. 
From the same source, we have received the term 
Btirletttt, to denote a Comic Opera. The Bor- 
lesgue is a species of compositioD, in which 
pnsons and actions of no value are made to 
assame an air of great un^ortaace; or, it is that 
by which Uiiags of real eoiueqnence are de> 
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graded, bo as to aeem objects of derisitm. Pa- 
rodies and Trayeaties, whicli are ludicrous imi- 
tations of serious subjects, are species of the 
Burlesque. It ia a style into which young poets 
are too apt, uninteationally, to &U: when the 
expression is too low for the subject, it forms 
the Bathos: and, when a mean idea is swelled 
up with high-sounding epithets, it has the name 
of JBombatt. Both these modes of writing equally 
excite the risible faculties of the reader; but 
tbey are properly denominated Burlesque, only 
when executed with that design. Fhillipa's 
' Splendid Shilling' clothes a trivial subject in 
the lofty style and pompous language of Milton. 
Mock Heroics appear to have been as ancient 
and general as the regular Epic. The ' Batra- 
chomyomachia,' or ' Battle of the Frogs and Mice*' 
is ascribed to Homer; and most literary nations 
have one, or more, similar compositions of which 
they boast. Among the English, 'Hudibras' and 
' The Rape of the Lock,' are most conspicuous. 
The plan of the Dunciad is buried amidst the 
mass of its personal criticisms. 
- Hudibraa is an obvious imitation of the maimer 
of Don Quixote ; for, like that knight, he and 
his squire sally forth in search of adventures. 
The Satire, which is wholly directed against the 
Puritans, was well received by the dissolute 
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Court of Chariee; but, nevertheleas, the anthor 
waa suffered to die in poverty. Much of the 
ridicule, and all the sting of this half-finished 
performance ia now lost; becanse the party no 
longer exists against whom they were directed; 
but the wit and humour with which it overflows, 
will not soon be forgotten. The following lines, 
inscribed on a monument erected to the memory 
of Butler, in the church of St. Paul, Covent 
Garden, breathe the true spirit of independence : 

A few plain men, to pomp aod pride nnknowa. 
O'er a poor batd have raised this humble stone. 
Whose wants alone bis g'enius conld snrpass. 
Victim of zeal! the mstchless Hndibras! 
Whatt though fair freedom suffered in hia paget 
Readerl fotgive the anthor — for the age — 
How few, alas, disdain to cringe and cant, 
Wlien 'tis the mode to play the sycophant 1 
But oht let all he taoght from Bntler'a fate. 
Who hope to make their fortnne by the great. 
That wit and pride are always dangerous things, 
And little fitith ia due to conrta and kings. 

As a mock Epic ' The Rape of the I<ock' is a 
poem of unrivalled excellence. The insignifi- 
cance of its object contrasted with the magnifi- 
cence of the description, and the splendour of 
the machinery, brought forward for the sake of 
such a petty result, constitutes the true bur- 
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Imqtifl. It w«rfl oBelesa to analyise, or to give 
cstriiets from, a production whick slmott every 
loTer of genuine poetry has got by heart; ami 
we BbftU, therefore, coDtent ourselres witit a few 
obMrratioQB coDceming the air-formed beings 
whom the poet hat conjured forth to his aid. 

The doctrines of Plato, as explained by bis 
followers in after ages, filled erery portion of tfaa 
material nDiverse vnth iuTtiible apiidta. fhit 
four elemmts have each its myriads of resident 
divinities. The Gtunnej, Bpirita of the Earth, are 
equivalent to the Fairies and Elves of other 
superstitions; the Sy^hs inhabit the Air; the 
Salamanders, or Spirits of Fire, dwell on the 
Lighty— they reside in the stars, or lide on the 
Bun-beams: and the Nyi^iu have their abodes 
in the Water, wander among dews, or sail apon 
the showers. AU these Elements are, indeed, 
inhabited according to the Classic Mythology j 
but the DeiUes of the Greeks, tkoi^h numerous, 
are not innumerable, whereas the pigmy people of 
Paracelsus and the othermystic Platonists pervade 
every portion of nature. They are disembodied 
spirits, ready to resume new stations in the 
succeeding oiganisations of matter. To the ob- 
jection that Pope can claim no originality in his 
employment of this machinery, Johnson has 
given a triumphant answer : " This chaige," says 
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he, " mi^ht with mofe justice have been brought 
againBt the author of the ' Iliad/ who doabtless 
adopted the retigiouB system of his country; for 
what is tiwre but the ngiiaea of his ageots which 
Pope has not ioTeoted? Has he not assigned 
them eh«raoters and operations never heard of 
before? Has he not, at least, given them their 
&rat poetical existence 1 If this is not sufficient 
to d^iominate his work original, nothing origi- 
nal ever can be written." 

Didactic Poetbt, (Qreek ditjasAo, I teach,) is 
that which is wtittea, professedly, for the purpose 
of instruction. It were well if this ooold be said 
of every poem; but, unfortunately, there are 
vuny, to which we cannot refuse lite name, that 
are merely amnBing, without being £tted to make 
us either wiser or better. Indeed, whether it is 
that we prefer pleasure to profit, ox that the 
poeta of the didactic class generally are leas 
capable of giving interest to their linea, it is hut 
too true that to characterize a poem as taatrue- 
live does not tempt oa more strongly to tho 
poFuaal. Even in the case of Vir^, (notwith- 
Btsnding the beauty of his digresBioos,) had his 
works been always published in separate volumes, 
we should have had many more editions of the 
JEneid than of the Georgics. Poetry addresses 
herself to the Imaginatioo, while Instructioo 
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appeals to the Judgment ; but Imagination and 
Judgment do not readily combine. It is on 
account of wbat is termed the drynea of naked 
precepts, that didactic pdems are usually di- 
rected, more than any others, to be covered with 
flowers. " Not even the Epic demands such 
glowing and picturesque epithets, — such daring 
and forcible metaphors, such pomp of numbers 
and dignity of expression, as the Didactic: for, 
the lower or more familiar the object described 
is, the greater must be the power of language 
to preserre it from debasement." The same 
cause, too, has fostered that alliance which con- 
nects this class of poetry with the Dbscbiptive : 
an alliance so intimate that the two kinds can 
scarcely be conceived asunder; and we give a 
poem thia or that denomination, according as 
the one or the other of those characteristics 
appears to be the most predominant. 

The grand object of the poet is to rivet the 
attention of the reader, without which the wisest 
precepts and the most gorgeous descriptions are 
equally unavailing. The subjects of instruction 
should, therefore, be selected from those that 
are of most general interest; and the landscapes 
to be depicted ought to be jHc^res^e,— that is, — 
worthy of the pencil of the artist: or, if the 
poet attempt to pourtray the feelings of the 
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mind, they should be those of a tender kind ; 
for the rude and stonny passions are fitter at- 
tendants on the Epic, or on (he Tragic Muse. 

The English langue^e possesses many poems 
of the class now under consideration; and not a 
few that are deservedly held in high estimation. 
Among these. Pope's ' Moral Essays' are models 
of their kind. They are almoBt purely didactic; 
but, as a counterpoise, his ' Windsor Forest' 
contains scarcely a line that is not descriptive. 
Milton's ' L' Allegro' and ' II Penseroso' are, 
likewise, filled with description. 

Akenside's ' Pleasures of Im^ination* is a 
philosophical poem which is finely characterized 
by Johnson : "To his versification justice requires 
that praise should not be denied. In the general 
fabrication of his lines he is perhaps superior to 
any other writer of blank verse; his flow is 
smooth, and his pauses are musical; but the 
concatenation of his verses is commonly too 
long continued, and the full close does not recur 
with sufficient frequency." 

Mr. Walker, in his work on Elocution, after 
objecting to ' The Pleasures of Imagination' that 
it is incomplete, because it says little or nothing 
of the immortality of the soul, recommends the 
8ub8equentj}erusalofYoung*B' Night Thoughts'; 
and it must be acknowledged that, with tbia 
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aaccedaneQin, th« deficiency would b« amply 
supplied. Tbis long lugubriouB poem is occupied 
with little else than continued complaints of the 
miseries of the present life of man; yet such is 
the talent of the author, that, in spite of its eter- 
nal sermonizing, the wwk continues to be read 
with pleasure. It cannot be denied that his 
composition is opposed to every rule of sound 
criticism: bis metaphors are extravagant; his 
hyperboles are astounding; and his antitheses 
are never-ending; — but the interest is preBCTved 
by the numerous and brilliant corruscations of 
genius, and the frequent occarrence of passages 
of the pathetic and the sublitne. 

Darwin, in his ' Temple of Nature,' expa- 
tiates, like Young, oa the evils of human life, 
and like him, too, he offers his ' Ckiosolation,' 
although it is of a very different kind. ' The 
Botanic Qard«i,' of die same author, is the finest 
didactic poem in this, or perhaps any other 
language. The poet has completely succeeded 
in his object, which was " to enlist Imagia-' 
ation under the banners of Science." 

Thomson's ' Seasons' can scarcely be termed 
didactic: tb^ are almost purely descriptive. 1^ 
descriptions are generally true to natnre, and 
often splendid; but, having no chain of con- 
nexion, and every substantive being loaded with 
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epitbetB, — the mind gets bewildered amidst the 
multitude of words. 

Satires are usually included under the head of 
didactic poemaj but every class of poems may 
include the Satirical. ' Hudibras' is a satiricai 
Epic, and ' The Rehearsal' is a satirioal Drama. 
Johnson's ' London,' and * The Vanity of Human 
Wishes,' which, though professing to imitate 
Juvenal, may be considered aa originals, are ex- 
cellent models of what satire oi^ht to he. It ia 
the olaaa, the crime, or the folly, which is the 
proper object of attack, and not the indiTidual. 

There is a class of didactic and descriptive 
poems which may be termed the sentimental. 
Such are ' The Pleasures of Memory,' ' The 
Pleasures of Hope,' and 'The Scenes of Infancy:' 
all three, deservedly, in high estimation. 

' The Deserted Village' and ' The Tmveller' pre- 
ceded those now mentioned, and stand on too high 
an eminence to regard either our praise or our cen< 
sure. Goldsmith was the poetof natureandofthe 
poor. The cold-blooded doctrines of the modem 
political economists were to him unknown, lie 
word ootmtry, in hv vocabulary, included others 
besides the rich and the powerful. That compul- 
sory emigration, which the ignorant and heartless 
statesmen of modem times would enforce by legal 
enactments, is feelingly described and deplored. 
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THE EMPIRE OF POETRY. 

Thli empire is a yery large and populous country. It 
is divided, like Miine of the countries od the contJucBt, 
into the liiglier and lamtr rtgiotu. 

The vepptr rtgiim is inhabited hy grave, melancholy, 
and sullen people who, like other monntaineera, speak a 
language very different from that of the inhabituits of 
the valleys. The trees in this part of the country are 
vei; tall, having their tops among the clouds. Their 
hones are superior to those of Barhary, being fleeter 
than the winds. Their wiMuen are lo beautiful as to 
eclipse the star of day. 

The great city which yon see in the maps, beyond the 
lofty mountains, b the capital of this province, and is 
called Epic. It is built on a sandy and angTatefnl soil 
which few take the troable to cultivate. The length of 
the city is many days journey, and it is otherwise of a 
tiresome extent. On leaving its gate we always meet 
with men who are killing one another; whereas, when 
we pass through Homtatee which forms the suburbs of 
Epie, and which is larger than the city itself, we meet 
vrith groups of happy people who are hastening to the 
shrine of Hymen. 

The Hountains of Tragidy are also in the province of 
Vfper Pottry. They are very steep, with dangerous fit»- 
cipioes; and, in consequence, many of its people build 
their habitations at the bottom of the bills, and imagine 
themselves high enough. There have been found on 
these mountains some very beautiful ruins of ancient 
cities; and, from time to time, the materials arc carried 
lower down to build new cities; for tiiey now never 
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build nearly ao high ub they seem to Iiave done in former 

Tbe Lover Poetry is very similar to the swamps of 
Holland. Bta-laque is the capital, nhich is sitnated 
ainidat stagnant pools. Princes speak there as if they 
had sprung from the dunghill, and all the inhabitants 
are buffoons from their birth. 

Comedyis a city which is built on a pleasant spot: but 
it is loo near to Surleiqvt, and its trade with this place 
has much degraded the manners of its citizens. 

I beg that yon will notice in the map, those vast soli' 
tudes which lie between High and Low Poetry. They 
are called the Detarlt of Common Seme, There is not a 
single city in the whole of this extensive country, and 
only a few cottages scattered at a distance from one 
another. The interior of the country is beautiful and 
fertile, bat you need not wonder that there are so few 
who chuse to reside in it ; for the entrance is very ragged 
on all sides; the roads are narrow and difficult; and 
there are seldom any guides to be found who are capable 
of condncting strangers; — 

Besides, this country borders on a provinoe where 
every person prefers to remain, because it appears to he 
very agreeable, and saves the trouble of penetrating into 
the Detttrti of Common Setue, It is the province of Faltt 
Tkotighti. Here we always tread on flowers, — every 
thing seems enchanting. But its greatest incouTenience 
is, that the groand ia not solid : the foot is always sink- 
ing in the mire, however careful one may be. Elegy 
is the capital. Bere the people do nothing but complain; 
bat it is sdd that they find a pleasure in their complaints. 
Tbe city ia surrounded with woods and rooks, where the 
inhabitant walks alone, making then the confidante of 
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bii tecrcta ; of Hie dJscovetr of wUcb bo b ID miieb 
afraid, thai he often conjures those woods and rwika 
never to betray tbem. 

The Empire of Poitry is watered by two imen. Oh 
it tbe Itieer ttlymt, which hai its sonroe at tbe foot of 
the MomUiiu of Rneru. The topi of some of tiieW 
monntains are so elevated that they pierce tbe oloadi. 
Those are called the Pmnti qf mAUvu Thought. Many 
oUmb there by extraordinary eSbrts; bat almosl the 
whole tnmble down Bf;a)n, and esclte, by their fall, the 
ridieiile of those who admired tbem at first Withmit 
knowing: why. There are large platforms abnost at tbe 
bottom of these monntadDS, Which are called the Ttrtaea 
nf lotB thovghu, Tbero are always a great namber of 
people walking upon then. At tbe end of these Terraee* 
aw the CBvemi tfdeep Severit. Those who descend inta 
them do so insenribly ; being so rnicfa enwrapt in their 
nedHations that tbey enter the tawnu before they are 
aware, ^ese eaeem* ue perfect labyrinths, and the 
difleslly of getting oat again could scarcely be believed 
by those who have not been there. Above the Terraeet 
We sometimes n«et with men Walking in easy paths 
which are termed tbeFath» ^ natural llmijihU; and these 
gentlemen ridlcale, eqaaily, those who try to scale the 
PoiM* tf tuH&mt thinght* as well as tbose who grerri on 
the Trrraett below. Thej would be bi the right If they 
coald keep qadeviatiagly in the Path* <fmmmU th&ughtt; 
bat tbey UM almost isataatly ialo a snare, by entering 
into a splendid palaoe wUeb is at a very little dis(anee< 
It is the Palate ofSaAinaffe. Scsreely have they entered 
wben, in place of the natunrf tbo0g%ts which they tat' 
nierly had, tbey dwell upon s«eh oriy as ale mean and 
vnlgar. Those, however^ who never libMKtan the PMi» 
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tf mOwvl thmghtt are Uie moat raticKial of all* Hey 
upire no hif her than thej ought, and tkdr tkoogbti an 
never at variance with Boand jndgment. 

Besides the Sieer JUyme, whioh I have deacribed aa 
issuing &om the foot of the mountains, iHere is another, 
called the Sivtr cf Return. Theae two men are nt a 
gnat distance front one another; and, as they have a verj 
different coarse, they could not be made to coBuaanicate 
except by canals, which wonld cost a great deal oflaboar* 
Fh these caniUa of oonunanioatioa eould not be fotined 
at all places, because there is only one part of the Sivtr 
Bkjfmt whioh is in the neighbonrhood of the &iatr 
Rmu»»; and hence, many cities situated on the Rhgmt, 
snoh as RomnUlay and Ballad, coold hare no commerce 
with tk« Statott, whatever pains might be taken for that 
parpose. Further, it wonld be necessary that these 
canal* should ciois the Detartt ^ Commtut Smat, as yon 
will see by the map; and that is almost an unknovn 
country. TAe JRAyw* is a large river, whoae ooorse is 
crooked and nneqnal, and, cm acconot of its namerou 
falls, it is extremely difficult to navigate. On the eon- 
trary tkt jRtvan is very atraigU and regnlar, but it does 
not carry vessels of every burthen. 

There is, in the Land of Poetry, a very obscure forest, 
where the rays of the 8nu never enter. It ts the forest 
of Bon^il, The trees are close, spreading and twined 
into each other. The forest is so ancient that it has 
become a sort of sacrilege to prone its trees, and there 
is no probability that the ground will ever be cleared. 
A few steps into tbis forest and we lose oar road without 
dreaming that we have gone astray. It is full of imper- 
ceptible labyrinths, from which no one ever returns. Ti* 
Snto» is lost in .this forest. 
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The extenaiTe province of Imitation is veij sterile — It 
produces nothinf . The inbabitwits %rc extremely poor, 
and nre obliged to flean in the richer fields of the 
neighboaring provinces; and lome even make fortunes 
l^ this beggarly occupation. 

The JEti^re o^ Poetry is very cold towards die north ; 
and, eotutqiufUlg, this quarter is the most populous, 
lltere are the cities of ^na^ram viA Aerottie, with several 
others of a similar description. 

Finally, in that sea which bounds the Stattt e/Pottry, 
there is the Idand of Satirt, anrronnded with bittn' 
waves. The salt from the water is very strong and dark 
coloured. The greater part of the brooks of this island 
resemble the Nile in this, that their sources are unknown; 
but it is particularly remarkable that there is uot one of 
them whose waters are fresh. A part of the same sea is 
called the Arehipeli^ of 7Vi/fe«.— The French term it 
L'AreUptl dt* BagattlUt: and their voyagers are well 
acquainted with those islands. Nature seems to have 
tiirown them up in sport, as she did those of the Mgeam 
Sea. The principal islands are the Madrigal, the Smtg, 
and the Impromptu. No lands can be lighter than those 
islands, for they float upon the waters. 
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Con, Observations on that Verb 18—19 

Capiiali, Origin and present nse of 71 

Caietoi Nouns explained .86 — 94 

Cataehrtiit, Explanation and use of that Figure . , . .131 

CftoTuon, by Hary Queen of Scots 244 

(%H«w Anecdote 246 

Cu-cKmiocHfton, Use of that 6gare 173, 174 

Clautt* of a Sentence, concerning 94 9 9 

Antithetical 107 

Conditional 61—68 

CKhmz, Explanation and usage of 171, 173 

C^lon, its mark and use 74, 76 

Gmtedi), its objects... 321, 332 

Omma, its mark and use 74, 75 

CofRmumVitfion, Explanation and use of that figure ..136 

Cmtporifon, defined and exemplified 166 — 168 

of Music with Poetry 177 

Conqtariioni, Prmerbt, and Fabhi, interchangeable ,.160 

Cofxpotiiion, and its division 2 

Compmaid Sentences, concerning 97 — 89 

Comprthention, Explanation of the figure 133 

Conditional Mood, explained 45 

Clauses 61—68 

' nseof «7«re 65 

Cirnjvgatim ai Verbs with Participles 12 

a2 



340 INDEX. 

CutjvMtimt of Wordi 7E> 

CMutmcttm, diatjagnithcd from Syntax 3 

Example of from OoMmdth 1 W 

■ ■ — Johnson 4 

^' " " ' Jnnioa ,.,.97 

Thomson M 

Harmon; of ....5 

Melody of 6 

of SentencM 86—112 

of Milton oompatedwitlitbatofVoitaiie lOS 

— — of the German and Fm»h haugnmgta. 

Remarks on 110 

CinUtHiunu Action, Tnlgar err» in expressing ...13 

Gndd, Usage of the Word 19 

Cimnii^, Etymology and pretent nie of the Wwd .... 19 
(^ktr-ierituuf. Remarks on .US 

Dactyls, that species of Feet explained 183 

Daniel, Extracts from 225, 264 

Airs, Etymology and nsage of. .22 

Darwin, his scientific Similes 167 

' Remarks on his Poems 330 

Hiuh, its mark and use 77 

DtUivr, Remarks on that Cue 92,1)3 

Dttdt (Legal) nby not pmictaated ....83 

Dtteriptitt and Didactic Poetry, Ohaervalions oa .. .327 

IHit»nvition, Explanation and nae erf that figure 1S7 

Zh, Obaerrations on that Verb 10 

DnAU nhymes, Exidanation of 186 

Drama, Etymology and Definition of 311 

iVanuitic Poetry, ObserYaliODS on 3tl — 333 

Dramatitu, difficulties they hare to encounter 316 

Deuhmond, Sonnet by 366 
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Dwa, Remarks OD , 82 

Echoes, Iheae ludicrona Paema exemplilied 272 

El4ffiet, Descriptioa of those Poems 283 

(Lore) Remarks on 266 

Sliffi/, by an insane Lad;, 289 

Elver, Fairies, &c. Account of 298 

Smphiuit, ha effect and ose 6, 90 

Eiupire of Poetry, byFoKteB«Re 333 

Enignui, Observations on 163 

by Lord Byron 162 

. Ancient Latin' one 163 

.Qric Poems, defined 301 

of Homer and Milton compared . . 303 —308 

.,. — — ofVirgU and Idtcan compared... 308 — 310 

^Mjrranu, Description and examples of 307 — 389 

SptMdtt, conceraing 301 

Sfittqiht, Etymology and variona examples of. .284—366 

■ opon Sir John Vanbrugh 133 

^KiU, explanatibn of the term 236 

.^MpMt, 01 B'p»potim, Heaningof the tenn 311 

Ebashus, his famous Echo 273 

Ripkemum, Explanationand usage of the figure.. ..174 
Saeagffention, Usageof the fignre 137 

II . I.- ■ — prominent in Eastern Poetry 138 

ExehaiiatiMi, its mark and nse 74 

RqtUtiwi, Remarlcson 11 

Fable, Explanation and nsage of 169 — 163 

FaiTUt, Fays, Elves, &c. account of 298 

Fed, Remark on that verb 33 

Fetl, in Prosody, described 182 — 191 

— ~ of two and of three syllables 



342 INDEX. 

Fiffurgtwt Lan^age, genemlly 124 — 176 

JPi^ure« of Speecb, meaning of the (eim 124 

'OfThoaglit, concemiDg 135 — 176 

Fontenbllb'b Knplre of Poetry 332 

Foreign Words iutrodaced by translators 119 

^r«itrA and German Langasges compared ....110 — 112 

Gembs itnd P«ru, Account of the '. 298 

Gendert of Sabstantivei, observations on 143 

GtniU Shepherd, Character of 293 

Gemum and French Langaages compared 110 

Genaidt, Observations on 12 

Gettwe, ilsngeiD spoken I angnage 100 

GoLnSHiTH, Examples of constractton from 109 

Remarks on his Poems 140, 331 

Harmony of Constmction, concerning 5 

Hathaway (Anne), cnrioos Verses on 153 

Have, Gsplanalioo andasageof. Ifi — 17 

Hear, Observations on that Verb 24 

Heitriade, Constniction of, compared with that of 

Paradise Lost 109 

HexamtUr Verses, Observations on 185 — 188 

History, its character and vaine 997,313 

Homer and Mihiw compared 303—308 

Hunter (Di.) onliis Editions of the Latin Classics.. .79 

Hyacinth, an Idyl 276 

Hymnt and Pettlmt, concerning 236 

ifyperfcott. Explanation and usage of the figure 137 

Hyphen, its mark and use 70 

Hypotypw*, Explanation of that igvre 139 

Iambus, a species of feet, explained 183 



INDEX. . 343 

Ittlmndie Rtaymea of tfae 13tb centaiy 193 

It&mu, defined and exemplified 118 

IdgU deacribed. with an example 376 

ff, Etymolog; and uaage of , 61 

— distinfiuBhed from Though 62 

Imugtiy, usage of that figure 139 

Imptratim Mood, defined 43 

/ndiMtMw Mood, Observations on the 43, 66 

It^tjutke Hood, Obserrations on the 43 

JaAoie Lad J, Poem by an 289 

Insiauty and Poetic Enthusiasm compared 288 

Jnlerrogution, Origin of Uie mark of 74 

Imertion of Sentences, specimens of 89 — 91 

JrifA Unsic, Observations on 250 

Irony, Examples of that figure 143— US 

Mark for, wanted 74 

luUim Sonnet 26^ 

AoSe Letters, piimar; use of in England 72 

KNiOHT-EBRANTRy, Description of 399 

Lalla Rookh, Hyperbole from 138 

Langw^t, Objects and Nature of 1, 73 

Figurative, its different species .■■.124 — 176 

LaUn, Order of. 103, 105 

French and German compared 110 — 113 

£«tM Classics, the valve of Hunter's 79- 

. .Epitaphs 384, 386 

Language, Order of 103 

Lay, Definition and example of 266, 367 

i^ol Deeds, why not pnnctnated 83 

irt. Usage of that Verb 24 

Lell«r( (Italic) early use of 73 
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344 INDEX. 

X«Kfr« (Unciftl) coacaaamg 71 

Leydbn, hisPoenu cbaraeleiiMid 334, Ml 

LifMet, Explan&tioiioftfceigVTe 1S7 

Lmer, Hetaphon relative to die 138 

Ltvt EUffiet, "Remarks on 388— 393 

LocAH and VirgU compared .308 — 814 

£jrr<, its im^inaty otigtn 388 

Lj/rie Poetrj, GesertI Aoeonnt of S8>— 478 

Hachihbxy of a Poem deioribed 130, 38^—801 

— : — ~ of'tiie Rape of the Lock' 338 

Mmirigul described, with examples 90(^—370 

ilfai*, ObMrvaliong on that Verb M 

MM*M*tript*, early. Account of 68 

Haky QaeeB of Scots, Chaiuon by 344 

Mason'i Ode on the Fate of TyriBB; 388 

Vsy, Remarks on that Verb 38 

MtlatuUly, Address to 988 

ilf«lMfy of Constraction, eonceming 6 

MataUpnt, Explanation and ose of the figure 198 

MtUtphort, General Aoconnt of 113 — 13& 

Mttonoms, ExplanatioD of the fi^re 138 

MigU, Usage of the Verb 38 

MitTOM, Exunpiesof CoDstnictionfrom 108 

— — and Bomtr compared 308 — 808 

Moek Potmt, 'RenaAa vn 338—888 

Sfido*au, a species of feet, explained , 188 

Mmubgvt, deSned 076 

Wood*, ObscrvatioDS on the several 17, 43-^0 ,08 

HooiB, Extracts from 138, SM^-SAft 

HuBBAY (Liiidiej)..Bxtraotft«ai analysed lU 

Mvric and Poetry compared 177 

——OB Scottish S47-F40e 
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Jf«R>, on Welsh andUdi 300 

^■M, RemaTkaontliHt Verb 21 

Natural Order of a Sentence, what 101 

Nted and Nttdr, dutinKOiatied And explained . . . .24, 36 

Ififlituyah, Sonnet to the 365 

MmmafniM, their plane lapplied hy a phraae 06 

Jf*W!l*itA Romance, diatingaiabed 300 

OoB, On its compoiition and origin 334—343 

< On the fate of Tyranny' 398 

— — • dfstingniBhed from Song 343 

O^MtM Hood, defined 4S 

Onbr of a Sentence, Rcnarka on the 100—106 

PcAHt, Etymology and Oiigin of. 386 

ParaUe, Bxplanation and nae Of 104) 

Pmrtgrtpk, Origin, nse, and aaA of 73 

PmtiUkttit, Haric and Ute of 74 

Parodiet and Tnatttiet, Remarks on 334 

PmvtmHtuui, Explanation and nsage of 160 — 154 

Ptrtetrt (The) An Allegorical Poem 165 

P ar fia jpfei, Verba coqjngated by 13 

Pmtloral Pottry, General Account of. 374—^908 

Ptrioi, ita mark and oae 74 

Ptripkratu, Explanation of the figure, with examplea, 
173—170 

Ptrit, Faiiiea, {c«. Aooonnt of 308—999 

PemmtfEcvltm, Explanation of that flgnre . . . ,140 — 144 

Phillips's Pastorals, Obaerratiana on 380 

Pknun, stand In the place of Nonas 00, 07 

Paem, Definition <rf 181 

' -■■ Epio, Description of 301 
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Pott, Who is entitled to that name 181 

Pott-LMotmU, Rcmarlu oa that office 34t 

Pottical Jtulk*, Observatioas on 319 

Pottry, Definition of 6 

its ohancteristios and objects 179 — 181 

its connection with Hosic 177 

^— ~ BarleKjiie, ObseiralionB on 333 

^—^ Dnunattc, ObseiratitMH on 311 — 323 

Ljric, varioaa species of. S33— 373 

Machinery of 295—301 

Pastoral, general Accoont of 374 — 383 

FroTengal, History of 397 

PoPB's Pastorals, Observations on 380 

'Rape of the Lock', Remariison 335—337 

' Moral Essays,' and ' Windsor Forest* 389 

PMential Mond, explained 17 

ProiMmu, inverted Constmction of 106 

I and We, pecoliar ase of. , 137 

Proie, Distinsuished from Verse 5 

Proiody, Definition of 6 

■ General I-aws of 177—191 

Pr»ti>popai», Explanation and examples of that 

figure lW-144 

Pr^vatqal Poetry, History of TSn 

Provtrbt, their fignratiTC usage .31, 160, 161 

PtalmJ, Etymology of the word. 336 

Pmu, Various examples of IfiO— 154 

Pwtetiutioit, Principles and examples of 89 — S5 

Mr. Sbarpe's strange blonder in 78 

— ' Examples from Johnson, Btc 75 — 77 

from Thomson's Seasons 79 

■ from the Spectator ..81 
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PitHttuation, Examples of false B4 

PyrrAic, a species of feet, explained 183 

Quatrains, Explaaation of 318 

QuibiU*, Shakspeare's fondneaa foi 102 

Ramsay's ' Gentle Shepherd,' Notice of 293,293 

R»n* det Vaekei, a famons Swiss Air 261 

Bhynu, General Observations on 102—200 

Doable and triple 19&— 190 

Old Icelandic, Specimen of 193 

— — Spanish Assonant 190 

Rhythm, Explanation of the term 1S4 

RidiBt, Examples of 162, 163 

Robin (M.) bis cnrions petition 149 

RooBKs's 'Pleasures of Memory,' characterised.... 391 

Somance, Histor; of that species of writin;; .299 

Rotidtau, Description of the 206 

Frenchone 366 

Fnoning one 161 

Rmindelayi, what 266 

Saint Cbgi LI a's Dav, Odes on 241 

Sapphic Verse explained, with examples 183 

Sarcium, Explanation and examples of the dpure . . . 146 

Satire, Observations on 331 

5ciHtMA iSiHi;, Observations on 247 — 269 

Oldest on record 340 

Ballad oa the Battle of Flodden-field 230 

See, Usageof that Verb 34 

Semieolon, its mark and nse 74 

SetUetKu, Arrangement of 86—112 
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SaUeneet, AtruiKeroent of^ oompued with tbat of 

other Nktiona. .86, 103—112 

I Compoand, deftoed 97 

NatnF«J Order of. 101 

Simple, dellB»d 86 

Shakbpbaki's rondneM for pnimiDS 153 

inppoaed T«r«es on Ahm Hatliawa; 163 

Maobeth, fitted for an Eiuo 319 

Twelfth Night, Song frwn 24? 

SiaU ud Vm, Defloed and distlngaished 27—42 

Brightland'a Rule for 30 

General Rule for 32 

Sbakpi (tb.) His RtraBge blander in Ponotinrtion . .76 

8k«hitokk'« Paatorale, Remark* on 280—382 

^toNU and WmM, Diitingaiabed Sfr— U 

M Conditlitaali 64, 65 

SMU, Definition of '«* 

Scientific, Obaerrationa <ui ^^ 

£«V, Definition of **2 

Mmic appropriate for 243 

from Shakspeare »*' 

the oldest known, Scottish '^^ 

of 'Death' 258 

Sonfft, by Bnms and Moore 254-259 

Somtl, DcKsribBd, with example* 261—265 

I Italian, with translation 263 

bj Daniel 2W 

■ III.- " by Drammond 265 

S^itkAEBQDaatVihjmea, desoribed IDS 

^teUUor, Sentence from, analjied 81 

Spencer, QnoUtionB from 162, 203, 286 

i^Iwn, MetaphorB from 128 
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.^imidM, aspeoies offset, explumed 183 

Spuszhbim's Remukj on the French and Oermaa 

Iianffoages 110~11S 

Sitaaa, Definition and Etjmotc^; of 170, SIT 

Different kinds of 31»— 3X4 

— ' Spenceiian 325 

Strotif, EtjmoIo^oftheWoid 14 

Strophe, Explanation of the term 385 

i$^;«mett«« Mood, Account of 44— ao 

StAttantive*, Gendenof 148 

SfBtprii, Explanation of the fignre 133 

^itAolt, ObMirationa on 128 

Sgneopa, Explanation and mage of 124 

^/ntedocht, explanation and usage of 13fi 

SjntttM:, distingnished from Constraction 3 

Tale, Etymology of the tenn 287 

■ distingaished from Fable and History 160 

Tavtolagitt in Legal Deeds acoonnted for B3 

Tnuet of Verbs, Remarks on 26 

Timt and TkU, disdiigaished 106 

T^atre, its improper management 316 

Titte and TAmc, distingnished 106 

Tbit and That, distinguished 106 

Thomson's ' Seasons' characterized 330 

Analysis of a Passage in 94 

• — Example of Pnnotnationfrom. .78 

TAoMand Tlteit, distingaisbed 106 

TAotUfh, Etymology and nsage of 61 

distiDgaished from 1/ 62 

TTiought, Figures of, explained 135 — 176 

Timt, (Boating) Origin of 182 
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TV^yt^'t Ha olijtoti 321 

TVmwIitiMM, aeire to introdnee foreign words 119 

ZVmwMiff and Pandit; Remarks oa 324 

THfrrwft, a species of feet, explained 1S3 

Troei^t, a species of feet, explained 183 

!ZViip«<, Explanation of the term 124 

' Various Species of 125 — 134 

Trwbtdvmrt, their Historj -, 297 

Vanbruoh (Sir John) th* Poet and Ardiitect, Epi- 
taph upon 133 

F«rit, Anxiliarj', Remarks on 9 — 35 

■ — ooDJDgated by Fartioiples 12 

Hoods of, Remarks on 17, 43 — 60 

Tenses of, Remarks on 26 

Vtrtt, Etymology of, and its distinction from Prose .... 5 

Hexameter, Observations on IM — 188 

Sapphic, 188 

' ■■ ' Different species of 206 — 231 

Vernfitatimi, English, General Remarks on 190 

ViKGiL, compared with Lucan 308 — 310 

Vnatd Letters, Remarks on 71 

UndtrHanding, the Order of in Construction 104 

UnitUi, Dramatic, described 317 — 310 

VoLTAiKB, Construction of hia Henriade compared 

with (hat of Milton's Paradise Lost 108 

pM^ar Error in the expression of continuons action . .12 

Wt, why written for I by Authors 137 

Welsh Mnsit;, Remarks on '. 3fi0 

Wtrt, Usage of as a Conditional 65, 66 
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